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The Shooter’s 
Comfort 


was the prominent thought of the in- 
ventor ofthe Remington Autoloading 
Shotgun. A large steel spring con- 
sumes the recoil and prevents bruised 
shoulders. A solid steel breech is 
absolute protection to the face. In 
addition this modern and perfected 
wild fowl gun is a repeater of five 
shots, which loads itself. 


you don't carry ‘‘ the modern gun 

or the modern hunter,” send for 

catalogue and particulars. Shooters 
want it. List price $10. 


Remington Arms Company 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 818 Broadway, New York 
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MADE BY 


BESSEMER PIG The Capewell Horse Nail Company 


Bldg., 
mPhilsdelphia. 
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ADE IN AMERICA and 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO,, Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
New York Lond don, Eng. ‘Windsor , Can. 
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METAL 
SHEETS 


Anatural alloy of nickel, cop- 
per and iron—practically non- 
erosive and non-corrosive. 
AMERICAN 
SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY 


Frick Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
See our ad on page 16 
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Jenkins Bros. Valves 


are made in Brass or Iron in a variety of types and sizes to 
meet every condition of service. Standard Pattern, for 
ordinary pressures, Extra Heavy Pattern, for high press- 
ures. Madeof new steam metal; high grade workmanship 
interchangeable parts. All genuine bear Trade Mark 


Catalog? 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY 
BaRipagPort, Cox Conn. 


MAGNOLIA ,,.iénon METAL 


The Standard Babbitt of the World 


(Water and Rail Delivery) 







We manufacture 
everything in the 
Babbitt Line. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO, 


115 Bank St. 


%. 
New York: 





Chicago: Fisher Building. Montreal: 31 St. Nicholas St. 
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The Curtis Electric Car Truck Plant. 


The product of the new works of the Curtis Motor 
Truck Company at Decatur, IIl., includes trucks of vari- 
ous capacities and dimensions for interurban, elevated, 
subway and surface electric cars, and the capacity is 10 
trucks per day. Spurs connecting the works with the 
Illinois Central, Pennsylvania, Wabash, and Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton railroads, as well as the belt line of 
the Illinois traction system, afford excellent shipping 
facilities. The buildings, a plan of which is shown in 
Fig. 1, at present occupy a site of 10 acres, which can be 
extended when required. The plan also shows the ar- 
rangement for the handling of material, which has been 
designed to avoid any unnecessary handling from the 


the air line to permit continuous operation without drop of 
pressure. No. 8 Ajax bulldozer (13), weighing some 30 tons, is 
used for the heavy bending and up-setting work up to 8 x 2 in. 
This machine has a full equipment of forms and attachments for 
all of the operations adapted to it. It is operated by a 25-hp. 
motor with its starting box mounted direct on the machine, and 
has convenient levers for operating the clutches so it can be 
operated with equal facility from either side. The cross-head 
can be stepped and reversed. No. 4 Ajax bulldozer (21), is used 
for the lighter work, having a capacity of 4 x 1 in., and being 
equipped with forms for work within its capacity. It is oper- 
ated by a 5-hp. motor mounted with starting box on the ma- 
chine, and the clutches can be operated from either side. 400-lb. 
American steam hammer (23), is used for the light forging work 
and can be operated by treadle. Compressed air is used for its 
operation, and its foundation is crib work of timbers. No. 5 
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owe Fig. 1.—Plan of the Works of the Curtis Motor Truck Company, Decatur, III. 


receipt of the raw material to the shipping of the finished 
trucks. 

All buildings are’ fireproof, with heavy steel frames 
and walls of concrete and brick. 


The Forge Shop. 

is 70 x 100 ft. Heavy foundations are provided for all 
of the machines, and around them is a specially tamped 
floor of cinder composition. In this shop all of the forg- 
ing and bending work is done, for which purposes there 
are installed the following machines. The locations are 
indicated in the plan by the numbers appearing here in 
parentheses : 


No, 11 Geo. Whiting special shear and die cutting machine 
(2), with a capacity of 1 x 8 in. bars and having special attach- 
ments for plate splitting and punching such as is done on the 
pedestal plates, as well as special devices for other operations. 
‘The machine can also be used for punching. It is operated by 
a 5-hp. motor mounted on the machine with its starting box. 
No. 6 Geo. Whiting punch (3), with a capacity of % x % in., 
is used for punching work such as is done on the pedestal plates, 
and special tools are included for other operations. The ma- 
chine is operated by a 3-hp. motor mounted on the machine with 
its starting box. 1100-lb. American steam hammer (11), has 
a capacity for the plain forging work done upon the truck parts. 
The foundation of this machine is a crib work of timbers com- 
bined with concrete. In place of being operated by steam, the 
hammer is operated by compressed air and has storage tank in 


Ransom double emery grinder (4), for 16-in. wheels, and fitted 
with protective guards, is used for rough grinding and tool 
sharpening, according to the wheel. Driven by a 5-hp. motor 
with starting box lever on machine. 4-in, Ajax forging machine 
(31), with special clearance in die spaces for large work, is used 
for making forgings of truck parts. A full line of tools, forms 
and dies is included in the equipment of the machine, so all 
parts that can be made to advantage are produced upon it. The 
machine is operated by a silent chain drive from a 25-hp. motor, 
having its starting box mounted direct on the machine. A bolt 
heading machine for making small parts, pins and bolts and the 
less difficult forged pieces, is a part of the equipment of the 
shop. Oil furnaces (O. F.) serve all of the machines using heat- 
ed material and are located at points convenient so there is no 
loss of heat In operations. Forges (F) for open forge heating 
are located at different points. Jib cranes (indicated) are placed 
to serve all machines and furnaces and are equipped with hoists 
and special grapple books for different sizes and shapes of mate- 
rial. A Gilbert & Barker fuel oil system (1), with 20-hp. motor, 
supplies the furnaces with low pressure air and fuel oil. A 
storage capacity of 10,000 gul. of fuel oil is furnished by tanks 
outside the building. Draft for forges is furnished by an Amer- 
ican forge blower and motor (25). 


Because of the weight of materials handled in the 
forge shop it was important to have more than the ordi- 
nary complement of hoisting and transporting appliances. 
These are provided in the interworks tracks and the jib 
cranes and hoists of various capacities, as is well shown 
not only in the plan, Fig. 1, but also in the general view 
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Fig. 2.—A General View in the Forge Shop. 


in the forge shop, Fig. 2, and the detail of the transom 
forging machine, Fig. 3. Many of the truck parts are 
formed and forged upon this Ajax forging machine. It 
is fitted with forms and dies for making parts in quantity. 
Its most difficult piece of work is that indicated in Fig. 3. 
The truck transom is a steel bar with plates formed at 
each end which bear on the wheel pieces and carry the 
car body load direct to them, The truck transom, as has 
been shown by test, in tensile and shearing strengths pro- 
vides a factor of safety of about 30. This, while unusu- 
ally high, is considered desirable inasmuch as the transom 
is the direct load carrying member and absolute safety 
depends upon it. The material heating furnaces, the ar- 


Fig. 4.—Punching and Shearing Pedestal Plates. 


rangement of them with respect to the machines, and the 
appliances for cooling the finished forgings without chang- 
ing their form are other features which had to be given 
special consideration in a plant of this character. 

Perhaps the most novel part in the Curtis all-forged 
truck is the pedestal. It is made without castings, being 
formed of steel plate. The car body load is carried 
through four springs about each journal box, direct and 
independent of the pedestal plates, to the wheel pieces. 
This is accomplished by having steel bars which act as 
the upper slabs of the coil springs pass through punched 
openings in the pedestal plates and have direct bearing 
with the underside of the wheel pieces. Thus the pedestal 
plates act only as guides to the journal boxes in their rise 
and fall with the varying conditions of the track. The 
plates are sheared and punched to finished shape with 
jigs, which operations are shown in Fig. 4, and are then 
heated and bent into their finished shape by special bull- 
dozer forms as shown in Fig. 5. The forms are designed 
to do the bending without stretching or weakening the 
stock at any point. The plates can be assembled without 
special fitting, and reaming or drifting of rivet holes is 
unnecessary. 

The Machine Shop.* 

This shop is 40x 200ft., with high open head room, 
and is well lighted and ventilated. No artificial illumina- 
tion is required except at night. Shed structures connect 
the buildings so that communication is possible in all 
kinds of weather, and protection is afforded the tracks, 
compressed air pipes and wiring connections between 
them. The floor of the machine shop is of concrete and 
the interworks tracks have their metal ties imbedded in 
it. The floor is unobstructed and movement of material 
even across the tracks is not difficult. Included in the 
machine shop equipment are the following, designated as 
before by corresponding numbers on the plan, Fig. 1: 


Fig. 5.—Bending and Forming Pedestal Plates. 
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Four 26-in. Barnes<drills (51-54), belt-driven from counter, 
with 10-hpt motor, each with a capacity of drilling up to 2% in. 
with high speed drills. For rapid drilling work, oil compound 
from a gravity system is supplied to each machine. 20-in. four- 
spindle Barnes gang drill (56), with a atic approach, quick 
return and back geared, belt driven from counter. Used for 
small drilling work with jibs, such as bolts and pins. 20-in. 
Bogert turret lathe (57), with outfit of tools for making bolts 
and pins in quantity, with a capacity of rod up to 24% in. Ma- 
chine is belt driven from counter. 1%-in. Reliance triple bolt 
cutter (61), with chucks, taps, dies and special tools, for 
threaded work to the capacity of the machine. Belt driven from 
counter. 24-in. Rockford shaper (62), back geared and equipped 
with full line of small tools, used for the regular line of shaper 
work and tool making. Belt driven from counter with 10-hp. 
motor. 24 in. by 14 ft. Lodge & Shipley patent head lathe (64), 
with taper attachment and back geared. Used for general work. 
Belt driven from back geared, variable speed counter, with 10- 
hp. motor. 380 x 30 in. by 8 ft. Cincinnati heavy duty planer 
(71), with i0-bp. motor, direct connected through a variable 
speed gear box for adjustable cutting speeds, two rail heads and 
power lift. Used for all heavy planer work. No. 5 Ransom 
double emery grinder (63), fitted with protective guards and 
uses 16-in. wheels of different grades for the special work done. 
Driven by 5-hp, motor, with starting box lever on machine. 
Q. M. 8S. automatic saw grinder (58), is used for cold saw 
sharpening and is belt driven from counter. Yankee drill grind- 
er (55), is used for sharpening high speed drills and is belt 
driven from counter. A multiple drill (59), wheel boring ma- 
chine (81), axle lathe (82), and wheel press (83), direct con- 
nected with motors are a part of the equipment of the shop. 
Jib cranes (indicated) with hoists, serve all machines and inter- 
works tracks (indicated) reach all points. A traveling crane 
(indicated) handles material in quantity. 


A general view in the machine shop is shown in Fig. 
6. The tools here installed were selected for their par- 
ticular work and not expected to be of a wide range of 
capacity nor to be used for miscellaneous work. Every 
endeavor has been directed toward the most economical 
production of the one line of work—truck parts. Tem- 
plets and gauges are used throughout and special jigs 
and tools wherever they may be called for, interchange- 
ability being a very important, if not the most important, 
consideration. An example is the drilling of truck cor- 
ners, illustrated in Fig. 7. There is an unusual equip- 
ment of small tools, especially such as high speed drills 
and reamers, which are used in drilling with jigs and 
fitting machine bolts. The interchangeability so simplifies 
the assembling and the erecting that time and cost are 
very materially reduced. Large numbers of the parts are 
also adapted to trucks of different types, so that there 
is not the expense of so great an assorted production as 
would attend the making of all parts of any one type, 
special to that type. For. the making of certain parts 
special machines are employed, including those for mak- 
ing bolts and pins, the drilling of cotter pin holes, the 
threading of turnbuckle screws, &c. 
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Fig. 7.—Drilling Truck Corners with a Jig. 
The Erecting Shop. 

This is a bay of the building occupied by the machine 
shop and is also 40 x 200 ft. A crane runs its length, 
serving all-parts of the floor. The railroad tracks that 
enter the building and the erecting tracks of different 
gauges are placed upon timbered concrete foundations, 
and the remainder of the. floor is concrete, flush with the 
track. The interworks system extends into this shop, 
reaching all parts and connecting it with the other build- 
ing. In addition to the system of erecting tracks, with 
their pits, and the interworks track, the traveling crane 
handles assembled work and erected trucks. It is a 
Northern crane equipped with alternating current motors 
and has a capacity of 74% tons, a span of 40 ft., and a 
runway length of 200 ft. The trolley has a 24%-hp. motor, 
the bridge a 10-hp. motor and the hoist a 21-hp. motor, all 
of Wagner make, as are all of the driving motors through- 
out the shops. The crane has cage control and is fitted 
For 
light hoisting air hoists are used. The other machinery 
in this shop includes the following: 


A 30-ton and two 70-ton Hanna riveters (72-74-75), air oper- 
ated with the special feature of maximum pressure the last 4 
in. of stroke, are used upon the riveting work of trucks, The 
shop is fitted with ferges (F) for rivet fires and also has an 
oil furnace (O. F.) for heating rivets. The usual equipment of 





Fig. 6.—A General View in the Machine Shop. 
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Fig. 8.—A General View in the Erecting Shop. 


small tools, including a number of air tools for various opera- 
tions, is to be found in the shop. 

A general view in the erecting shop is shown in Fig. 
8, and the assembling of side frames in Fig. 9. The re- 
markable thing of the product is that there are no cast- 
ings entering into it. It may have been noticed that the 
plant is without a foundry. The particular service re- 
quired of car trucks is-such that an all-forged frame has 
its advantages, and in case of accident the parts instead 
of being broken will be bent out of shape, and can be 
more easily repaired than a new casting could be obtained 
and applied. 

The Material and Finishing Shops. 

These together occupy a building 40 x 220 ft. and 
are served by a traveling crane. In the material shop 
the open hearth steel and wrought iron is received as raw 
material, and is cut roughly to dimensions before being 
distributed. There is no machinery in the finishing shop, 
and that in the material shop includes the following: 

A No. 20 Lea simplex cold metal saw (93), with a capacity 
of cutting 29 in. wide by 6 in. thick. A supply of saws is pro- 
vided so the machine can be operated constantly. The machine 
is driven by a 3-hp. motor and has a starting box with a lever 


on the machine. A friction saw (94) for cutting several pieces 
Fig. 9.—Assembling Side Frames. of material at the same time where the size is uniform ; straight- 


. 10.—A General View in the Material Shop. 
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Fig. 11.—Motor Drive on a Planer. 


ening rolls (91) and a straightening press (92) for material 
that enters the truck without forging work being done upon it, 
all are a part of the equipment of the shop. 

In the material shop are provided special racks for 
storing the lighter material, so that it may be inspected 
and kept in order without extra labor. The cars can run 
directly into this shop, as shown in the view in the 
finished part stock in the material shop, given in Fig. 10. 

In the finishing shop special devices are used for 
cleaning the erected trucks before painting. The parts 
that are not easy of access of the finished truck are 
painted before assembling. ‘There is ample room in 
this shop to handle trucks, giving them plenty of time to 
dry. 

The Power Supply. 


Electric power from the high tension lines of the 
Illinois Traction system is used for operating the works. 
The current is transformed from 33,000 to 440 volts at 
which pressure it is distributed. It is three-phase 25- 
cycle alternating current. All machines that can be 
driven to advantage by individual motors are so equipped, 
and the motors are placed on the machines in a compact 
way. Where belt driving is best short sections of line 
shafting supported on the steel frame of the buildings 
are driven by motors of ample power for all units con- 
nected. Examples of motor drive in the shops are shown 
in the other illustrations. Fig. 11 shows a direct motor 
drive on a planer, Fig. 12 a direct motor drive on a bull- 
dozer and Fig. 18 one on a shear where belt connection 
is used. Motors to the extent of 200 hp. are now in 
operation, ranging in size from small motors that operate 
Single emery grinders to one of 60 hp. which drives an 
air compressor. Steam hammers, riveters, hoists and air 


tools require a considerable capacity of compressed air. 
An Ingersoll-Rand two-stage air compressor of 350 cu. ft. 










































Fig. 12.—A Direct Motor Driven Bulldozer. 
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per minute capacity, driven by the motor just mentioned, 
is the source of this air. The compressor is fitted with 
a special cylinder cooling system to allow constant op- 
eration. The pipe distributing system affords attach- 
ments to hoists and tools at a large number of conven- 
ient points, so that the work does not have to be moved 
about to obtain a source of power. Compressed air is 
also used in sand blast devices to clean the scale and dirt 
from the assembled and erected trucks before they are 
given the protective coats of color and varnish. 


——__- + eo ___—_- 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association. 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association departed 
from the routine: of its meetings by gathering at The 
Elton, Waterbury, Conn., February 10. There was a large 
attendance, 100 being present at the dinner. President 
W. A. Viall presided. At the business meeting the presi- 
dent announced the death of Herbert J. Burroughs of 
the Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, and a committee 
consisting of Henry A. Carpenter, A. J. Miller and Theo. 
Colvin was appointed to prepare resolutions. Wonham 
& Magor, Boston, Mass., and Baxter D. Whitney & Son, 
Winchendon, Mass., were elected to membership. L. N. 





Fig. 13.—Belted Motor Drive on a Shear, 


Perrault, Waterbury Castings Company, chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for this meeting, was the 
toastmaster at the dinner, and the speakers were Presi- 
dent Viall, F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry Com- 
pany, New Haven; W. R. Webster, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and W. H. Carpenter, Bris- 
tol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn. The two last named 
took the brass business as their subject. 


+o 


Reporting concerning the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
of India, a description of whose plans for iron and steel 
works was given in The Iron Age of July 12, 1906, Consul- 
General Wm. H. Michael, Calcutta, India, says that 4000 
men have been at work for some time on the site selected. 
American engineers are in charge, and the construction 
Work is on the lines originally laid out by Charles P. 
Perin, New York, C. M. Weld and their associates. The 
ore in the company’s Ramrana property has proved to be 
highly valuable and the coal and limestone properties are 
being developed. It is expected that rails and other prod- 
ucts will be manufactured by the end of 1910. ° 
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The Trial of Patent Cases.* 


Abuses of the Present System. 


BY LOUIS C. BAEGENER, NEW YORE. 


In my opinion, the practice and procedure of trying a 
patent case is antiquated, time consuming, abnormally ex- 
pensive and generally unsatisfactory; final judgments 
are practically unobtainable, and pecuniary judgments so 
rare that any well advised infringer need hardly fear 
them. 

How Time is Consumed and Expenses Run Up. 


Once upon a time—so long ago that the memory of 
mankind runneth not to the contrary—our United States 
Supreme Court formulated rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. If these rules are followed the testimony in a 
patent suit might be ready for the court at the end of 
six months. Practically, however, it takes from a year 
to 18 months to reach this point. The testimony of wit- 
nesses is taken at the lawyers’ offices, usually on the type- 
writer. If taken stenographically, the stenographer bene- 
fits more by that method than the lawyers, because the 
lawyers and experts as a rule charge per diems, and of 
course the longer it takes the more per diems. The worst 
feature of this method of taking testimony is that it is 
practically legally impossible to stop either the witness 
or counsel from padding the record with testimony that 
would never be admissible were the trial in open court 
and could be ruled upon forthwith. 

The record is unconsciously padded in this way by 
nearly everybody, for, firstly, it is in the direction of 
everybody’s interest to do so; and, secondly, it requires 
less brain work to put such testimony in the record rather 
than to concentrate thought upon what is strictly relevant 
and competent and thereby materially condense the 
record. 

It is not unusual for an expert witness to favor the 
court with his views on the witness stand for weeks and 
months at a time. By: the way, eminent counsel once 
defined an expert to be one who swears expertly. And 
the legal taxable costs for a deposition of this kind to 
the successful party are $2.50. Of course, this may have 
been a fair -compensation 100 years ago, but it does not 
compensate a day laborer to-day for a day’s work. It is 
not at all unusual for a suit involving fairly important 
issues to cost each side at the rate of from $10,000 to 
$20,000 per year. 

After all the testimony has been taken it must usually 
be printed, an oral argument then takes place and printed 
briefs are submitted. After the close of the arguments, 
if not before, the court goes to sleep, forgets the oral argu- 
ments, and usually after the lapse of considerable time 
renders an opinion, resulting in a decree dismissing the 
complaint or directing an injunction and an accounting. 

There is usually a stay of the accounting pending an 
appeal by the unsuccessful party to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for that circuit, and if the decree of the court 
below is confirmed, testimony for an accounting is taken 
before a master and again all the elements combine to 
protract examinations and increase expenses. Practically, 
except in extraordinarily important cases, it is best to 
drop the accounting. The defendant is usually an irre- 
sponsible corporation anyway, or has lost or burnt its 
books of account. The burden of proof is very heavily on 
the complainant, and the law very jealously protects the 
poor infringer against unjust attacks. If you are lucky 
you get a judgment which is not reversed on appeal. 
You must be still luckier if you collect it, and if the 
expenses of obtaining and collecting such a money judg- 
ment are less than its face value you are indeed a for- 
tuante man. 

I always believed with old Galileo, or the old darkey, | 
that the sun do move, and if I.sueceeded in getting the in- 
junction I usually had enough of my client’s money by 
that time and was anxious to turn to the next job. I 
have, however, heard of others occasionally collecting a 
judgment of some magnitude. 


* A paper read before the American Chemical Society. 
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Further Troubles to Be Encountered. 


Now, having obtained your injunction in this United 
States, which is generally believed to extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the gulf to Canada, you 
might be foolish enough to think that your patent is valid 
and will henceforth be cheerfully respected. If you think 
that you are woefully mistaken. For, mark you, there 
are nine Circuit Courts of Appeals of the United States 
of co-ordinate jurisdiction. For instance, the second cir- 
cuit takes in New York, Connecticut and Vermont; but 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania are in the third, and what 
is law in the second circuit in any particular case is not 
necessarily the law in the third, as the latter tribunal 
will frequently, “ always with a heavy heart, however,” 
intimate when coming to a diametrically opposite con- 
clusion from that reached by the second. 

So that, if you get an injunction in New York City 
against the Excelsior Corporation, with a capital stock 
of $500, the incorporators can go to Hoboken, N. J., and 
incorporate as the Hoboken Excelsior Company, and 
everything, every detail that I have told you about the 
conduct of a law suit, must be done over again at similar 
expense of time and money. 

The usual result is that the last Circuit Court of “Ap- 
peals differs from the first. It is seldom that it agrees 
with it, and, of course, only when it can’t help itself; 
otherwise it would surrender its own judgment, which 
all married men know is supposed to be wrong. 


The Complainant Worse Off Than Before, 


Now you are worse off than you were before. Before 
you began your first successful suit you could at least 
threaten or bluff with the patent and occasionally find an 
honest man who might give you a cent or two more for 
the patented article, just so that he might feel he was 
not a tort feasor every time; but now you are ridiculed 
and laughed at. 

When I began the practice of the law, over 30 years 
ago, appeals from the Circuit Court were as a matter 
of right to the United States Supreme Court. It did 
take two or three years before your case was reached, 
but when it was you got a square deal, whether the de- 
cision was for or against you. It was finis poloniae—or 
the end—but now there is never an end in sight for the 
unfortunate patentee. 

Some genius, who in my opinion ought to be crucified, 
invented the present system of- appealing to the Circuit: 
Court of Appeals, and inserted a provision that no ap- 
peals from these circuits lie to the United States Supreme 
Court. { 
You can petition the United States, Supreme Court, 
but as this august tribunal is exceedingly busy with 
many matters of the greatest importance, most of these 
petitions are denied without opinion, and the result is 
that whenever a diversity of opinions exists between two 
Circuit Courts of Appeals as to the validity of a patent 
and a petition for certiorari is denied, you can keep on 
litigating and guessing which of the two courts is right, 
and the chance is one guess would be about as good as 
the other. 

There have been attempts to create one Court of Ap- 
peals at Washington, to which all appeals in patent cases 
would lie; but as the creation of such a court means the 
dispensation of patronage, I dare say that another decade 
or so will expire before such an improvement can go into 
effect. 

Difficult to Suggest a Remedy. 


I have narrated facts to you; how to cure these ills 
I am not prepared to say. In the earlier years of my 
practice I did not appreciate the great crime committed 
against the interests of the people. Now I am too old to 
make an effort to change them; but, like Carnegie, to 
some slight extent, I admit, I have benefited by these 
protective laws. ; 

You can readily see what such a condition of affairs 
leads to. As a young man I took for granted that all 
judges were honest and learned. I have never since had 
reason to change my mind as to the integrity of judges, 
but the capacity and ability of judges in patent causes 
are as varied as the colors of the rainbow. 

That patent lawyer is indeed inexperienced and care- 
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less if to some extent he does not carefully select his 
tribunal so far as that is possible. For among the judges 
there are some who are so opposed to monopolies and 
patents that a mere look at the red seal and blue strings 
of a patent incites them to such wrath that the patent is 
instantly doomed. 

And don’t think for a moment that that is a joke 
either, because nobody has ever yet been able to define 
what is invention or discovery and how much or how 
little work, how laborious or how brilliant, there must be 
to dignify it by the name invention; and, therefore, any 
learned judge can always judicially decree that the claims 
are void for lack of patentable novelty, and no tribunal 
can really settle that question in any particular case 
except a court of last resort like the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Therefore, it does make some difference whether you 
go before one court or another, even admitting that both 
courts decree according to their conscience; but, after 
all if the court of last resort finally finds in your favor, 
it is a poor consolation to say the judge meant well. It 
would have served your interest much better if he habit- 
ually meant ill and at the same time decided correctly in 
every instance. 

While I have pointed out to you the abuses from 
which you as inventors and patentees suffer in the at- 
tempt to enforce your rights, I shall before closing call 
your attention to a ridiculous abuse from which of late 
the poor public suffers. 


The Contributory Infringer. 


An infringer is called a tort feasor, and that is a bad 
enough name, but a contributory infringer is the worst 
specimen of humanity imaginable. This theory of con- 
tributory infringement is, like alfalfa or Indian corn, the 
peculiar growth of our country, and I advise you pat- 
entees to cultivate this theory and profit thereby. 

Under the law as made by the courts to-day you can 
sell your patented engines, your aluminum, your carbide 
and other patented products upon condition that the pur- 
chaser, as long as he uses your patented device or proc- 
ess, shall buy his flour, eggs, oatmeal or soap, his rat 
traps, furniture or whatever you please from you or 
your agents, and if any wicked provision or hardware 
dealer should be mean enough to sell any of these ar- 
ticles to your vendees with knowledge of these restric- 
tions, he becomes a contributory infringer, and you can 
annoy him and sue him and make him account for your 
losses. 


This country never does anything by halves. It gives 
the worst protection possible to the patentee seeking to 
enforce the rights plainly given him by statutory law. 
On the other hand, by trick and device not found in the 
statutory law or in the patent laws of any other country, 
it enables him to hamper trade in the most beautiful 
manner possible. 

Of course, this theory of contributory infringement 
does much to make patent laws unpopular, and in the end 
the honest patentee will suffer. 


How Patent Cases Are Tried Abroad, 


You might ask me what remedies E haye to suggest. 
I can only say that in England all patent suits are tried 
in open court, and more quickly disposed of in consequence. 
The successful party recovers, say, two-thirds of his real 
expenses paid to lawyers and experts, but I do not pro- 
fess to be accurate on this point. 

In Germany, I understand, absolutely every patent is 
valid after five years, and during the five years prac- 
tically valid, unJess a proceeding is brought during that 
period in the Patent Office to vacate the patent. 

Of course, neither in Great Britain nor Germany are 
there nine courts of last resort and of co-ordinate juris- 
diction. The .necessity for establishing one tribunal of 
last resort, be it a special Court of Appeals, or be it again 
the United States Supreme, Court, seems to me so self- 
evident that no man of ordinary intelligence can doubt 
it. ‘ 

That the public would benefit by the taking of testi- 
mony before judges with some power to rule upon. the 
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evidence goes without saying, even if this would necessi- 
tate the appointment of 50 or more additional judges. 

And in my opinion this last reform is the most needed, 
and you should direct your energies toward accomplish- 
ing it. Probably in course of time remedies will be found 
to correct some of the other abuses to which I have called 
attention. 

The theory of contributory infringement will probably 
be exploded or confined within reasonable limits by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

——— »+—-e—__—__ 


The Taylor Improved Journal Box. 


For passenger and freight car trucks W. P. Taylor 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have recently perfected an im- 
proved railroad car journal box, or oil box, fitted with a 
patent dust and waterproof self-locking cover. The box 
opening has two faces, one projecting % in. beyond the 
other, and the inside of the cover is correspondingly re- 
cessed, so that when closed it fits and makes a tight 
joint, excluding dust and water. The top of the cover 
is enlarged in cylindrical form to inclose the hinge lug, 
which extends the width of the box, and the hinge pin, 
leaving no aperture at the hinge joint through which 
dust and water might work into the journal box. The 





A New Journal Box with Dustproof Self-Locking Cover, Made by 
W. P. Taylor & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


box cover is held closed by a self-locking device, con- 
sisting of two lateral spring-actuated latch bolts sup- 
ported in brackets on the inside of the lid. The bolts 
catch under lugs on the box inside of the opening. This 
device used in combination with the Master Car Builders’ 
standard flat spring closes the cover automatically and 
holds it perfectly tight. The hinge pin is secured by a 
nut and then riveted, which prevents the cover being 
stolen or lost by jarring loose. 

In fitting the covers to the boxes hydraulic pressure is 
used, the cover being pressed to a tight bearing around 
the face. of the box and along the back of the hinge. A 
considerable economy in lubricating oil and packing 
waste is effected by the use of these dustproof jour- 
nal boxes as they give longer service without repacking, 
dust being kept out of the oil soaked waste. There is 
also a saving in labor on account of the less frequent 
repacking necessary. 

The boxes are made of a special gray iron and also 
of semisteel, and the covers of malleable iron. The 
boxes are cast by a special process of molding, which 
secures a perfectly true face equal to a planed face. 
About 1000 of these improved dustproof boxes are al- 
ready in use on the Vanderbilt lines, and they are being 
tested by other railroad companies. 

————_3-+e—_______ 

The Riter-Conléy Mfg. Company; steel construction, 
Pittsburgh, has just established fh the West two new 
sales offices, one in St. Louis, Third National Bank Build- 
ing, with H. B. Clarke as resident manager, and one in 
Seattle, Centra]. Building, with W. H. Dickinson as resi- 
dent manager. 
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Tariff Testimony at Washington. 


From additional statements filed with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, the 
following have been selected as of most interest to our 
readers : 


From the Susquehanna Smelting Company, Lock- 
port, N. ¥. 


We trust in view of the statement submitted to you by 
the Electro Metals Company, a Canadian corporation, which 
purports to contradict two statements of fact included in 
our brief upon the subject of ferrosilicon, and relative to 
Canadian competition, that you will give this short reply 
your consideration. The Electro Metals Company, through 
Walter Gaston, has taken exception to two statements in 
our brief: 

1. That it buys Canadian charcoal at two-thirds the price 
at which we can buy it. 

2. That it obtains power 25. per cent. cheaper than we 
can obtain it, although the power originally comes from the 
same power development. 

With regard to the first statement we apologize to Mr. 
Gaston and the Electro Metals Company. We should have 
said “can buy Canadian charcoal at two-thirds the price at 
which we can obtain it.” The price of charcoal, f.o.b. Toron- 
to, is $8 per 2000 Ib., while the best price of charcoal at 
Lockport, to very large consumers, is $11.25 per 2000 Ib., 
the average price ranging from $13 to $16 per 2000 lb. The 
purest ferrosilicon is made by using charcoal as a reducing 
agent, and we had fallen into the error that the Electro 
Metals Company would be sure to use charcoal. The Elec- 
tro Metals Company may use no charcoal at all or use im- 
ported charcoal; in either event’ we are content to leave it 
that the price of charcoal in Canada is substantially two- 
thirds the price of charcoal in Lockport, N. Y. 

To pass to the second statement of fact to which the 
Electro Metals Company takes exception: “‘ That the Cana- 
dian company obtains bounty-fed power 25 per cent. cheaper 
than we can obtain it at Lockport, N. Y.” ‘The statement 
that this power was 25 per cent. cheaper is substantially true 
as shown below. We will say at once, however, that we 
were misinformed that the cheaper Canadian power was the 
consequence of a bounty given to the company developing 
power. This statement was incorrect, and it is correct to 
state that the company developing the power pays royalty 
on all power developed to the Canadian Government. It is 
however, an undisputed fact that Niagara power developed 
on the Canadian side can be bought at Welland, Ont., for 
$12.75; at points nearer the origin in Canada for $12.50, 
and that at no point on the American side can power of iden- 
tical character from the same development, or any other, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief, be bought for less than 
$16, for smelting purposes. Lockport, owing to a variety 
of reasons, obtains benefit of the most favorable rates. These 
facts, it will be admitted, do constitute a natural advantage 
in favor of the Canadian industry concerned. 

We can scarcely believe that the Electro Metals Com- 
pany was ever offered power in a possible location for this 
enterprise in the United States at a price less than $12.75 
per horsepower per year, since we ourselves, before locating 
our plant at Lockport, searched over the American side of 
the Niagara frontier for the most favorable rates. In no 
case were we offered a rate better than $16, and in most 
cases a considerably higher one. We feel satisfied that there 
is no point in the United States where ferrosilicon could be 
manufactured and marketed to better advantage than close 
to Niagara Falls on the Niagara frontier, taking freight 
rates and power cost both into consideration. On these 
facts we contend that our second statement was justified. 

Mr, Gaston makes many and varied statements as to 
European competition, which from their general and in- 
definite nature do not call for reply. The salient fact re- 
mains that never at any time has an American manufacturer 
been able to compete either abroad or in Canada, while both 
the European and Canadian manufacturer are to-day selling 
ferrosilicon in the States at pfices which appear to us, who 
have both knowledge and experience, to be unfair and 
ridiculous. We cannot believe that lately ferrosilicon that 
has been made in the States has been sold in Canada at a 
profit. If ferrosilicon has been sold into Canada from the 
States at anything like present prices it must have been 
first imported from abroad; a fact that would throw an in- 
teresting light on European costs. 

We should be sorry for the committee to think that a 
brief was submitted by us in bad faith.. Any unintentional 
misrepresentation we are prepared to take the blame for., 
We frankly admit that we approached the Ways and Means 
Committee in the interest only of the manufacturers 6f do- 
mestic electrolytic ferrosilicon. We submit, however, that 
out statement gave the committee a true idea of the actual 
position, a position which justifies our brief. Lastly, we 
would remind the committee that practically the only other 
corporation interested in the domestic industry—namely, the 
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Electro Metallurgical Company of Niagara Falls, fully con- 
firmed our statements in its brief presented upon the subject. 


From the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The following arguments are respectfully submitted on 
behalf of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, 
producer of purely commercial iron and coal, and located in 
the Birmingham, Ala., District, against any alteration in the 
present tariff rate on coal and pig iron: 

Birmingham is the chief producing center of the coal and 
iron industry of Alabama, and Alabama produces more pig 
iron than any other Southern State. Alabama can produce 
in normal times about 1,800,000 tons of pig iron and 14,500,- 
000 tons of coal. Its own manufactories consume approx- 
imately 55 per cent. of its output of pig iron, leaving 45 
per cent. to be marketed elsewhere. This amounts, therefore, 
to 810,000 tons. : 

Geographically, and from the standpoint of consumption, 
Birmingham is badly located, being 275 miles from tide- 
water. Note the following freight rates to the principa! 
points of consumption : 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Philadelphia (rail and water) 
Philadelphia (all rail) 

New York (rail and water) 
New York (all rail) 


Boston (rail and water) 
Boston (all rail) 


From the above figures you will note that the average 
freight rate on Birmingham pig iron is considerably in excess 
of the present tariff. 

The cost of making pig iron in Birmingham in 1907, prior 
to the panic of October of that year, was $12.61 per gross 
ton of 2240 Ib., thus making the cost laid down in New York, 
during that period, $12.61 plus $4.25 equals $16.86, exclud- 
ing any profit. 

The present selling price of Birmingham No. 2 is $13, 
f.o.b. ears, or $17.25 New York Harbor. The present selling 
price of Cleveland (English) pig iron is $12.04. This iron 
can be delivered in New. York Harbor for $2 per ton 
freight. So that on the present basis Cleveland iron would 
cost, on dock New York, $12.04 plus $2 plus $4, equals 
$18.04, or a difference of only 79 cents. 

It may be argued that the present average cost of mak- 
ing pig iron in the Birmingham District is less than $12.61, 
and this is quite true, but the lessening in cost is simply the 
result of panic conditions, and a revival of prosperity would 
immediately send the cost back to the 1907 figures. 

Even at the present selling price there is no undue profit, 
for with our lean ores, requiring from 14% to 2 tons of coke 
per ton of iron, the yield to the stockholder is small. The 
truth of this statement is evidenced by the following figures: 
— ve y 50,000 
Cost of building 800 coke ovens and opening coal mines 300,000 
Cost of building coal washer 


Cost of opening ore mines 
Cost of opening limestone quarry 


This investment will have to be renewed once every 10 
years, and as such a furnace will produce in this period 
about 750,000 tons of pig iron the product would have to 
make for renewal $1,300,000, and for 6 per cent interest, 
$780,000 ; total, $2,080,000; or practically $3 per ton. So 
that, even if the average cost of iron be $10 now, only a 
living profit is being obtained at to-day’s selling figures. 

Furthermore, you will note that no allowance is made 
for investment in mineral lands and depreciation thereof, it 
being rather roughly assumed that the appreciation in the 
value of mineral lands will cover this. 

It should be further stated that the pig iron market 
abroad would welcome the least reduction in the tariff, as 
the above figures show that a very moderate reduction would 
allow them to use our Atlantic seaboard towns as a dump- 
ing ground; and it is to these very Atlantic seaboard towns 
that we look for the consumption of a large amount of our 
surplus pig ‘ron. ° 

Turning now to coal: If you will look at a map of the 
United States, you will note that the Ohio and tributary 
streams provide a highway for the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky and partially for those of West Vir- 
ginia. As a general proposition, the coal of these States is 
of rather better grade and more cheaply mined than ours; 
therefore they can control the whole river trade all the way 
to New Orleans. On the Atlantic Coast the Pocahontas 
field, with its 10-ft. seam of the best coal in the world, can. 


* mine coal and.put, it on board ship at prices we can never 


hope to reach. This means that the Atlantic seaboard trade. 
from Maine to Tampico, Mexico, is controlled by the Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia coals, and this leaves us only the 
restricted area immediately contiguous to our district. 

The truth of the foregoing was demonstrated last 
autumn, when, owing to an excessive and prolonged drought, 
coal could not be boated down the Ohio. This brought about 
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an immediate demand from Mississippi Valley points, and 
at one time this district shipped into New Orleans alone 
3000 tons per day. As soon as the Ohio reached a boating 
stage, however, this demand failed. 

Now, if the tariff be removed on coal, the Nova Scotia 
mines, situated as they are on tidewater, can supply the At- 
lantic Coast by direct barge and steamer at figures which 
will deprive our Virginia and West Virginia mines, with 
their railroad haul to tidewater, of all profit, and cause them 
to further seek interior trade, thus still further restricting 
our sales area. 

From the above figures and facts, which are most con- 
servatively stated, it is evident that Alabama is rather in 
need of an increase in the tariff than a decrease. 


NG nee 


The New Steptoe 16-In. Crank Shaper. 


Novel features have been incorporated in a recently 
designed back geared crank shaper, manufactured by the 
John Steptoe Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
head can be instantly loosened by pushing the lever at the 
back of the head, swiveled to any angle, and then be again 
instantly fastened by pulling the lever toward the 





ame New 16-In “Back Geared Crank Shaper Built by the John 
Steptoe Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


operator. This improvement effects a saving of time over 
the old manner of fastening the head with bolts, being 
considerably quicker than manipulating bolts, and re- 
quires no wrench. A stud passed through the center of 
the harp and an eccentric stud from the top of the ram 
pull the head squarely against the front of the ram. 

The length of stroke is altered by the lever projecting 
through the feed plate and can be accomplished while 
the machine is in motion. The device in the bull gear is 
self-locking and is held in position when the adjusting 
lever is taken off the shaft, thus avoiding the necessity of 
locking the shaft in position. The telescopic screw under 
the table is fully inclosed, preventing oi] and chips from 
getting under the base, which usually happens where a 
hole is left in the base of the machine. 

The operating side of the machine is stiffened by a 
basin shaped brace of large cross section. The base of 
the machine is heavy to eliminate vibration, a slight 
amount. of which in the base would mean serious vibra- 
tion at the tool. The shaft bearings have cast iron bush- 
ings, which are made a tight fit and are pressed’ ‘In place. 


The bushings can be removed and replaced readily when 


necessary. The shaft bearings are oiled by rings carry- 
ing the oil from wells to the shaft as it revolves, fur- 
nishing constant lubrication, which keeps the shaft cool 
and prevents it from cutting. The rings are wide strips 
of brass, giving liberal contact on the shaft and dis- 
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tributing the oil more freely than a round ring with its 
limited contact on the shaft. 

This company also manufactures a single geared crank 
shaper of similar design, with a gear ratio of about 
6% to 1. The back geared crank shaper illustrated has 
a single geared ratio of 6% to 1, and a back geared ratio 
of about 20 to 1. The back gears involve a sleeve with 
two gears attached and splined to the shaft, revolving 
with it, thus avoiding the wear on the hole in the gears 
common when they run idle on the shaft. By means of 
a second sleeve these gears are shifted through a lever at 
the back of the column, which is placed in an upright 
position within easy reach of the operator. The speed 
is thereby increased or decreased, or the power increased 
or decreased, as may be desired. The driving gears are 
of phosphor bronze. 

The ram is strongly ribbed and braced, and of heavy 
design. The feed plate is different from the design usu- 
ally used. The feed eccentric is pivoted, so that it can 
be swiveled in any direction. The holes in the plate are 
drilled and reamed tapered. The stud in the eccentric 
has a spring in it and is also tapered. The tapered pin 
will therefore take up any wear which may occur at this 
hole. The holes are drilled in a circle to keep them as 
far apart as possible and are numbered to correspond with 
the teeth in the feed ratchet, making it easy to set for 
the desired feed. The ring which encircles the feed eccen- 
tric is split and fitted with a fiber washer; by filing it 
any wear which may occur in the ring may be easily 
taken up. 

The vise base is graduated at an angle, so that the 
graduations can be easiliy seen by the operator. In 
fastening work in a vise the upper jaw has a tendency 
to lift as the work is tightened. To avoid this two bolts 
are placed through the upper jaw, and by means of two 
nuts the jaw can be firmly clamped to the lower jaw, 
which insures accuracy in the work. 


——_-+-e____ 


The Massillon Bridge & Structural Company.—This 
company, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000, has purchased the bridge plant at Massillon, 
Ohio, and will manufacture bridges and steel structures 
of all classes. The official staff of the company is as fol- 
lows: H. A. Croxton, president; ©. S. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Miles C. Bland, chief engi- 
neer; E.. Rice, secretary and treasurer; C. D. Yost, 
assistant secretary and treasurer; Robert M. Reay, 
superintendent of shops; Robert Sweed, superintendent 
of erection. Mr. Croxton is president of the Massillon 
lron & Steel Company, and is identified with other man- 
ufacturing industries in the vicinity. Mr. Davis was for 
12 years chief engineer of the Massillon Bridge Company 
and three years chief engineer of the Toledo-Massillon 
Bridge Company. Mr. Bland was contracting manager 
for the American ‘Bridge Company at Cleveland four 
years, and contracting engineer for the Pittsburgh Steel 
Mr. Rice was plant 
engineer for the Massillon Bridge Company 12 years, and 
plant engineer for the Toledo-Massillon Bridge Company 
three years. Mr. Reay has been superintendent of the 
plant at Massillon for 30 years. Mr. Sweed had charge 
of the erection work for the Massillon Bridge Company 
26 years, and for the Toledo-Massillon Bridge Company 
three years. 

—_—————__p--—_—_—__—_—_. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, one of the roads 
controlled and operated by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and which runs from Conneaut, on Lake Erie, 
to Bessemer. in the Pittsburgh District, is said to hold 
the world’s record for low cost of operation and net earn- 
ings. It has 152 miles of main line, and its freight 
density has attained the record of 5,748,147 tons per 
mile of road. The average revenue train load last year 
was 937 tons. The average train load bound to the Pitts- 


burgh District in, the busiest period of last year, was . 


1406 tons. Almést 10,000,000 tons per annum have been 
carried by this ore and fuel road. In the high record 
year for freight it moved something more than 6,000,000 
tons of iron ore. In a normal year it has earned $25,- 
924 for each mile. The highest net earnings in one year 
came to almost $3,000,000. 
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The Cutler-Hammer Hand Magnet. 


A hand lifting magnet weighing only 7 Ib., but capable 
of lifting castings of from 10 to 15 times its own weight, 
is a new product of the Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. It operates on 110-volt direct current 
circuits, and is furnished with drop cord and attachment 
plug so that it may be attached to an ordinary lamp 
socket. The push button mounted on top of the magnet 
and operated by the thumb closes the circuit to the coils 
and makes the magnet operative. On releasing the but- 
ton the poles become demagnetized and the load is re- 
leased. The first of these little magnets was made for 
the company’s own use and proved so useful that it was 
decided to manufacture for the market. 

In machine shops the magnet may be used for remov- 
ing chips and borings from machine tools or parts of 
work not easily accessible, as the bottoms of deep re- 
cesses. Dropped tools, bolts, boring bars, &c., are easily 
recovered with the magnet from places from which it 
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is small and of the self-starting, or polyphase, squirrel 
cage type and is installed at no great distance from the 
tank and float switch, so that the cost of wiring between 
the float switch and motor will not become excessive. 
With the self-starter only two small wires are required 
between the float switch and the self-starter. The main 
line current is carried in the wires which connect the self- 
starter to the motor, and if these are placed close together 
the heavy wiring will be reduced to a minimum. 

The self-starter is standard in sizes from 1 to 15 hp., 
but can be used only with single, two or three phase 
motors which can be thrown directly across the line to 
start. By substituting a pressure regulator for the float 
switch, referred to above, it can also be employed for 
automatically starting and stopping motors operating on 
compression systems. It finds a further application in 
vacuum air cleaning systems. The motor, self-starter and 


vacuum pump are usually installed in the basement, and 
a snap switch or push button for starting and stopping the 
motor is placed on each floor or in each room, if desired, 


“Typical Uses of the Hand Lifting Magnet Made by the Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


would be difficult to fish them by ordinary means.. For 
separating brass and iron filings it is especially useful. 
In the same manner tacks or nails can be separated from 
brass screws with which they may have been accidentally 
mixed. In foundries the magnet may be used to pick up 
hot or awkwardly shaped castings, smooth plates which 
are sometimes difficult to pick up from a flat surface, or 
for removing small particles of metal from the molding 
sand. 
———~ + 

The New Cutler-eHammer Alternating-Current 


Self-Starters. 

A new line of self-starters for use with alternating 
current motors has recently been placed on the market 
by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
These include self-starters for use with single, two or 
three phase motors which may be thrown directly across 
the line to start, two types of self-starters for squirrel 
cage motors and two for slip ring motors. In addition 
to these is a line of two-pole and three-pole float switches. 

The float switch is used in connection with a copper 
float, chain and weight for automatically starting and 
stopping motors operating pumps on open tank systems. 
By adjusting two buttons on a chain passing through an 
eye in the arm of the float switch this arm will be moved 
up or down whenever the water in the tank reaches a pre- 
determined high or low level, thus opening or closing the 


circuit to the solenoid of the self-starter, which in turn | 


operates to stop or start the motor. The same equipment 
may be used without a self-starter, provided the motor 


these being connected to the solenoid of the self-starter by 
small wires. sr : 
The second type of self-starter mentioned reduces the 
starting current by inserting resistance in the primary 
circuit of the motor. Where it is desirable to still further 
reduce the starting current a potential type of self-starter 
should be used. Squirrel cage motors are not well adapted 
for starting under heavy loads, hence these self-starters 
should be used only where the starting duty is light. They 
are well adapted for starting line shafts, ventilating fans 
or centrifugal pumps, but are not suitable for use with 
reciprocating pumps or machinery starting under load. 
The slip ring type of motor is much better suited for 
heavy starting duty than the squirrel cage motor, its start- 
ing characteristics being similar to that of a direct cur- 
rent shunt- wound motor where the starting torque does 
not exceed 250 per cent. of the normal torque, The third 
type of self-starters are suitable for use with slip ring 
motors; one form is for motors starting under full load, 
and another is limited to motors starting under light load 


or no load. 
—_———_»-e—____—_——_ 


Naylor & Co., New York, have secured from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an order requiring the Le- 
high. Valley Railroad Company to make a freight rate on 
pyrites cinder from. Buffalo, .N. Y., to points in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, not to exceed the rate on iron 
ore for the same deliveries. The fact was brought out 
that the rate on iron ore is $1.45 per ton to points of 
destination which have been carrying a $2 rate on pyrites 
cinder. 
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The Porter Process of Galvanizing 


Articles. 


In The Iron Age of August 18, 1904, a description was 
given of a machine invented by. George Porter for gal- 
vanizing small articles, such as nails, screws, washers, 
&c. This machine has been in successful use for some 
time by the Keystone Nail Company, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, but now operating a plant in Rochester, Pa. In 
the intervening years Mr. Porter has been extending his 
activities still farther in the same direction, and has in- 
vented apparatus for accomplishing a much greater 
amount of work in this line and displacing a very large 
part of the hand labor ordinarily used. This line of 
galvanizing machinery, which is designed to operate by 
the hot dipped process, automatically takes the articles 
to be galvanized from the acid tank and passes them 
through the various processes, weighing them and pack- 
ing them in kegs without the use of any hand labor what- 
ever. By this machinery the articles are evenly coated, 
the waste of zinc by the ordinary process of galvanizing 
is largely obviated, and the cost of galvanizing is con- 
siderably lessened by the reduction in the labor required. 
Following is a brief description of the machines in 
question : 

No. 1 is an automatic drying apparatus for drying 
small articles preparatory to galvanizing, This apparatus 
receives the articles from the acid bath in which they 
have. been immersed, heats them to any temperature re- 
quired, and removes all foreign substances which should 
not go into the galvanizing kettle with the articles. This 
assists in reducing the losses of drosses and oxidation. 

No. 2 is an automatic galvanizing or coating machine 
which is claimed to save the labor of five men over pres- 
ent methods. It effectively handles all such articles as 
nails, tacks, screws, rivets, fiftings, spikes, bolts, nuts, 
washers, &c. 

No. 3 is an automatic apparatus for removing hot sur- 
plus metal from metal coated articles and cooling them 
without the aid of water or liquids. This device is a 
great improvement on the first Porter machine, It suc- 
cessfully eliminates the use of water jackets which are 
a constant menace to successful operation, and are also 
subject to freezing in winter. It has a new design of 
‘elevator buckets for withdrawing the articles from the 
‘tank of molten metal, being so constructed as to handle 
even nails successfully, these having heretofore been 
found most difficult to manipulate with the form of 
buckets available. 

No. 4 is an automatic electro-magnetic separator and 
packing device. This separates the nails or other articles 
from the granular particles of zinc or other coating 
metals after being operated upon by apparatus No, 3. 

No. 5 is an automatic weighing scales which weighs 
the galvanized articles correctly from a continuous supply 
and records them automatically. This is claimed to weigh 
faster than any other scale in the market. It avoids de- 
pendence upon boys or men to put the correct weight of 
nails or other articles in the kegs. 

No. 6 is a combination of automatic devices for gal- 
vanizing or metal coating cross-arm braces and similar 
articles. These braces, which are used on telephone, tele- 
graph and electric light poles, have always been difficult 
and expensive articles to galvanize. This machine will 
galvanize 2700 lb. per hour, packed in bundles ready for 
shipment, with the labor of only three boys in the whole 
process. 

The Porter Metal Mfg. Company, Perry Building, Six- 
teenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of equipping and operating a 
factory with the above described apparatus and to turn out 
galvanized products. It also owns and-controls a patent 
for oil heating and heat regulating devices for galvaniz- 
ing tanks, which is a valuable addition to the apparatus 
named, as oil, natural gas or producer gas ‘is greatly supe- 
rior to coke for heating purposés in galvanizing. 


—_7-e——_—__- 
The new lake freighter Alva C. Dinkey, built for the 


Pittsburgh Steamship Company at the Lorain, Ohio, yard 
of the American Ship Building Company, and launched 
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February 6, is 600 ft. long over all and can carry 12,000 
tons of iron ore. The steamer E. J. Buffington, of like 
size, will be launched shortly... 


—_+-+e—__—_ 


The Kelly Cylinder Reamer. 


The construction and principle of the Kelly adjustable 
or floating reamer was described with illustrations in 
The Iron Age November 19, 1908. This, the size B, is 
made in capacities ranging from 1 to 5% in. in diameter 
of holes. Recently the manufacturer, the Kelly Tool 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has extended the line with 
the addition of the type C heavy body clinder reamer, 
particularly designed for finishing engine cylinders and 
made in a range of sizes from 3 to 11% in. in diameter. 
Except for the size and the form of the blades which are 
used for the roughing cut, these reamers are similar to 
those that have already been described in these columns. 
As with the smaller reamers the blade holder can be used 
rigid or floating. In the hogging or boring reamers the 
blade holder is secured, making a rigid boring tool usually 
set to cut about 0.02 in. below finished ‘size of the cylinder 
bore. When the finishing reamer is used the blade holder 
floats sidewise in the slot of the boring bar enough to 
compensate for any nonalignment of the machine from a 
few thousandths of an inch to 1-64 in. in extreme cases, 
so that: both blades in the finishing do an equal amount 
of work and insure a uniform diameter. 

The blades are of high speed steel, having a working 
section of % x 1 in., and are of convex radial form, fit- 
ting the smooth wall of the cylinder and acting as a pilot 
guide 1 in. long, bridging over any small defects or pores 
in the cylinder wall. The heels or rear part of the cut- 
ters are slightly rounded and dulled, causing the blades 
to act as a smooth nosed pilot in backing out, while 
under motion, giving a glasslike surface and entirely 
obviating, it is claimed, the necessity of grinding. It is 
argued that the avoiding of thé use of emery which is 
certain to leave dust in the cylinders that has a deleter- 
ious effect on piston rings, is a decided advantage for 
this reamer. 

The reamer body is one solid piece of hardened steél 
into which the hardened cutters are fitted tightly and are 
ground to fit the 10-degree dovetail slots in the body. 
The 10-degree hardened gibbed bushings, which apply 
their pressure on the outer edge of the blade, force it 
against the hardened inner wall of the dovetail slot of 
the body. Further security against yielding while under 
pressure in the work is acquired by placing a fine pitch 
hardened adjusting screw at the rear end of and directly 
in line with the hardened blades, thus forcing the reamer 
to cut its exact calipered size. The blades in each blade 
holder have a range of adjustment of % in. The com- 
pany also makes a type D cylinder reamer somewhat 
lighter in weight. The bodies of the type C are % x 2% 
in., and the blades, % x % in., and the bodies of the type 
D are % x 2:in., and the blades, 4% x 4 in. By using a 
relay of two Kelly type C finishing reamers in the boring 
bar slot the cylinder mill can be run continuously, and 
the reamers can be changed quickly with the certainty of 
maintaining a standard size. 

ne 


The L. Sessenwein Rail & Iron Company has estab- 
lished offices at 182 William street, Montreal, Canada, to 
deal in old railroad material and supplies for steam and 
electric railroads. Negotiations are under way for a large 
tract of land to be used as a storage yard for new and 
second hand steel rails that the company intends to deal 
L. Sessenwein, who severed 
connections in June, 1908, with Sessenwein Brothers, is 
managing director of the new company. , 


Though “the exact dimensions have not been published 
it is expected that the Titanic and Olympic, the two new 
vessels for the Whité Star Line, for Which keels have jast 
been laid at the Harland & Wolff shipyards at Belfast, 
will be about 900 ft. long and 90 ft. beam. Though of 
greater length than the Lusitania and Mauretania the 
new vessels will not. compete with them in speed, about 20 
knots being proposed. : 


f 
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ISOLATED POWER PLANTS.* 


The Case for the Central Station. 


BY RICHARD W. HALE, BOSTON, MASS. 


In practice the question whether an isolated plant 
shall be installed is debated by the owner, the consulting 
engineer (in Boston often an architect acts in this capac- 
ity) and the representative of the central station. The 
owner will listen to and trust his engineer, sometimes too 
much, forgetting the natural bias his advice may have 
when 4 commission may be affected by it. Sometimes, 
too, the owner will not give a fair hearing to the repre- 
sentative of the central station, or is even prevented from 
doing so by his engineer who does not sufficiently realize 
that it is a breach of fiduciary duty where his own com- 
mission depends upon the result. 


Presenting the Case of the Central Station. 


The representative of the central station in dealing 
with the owner starts at a disadvantage, and his success 
depends upon bringing the facts home to the owner and 
convincing him. The first division of these facts is the 
central station rate, and the nature and quality of the 
service it pays for. It is practically necessary, in the 
writer’s opinion, for success in this controversy to quote 
a rate and guarantee that is a public service rate. Of 
course, some owners are attracted by the idea of a secret 
rebate, but on the other hand, more are repelled by the 
suspicion that their larger competitors are getting a bigger 
rebate. And before the average special contract for serv- 
ice will expire by lapse of time it will probably be a 
crime to rebate .on the sale of power as it is now on 
transportation. The guaranteed public service rate is not 
only better general policy, but it fixes a basis of actual 
cost which is more attractive than even the most reliable 
estimates of what an isolated plant may do. 

As a matter of tactics also, comparison by a solicitor 
of business comes from the wrong mouth and is odious. 
While comparison is the ultimate object an enormous 
gain in effectiveness comes from stating the facts so fairly 
that the owner makes his own comparisons. It is better 
to invite searching inquiry into all the elements of cost 
on both sides and into the moral value of elements which 
do not show on a cost sheet. The writer, for instance, 
does not assert that the conclusions of cost reached later 
in this article should be offered as conclusive against the 
isolated plant in a particular case. But it is fair to say 
that a decision by the average owner will be much more 
likely to be right if he weighs for himself each item of 
cost, and neglects no item of risk or efficiency ; the wise 
advocate of central station service can do no better than 
to give assistance upon each specific point. 


Classification of Arguments, 


The arguments on both sides are best classified in two 
sets, those which do and those which do not appear in a 
full advance estimate of costs. In the latter class belong 
the assurance that a large central station always will 
be ready and never will break down, and its flexibility 
of service. A building supplied by a central station can 
be used as a storage warehouse where the light or power 
is turned on once a week or a factory where machines 
run all day with the same amount of foresight and cap- 
ital expenditure on the part of the owner of the build- 
ing, while an isolated plant is flexible only within nar- 
row limits. These will affect final costs to the man who 
pays at the end. Insurance and fire hazard also are hard 
to put in the cost sheet in advance. In Boston the under- 
writers are said to let a block plant go through a wall, 
while the public servant has to go into the street and out 
again even if the more direct and cheaper way is through 
the wall. Mr. Ripley in his recent article in The Irén 
Age reports reverse*conditions in-New York. But a hole 
in a partition with electric wires through it is not 
frowned on by underwriters without reason, and a serv- 
ice which avoids that is worth more to each one of 10,000 
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had the assistance of his brother, R. 8S. Hale, superintendent of 
the Boston Edison Electric Company. 





consumers even if the cost sheet of many of them will 
never show either a fire or an increased insurance pre- 
mium. 

It is sometimes argued that isolated plants are the 
right thing now because any intelligent mechanic can 
run them, and because central stations have led the way 
and served as schools. It is true, as suggested, that iso- 
lated plants and their superintendents have learned much 
from central sations and otherwise, and are better off in 
consequeuce. But is it not also true that the central sta- 
tions know more now than they did when the lessons 
were learned? It cannot be true that the intelligence of 
the stationary engineer is an asset or argument for any 
particular way of making power. His self-interest, how- 
ever, will often drive him, and his motives are as much 
to be reckoned with as his intelligence. In Boston this 
self-interest has made it necessary to watch with ex- 
treme care the meters which the central stations some- 
times install in isolated plants to convince their owners 
by actual records that such power is expensive. The 
meters have been tampered with and more frequently un- 
pecessary lights have been left burning or unncessary 
power used to falsify the record and save the job. 


Costs. 

If the central stations ever used to argue that an 
isolated electric plant is not to be allowed in fair com- 
parison the benefit of the fact that it is an addendum to 
a mechanical plant they have stopped doing so now. 
They are the people in the world most familiar with in- 
crement costs—that is, with the extent to which working 
a plant on an additional load increases total or decreases 
unit costs. Hence they sympathize fully with this argu- 
ment for isolated plants so long as the statistics based on 
it deal with facts and not fancies or futures. 

The items of cost of electric service which can appear 
on a cost sheet of the manufacture of electricity and be- 
long on every adequate one are believed to be as follows: 
Rent, interest, depreciation, repairs and renewals, taxes, 
insurance and fire protection, coal, water, lamps, sundries 
(oil waste, &c.), labor and profit. ; 

Rent.—A building should be designed with reserve 
space so that if there is an error in the allowance for 
any given service, or loads increase, there will not be 
an emergency cost of making room later. Such space 
while in reserve can usually be rented for about its value 
to the owner. Experience in Boston does not show that 
such reservation is an appreciable cost. For space that 
is used a fair rent should be allowed in the cost sheet. 
The files of the Boston Edison Company tell of a case 
where a consulting engineer advising on the problem 


- under discussion refused to allow anything for rent. The 


central station then offered to hire the space for a sub- 
station at the rate which it figured for gross rent. The 
owner refused that offer as low. The average rental 
value of space used for a plant ought to be charged 
against it. 

Interest.—The rate of interest which prevails in mer- 
eantile and electrical enterprises free from risk should 
be charged against an isolated plant. Its equivalent ap- 
pears in every central station cost. Neither real estate 
interest nor business profits are in point. This is exactly 
fair. It is about 6 per cent. To be fair, say, 5 per cent., 
but observe that risk is not included. 

Depreciation.—There is a steam engine in Bristol, 
England, over 125 years old, which is still iu service. The 
writer is director in a small water company which has & 


“lot of 2-ih: galvanized iron pipe which has lain on the 


surface of the ground in Maine since 1895 subjected half 
the year to 200 Ib. pressure and the other half of the 
year empty and covered with snow.’ It is nearly as good 
aS ever, and worth appreciably more than it cost. On 
the other hand, there are steam engines on record which 
were worthless when bought, and the very water com- 
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pany in question threw out in four years three systems 
for siphoning water over a rise. There are plenty of con- 
cerns which have been selling dynamos and switchboards 
for 15 years, The fair test would be to choose a year’s 
sales of such a concern to isolated plants made, say, 14 
years ago, and see what the percentage of depreciation, in 
fact, has been. Allowing for both growing obsolete and 
growing old where the last writer in The Iron Age allows 
only for the latter, such statistics would speak the exact 
truth. The writer is informed by men who were at that 
time working for the General Electric Company that 
they estimate that not 10 per cent. of such apparatus is 
in effective use to-day. To be sure, in the future age 
may be less important, but cbsolescence is likely to be 
‘more important than ever. The isolated plant built to- 
day will need 15 years hence to compare its costs with 
up to date central station costs not with those of to-day. 
So it will not be enough for it to last, unless it grows 
better as fast as centrai stations do. 

Taking depreciation in its exact sense $5 per annum 
for 14 years at 5 per cent. will produce $102.90, and will 
thus enable the owner to charge first cost off completely 
in, say, 18% years. If proper charges are made to re- 
newal account this seems about fair. But such figuring 
can be correct only if no part of the sinking fund is 
applied to any renewal in the whole 13% years. It 
should be available at the end in cash. The difference 
between two sets of statisticians probably depends upon 
whether depreciation is made to cover a multitude of 
sins, in which case 5 per cent. is not enough, or whether 
renewals have their own allowance. 


Repairs and Renewals.—The proper charge to this 
account is a sum sufficient to cover all wear and tear and 
breakage, and renew all wearing or decaying parts so 
that a sinking fund or depreciation allowance cannot 
only be set aside, but also be found in a bank account 
after it has been found in a ledger. On an installation 
cost of $428,500 Mr. Ripley allows $1000 for repairs, or 
about 2% per cent. ‘The present writer knows of no evi- 
dence to prove that on an isolated dynamo, switchboard 
and electrical installation, repairs and renewals (not in- 
cluding depreciation or replacement) can be had as low 
as this. In the first five years that will be so, in the first 
ten it may be, but in a plant assured to last 14 or 15 
years, experience looks the other way. When the day of 
judgment on this question is brought about by real sta- 
tistics of past success.of isolated plants, those which have 
kept their accounts straight should show 10 per cent. for 
repairs, renewals and depreciation, not including interest 
—that is, 5 per cent. for repairs and renewals sufficient 
to keep the plant in economical operation, and 5 more 
to make a fund which cantiot be drawn on for 14 years, 
and which can then be drawn upon for money. 


Taves.—Taxes are a truth of modern times. Taxes on 
tangible property like dynamos and switchboards may 
sometimes be dodged by individuals. Among 1000, how- 
ever, average taxes are a real expense. One per cent. of 
first cost is a fair allowance. 

Insurance.—In every walk in life insurance or fire 
protection or fire loss costs money. The writer has asked 
one of the leading fire and insurance experts in Boston 
what the average charge for insurance and fire protec- 
tion is, stated in per cent. on first cost, and he states that 
within conflagration limits, which would roughly corre- 
spond to the territory served by a central station, 0.75 
per cent. of first cost is a fair figure. This result would 
be more than fair to an isolated plant. First-class fire 
protection and insurance against breakdowns caused by 
fire is included in central station costs. This does not 
include increase or decrease of risk on the remainder of 
the building, which was discussed earlier in this article. 

Coal is an item not likely to cause much discussion. 
Central stations buy cheaper, both for quantity and tested 
quality, than small buyers. A good sized isolated plant 
can emulate their economy. | 7 

Water.—General statistics make water cost about 10 
per cent. of coal. Mr. Ripley’s figures seem almost to fit 
this. 

Lamps.—These are generally included in sundries. 
Actual experience with a lamp would show that the load 
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of an isolated plant is more exacting. But even in 
lamps there is an element not expressed in money. 
Tungsten lamps, for instance, were available in Boston 
on central station supply over a year before private own- 
ers could buy and get delivery. Central stations often 
buy exclusive local patent rights on new inventions. Just 
now the ‘Tungsten lamp is saving from overload isolated 
plants which would otherwise have had to be replaced. 
The next invention may work the converse. 

Sundries.—Mr. Ripley allow 3 per cent. on first cost 
in his article, and the present writer accepts it. 

Labor.—The labor cost of an isolated plant is likely 
to be an increment cost. The office of the building or fac- 
tory has spare time to put on bookkeeping, and the fire- 
men may be able to stoke a larger boiler and the engi- 
neer have a chance to care for electrical machinery, all 
without a rise in payroll. Where a manufacturer or 
owner is sure that his force is not going to increase or 
decrease and is always going to be in excess of the de- 
mands of his business, this may be a substantial argu- 
ment for the isolated plant. But if the staff or the de- 
mands on its service are variable the isolated plant is as 
likely to cause labor waste as to save it. 

Profit——The laborer is worthy of his hire. So is the . 
boss. Both statements are truisms, the latter a much 
neglected one. It is not fair to reckon all charges for 
using and risking capital at 5 per cent. on first cost, and 
then credit interest on sinking fund at the rate which the 
owner makes his profits. The scientific thing to do is 
the converse. Where making a sinking fund without 
risk, charge interest and call it interest. If you invest 
the sinking fund in mining stock, give the gold mine 
and not the dynamo credit for the excess above interest. 
But in all outlays upon business things charge a profit 
which in the long run will go to meet risks if risks turn 
out to exist, and to pay wages to the boss if he dodges 
the risks. The annual turn over of an electric power 
manufacturer ought to show a gross profit which should 
be something substantial on the investment at risk. 
A $48,500 plant with annual expenses of $18,000 needs 
a working capital which would make it a $50,000 con- 
cern. If, as Mr. Ripley states, and the writer believes, the 
average merchant with a capital of $50,000 earns 10 to 
20 per cent. per annum—say 15 per cent.—5 per cent. 
of this is true interest and the rest, or 10 per cent., is 
profit, wages of superintendence, return for risk—what- 
ever you call it. This 10 per cent. profit, out of which 
to pay the owner for his superintendence and risk, is not 
an unfair charge to an isolated plant unless manufactur- 
ing electricity is different from every other form of busi- 
ness. When we consider the risk that a factory may 
move, and its isolated plant be only junk to its successor, 
10 per cent. seems very low. 


Summary. ¢ 


We now have, calculable in terms of per cent. on first 
cost: 


Per cent. 
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And depending upon other considerations—labor, rent, 
coal, water, lamps and sundries. The writer does 
not offer these as certainties. Any one or all may be 
done for less or more. They are averages which an in- 
vestor should carefully adjust to his own case without 
listening to either consulting engineer or solicitor, unless 
he is logical and convincing. 


Central Station Rates, 


Central station rates to large consumers with a 
guaranteed demand are rightly lower than to purchasers 
who are less profitable and more exacting. The owner 
who considers the matter should be sure of the rate 
which applies to his own case. In Boston this is easy, 
since every rate is as public as a railroad tariff. The 
Boston Edison Company has wisely anticipated the time 
when diffierences, kept secret or not founded on reason, 
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will be as bad in a public service corporation which sells 
energy as they now are in one which sells transportation. 
Both, as the theorist would say, are only modes of. mo- 
tion or of public service. 


Conclusion, 


The writer believes that two very important truths 
about the subject of this article are commonly neglected. 
The first is that an isolated plant is a small business in 
itself, subject in the long run to all the costs and risks 
of a business, so that no owner should be told or believe 
that he is going to escape several of the ills which such 
an enterprise makes him heir to. The second is that the 
central station supplies superintendence and, therefore, 
eliminates risks; competes with contractors’ costs, and 
Saves engineers’ commissions. This last is very im- 
portant, because no man should be judge in his own 
cause, Yet the average owner is apt to make the con- 
sulting engineer judge of whether he should have a com- 
mission. The true judge is the owner. Where the iso- 
lated plant can win it can win in his court. Where it can 
only win by the consulting engineer’s advocacy, or where 
the central station competitor does not reach the owner’s 
ear, the engineer will do himself an injustice im the long 
run. 

—_o-+e___——_ 


Fosdick Boring and Clutch Cutting Fixtures. 
BY H. A. ANGEBRANDT.* 


Two interesting fixtures used in the shop of the Fos- 
dick Machine Tool Company are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Fig. 1 represents a long hole which 
had to be accurately bored. A steady rest could not be 





Fig. 1.-—Piece to Be Bored. 


used on the job without an extra setting, so the piece was 
‘chucked up at the end A, and then faced‘and bored with 
very unsatisfactory results caused by the long overhang 
of the piece. Later the fixture shown in Fig. 2 was made. 
The end A of the fixture was then chucked up true in a 
8mall turret lathe, and the clamp B, Fig. 2, was used to 
‘hold the work in place, which could be easily removed for 
inserting the next piece. With the use of this device 
very satisfactory results were obtained, and considerable 
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Fig. 2.—Fixture for Holding the Piece While Being Bored. 


time was saved over the old method as each piece did 
not have to be trued up independently and heavier feeds 
and speeds could be used. 

Fig. 3 shows a fixture for cutting clutches which élim- 
inates the unsatisfactory expanding arbors. The ma- 
chines manufactured by the Fosdick Company require 


* Fosdick. Machine Too! Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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quite a number of clutches, and also require them to be 
of great accuracy. The old practice was to use an ex- 
panding arbor held in the dividing head of the milling 
machine. The clutch ring was slipped over this arbor and 
the arbor expanded until the ring was firmly held. This- 
manner of holding the work was far from giving satis- 
faction, as the ring had to be trued by turning the divid- 
ing head until the ring ran true, and after being trued 
could not be held rigid enough for an ordinary feed. To 
overcome this the fixture shown in Fig. 3 was made. This 
chuck was screwed on the dividing head. The sketch 
plainly shows the method of tightening the clutch rings 
into position by holding them externally, and also the 
method used for holding different lengths and diameter 
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Fig. 3.—-Fixture for Holding Various Size Positive Clutches 
While Cutting the Teeth. 


clutches by using a set of interchangeable bushings. A. 
spanner wrench is provided for tightening and loosening 
the clutches. Instead of holding the clutch rings inter- 
nally they are held externally, and thereby very rigidly 
and absolutely true. 

To use the fixture, there is inserted in it an expand- 
ing bush of the proper depth and diameter of bore, and 
then with the work in position the taper nut a is screwe@ 
down until the clutch fis held firm. To remove the clutch: 
a quarter turn of the chuck collar with a spanner wrenelr 
is sufficient. The same expanding bush could be useé 
with a clutch of the same diameter, but of shorter length 
by putting a-spacing collar behind it in the chuck. With: 
six taper bushes and six collars 15 different clutches. 
could be cut, all varying in lengths and diameters. 

a 


The New Corrigan-McKinney Furnace.—The first 
contracts in connection with the new blast furnace to be 
built on the upper river in Cleveland by Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co. were let last week. The Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company, Cleveland, was given the contract 
for an ore bridge, equipped with a 10-ton bucket. The 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Compahy, Cleveland, was given 
the contract for two Hulett unloaders, each with a 10-ton 
bucket. The contract for 1100 ft. of dockage was given to 
the Hunkin Bros. Construction Company, Cleveland. A 
timber dock will be built, with the intention of eventually 
making it concrete. The ore handling plant will have a 
capacity of about 1,000,000 tons a year, and storage room 
will be provided for 1,250,000 tons. Work on the dock 
and handling plant will be started at once. Bids for 
the blast furnace will be received in about three weeks 
The stack will have a daily capacity of about 400 tons, 
and it is the intention to have it ready for operation 
January 1, 1910. Plans have been prepared for two 
blast furnaces, but the first one will be completed and 
placed in blast before work on the second will be started. 

————»>-e—___ 7 


Aviation appears to be regarded in Germany as a fact 
accomplished. A company is said to have been formed 
at Duesseldorf for aerial traffic, support being promised 
by prominent manufacturers of the Rhenish Provinces. 
The purpose is the establishment of a regular service 
of airships between Duesseldorf and Berlin. A German 
aero stations company has been founded by financiers in 
Berlin, Frankfort and Cassel, and has worked out plans 
for airship stations in 29 German towns, and believés 
that the service between them is now certain. 
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Chandler’s Adding and Subtracting Scale. 


Engineers, machinists, draftsmen and, in fact, any one 
having occasion to add or subtract fractions of an inch 
or their decimal equivalents will be interested in the 
rotary calculator for the purpose which has just been 
copyrighted by E. F. Chandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. As the 
illustration shows it consists of two superimposed disks, 
one of smaller radius than the other by the width of the 
ring of figures at the circumference of the larger disk, 
and pivoted together at their centers, so that they may be 
rotated with respect to one another. Bach disk is grad- 





Facsim'le of the Scale About Four-fifths Actual Size. 


uated in 64 equal divisions; those of the larger or lower 
disk are marked in sequence of sixty-fourths from zero 
to sixty-three-sixty-fourths in clockwise rotation, and 
those of the smaller or upper disk in the same way, but 
in counter clockwise rotation. The division correspond- 
ing to zero on the upper disk is cut out, forming a slot 
which exposes the decimal equivalent under the fraction 
on the lower disk. The decimal equivalents of the frac- 
tions on the upper disk are visible at all times. 

To use the scale for adding, the two fractions to be 
added, one on either scale, are placed to register, and the 
answer appears in the slot opening and may be read: at 
once, either as a fraction or a decimal. To add decimal 
fractions the common fraction corresponding to one must 
first be found on the upper disk, which indicates which 
division of the lower disk is to be matched with the 
other decimal fraction. Subtraction is performed in re 
verse manner, setting the slot at the larger number and 
reading the difference as registered with the other num- 
ber on either of the disks. The answer is of course found 


in two different places, but with the numbers inter- 


changed in their respective positions on the two disks. 
If it is desired to have the answer of a subtraction in 
its decimal equivalent both fractions to be subtracted 
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compact, and has the further advantage of being con- 
tinuous, answers larger than one being indicated each 
time that the zero passed in the manipulations of add- 
ing a series of numbers. 


—— ——~9-e—____ 


The Cleveland Stope Drill. 


As sales agents for the mining department of the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, the Cleveland Rock 
Drill Company, 6404 Hawthorne avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is handling the Cleveland No. 40 Stope drill. Althougl 
the field of operation of this machine is limited to stoping 
and overhead work, the fact that it is designed especially 
for one class of work argues that it will do more and bet- 
ter work than a machine having no special field. In the 
claims for excellence emphasis is partic- 
ularly laid on the simple design, the small 
expenditure of labor or money required 
to keep the machine in condition, and the 
large amount of work done in proportion 
to the power required. An exterior view 
of the machine is shown in Fig. 1, and a 
sectional view in Fig. 2, which shows the 
construction. 

In the construction special attention is 
called to the side rods holding the chuck, 
hammer cylinder and back head together ; 
to the simple reversible quick-acting spool 
valve which runs in the valve chest placed 
on the outside of the. machine, where it 
can be taken out and put back in a min- 
ute; to the patent swivel] and oiler, serv- 
ing the double purpose of keeping the hose 
hanging freely and affording an easy place 
to oil the machine; to the selection 
of materials, all parts being either drop 
forged or made of steel, and most of all 
to the fact that the machine can be easily 
taken completely apart in the stope and 
reassembled in a few minutes. 

It is stated that that which appeals to 
the average mine superintendent aside 
from the simplicity and low cost of main- 
tenance is the money saved by its opera- 
tion in place of reciprocating drills which 
have been in common use for the past 30 
or 40 years. This machine can be operated 
by one man, therefore saving about $3 per 
shift, or from $900 to $2700 per year in 
helper’s wages alone, depending on Fig. 1. 
whether the machine is operated one or 
three shifts per 24 hr. It is claimed also that one No. 40 
Cleveland stope drill will do as much work on one-third 
of the air consumption as one 2%-in. reciprocating ma- 
chine, and that there are less than one-third as many 
parts in the Cleveland machine as in a reciprocating 
drill. The machine can be handled by one man wherever 
he can go himself. The veins can be stoped out with 
the least possible amount of wall rock, reducing concen- 
trating charges to a minimum. Narrower stopes can be 





carried if desired than is possible with machine drills. 
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Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section of the No. 40 Stope Drill, Made by the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


should be found on the lower disk, so that the answer 
will be read on the upper disk. 

The disks are. of pure white matt-finish celluloid, 
printed with black waterproof ink, so that they may be 
washed when soiled. The overall dimension—that is, 
the diameter of the larger disk, is 34 in. The scales are 
sold by J. S. Barron, Barron Building, New York, at 
the price of $1, which includes a leather carrying case. 
The device is as useful as it is simple, and, being made 
in circular form rather than slide rule style, is more 


The machine is extremely light, and as it does not require 
being set up like a piston drill, holes can often be put in 
to better advantage and with a big saving of time. 


: ———_d- oe ____—__- 
~ The J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, reports last 
year’s gross earnings at $3,845,178, against $9,211,825 in 
the previous year. Net earnings were only $188,830, 
against $1,669,640. Allowing $98,089 for depreciation and 
repairs, the remainder of the net earnings was carried to 
surplus, making that item $1,790,694, 





THE 
Safety Devices for Machinery.* 


BY JOHN E. SWEET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Safety devices and the enactment of laws compelling 
employers to install them do not seem to accomplish all 
that is hoped for. The persistence of the workmen them- 
selves in devising ways to render the devices abortive is 
about enough to dishearten every hope we may have of 
remedying this horrible waste of life and limb and the 
resulting misery. 

Within the last few months three cases have come 
to my attention where disobeying instructions led to the 
loss of two or three fingers. A boy was set to work on a 
punch press and given a rod of iron to remove the 
pieces, and such instruction in working the press that 
he ran it successfully. Then he discarded the poker, 
did not remoye his foot from the pedal, put in his hand 
and punched off his fingers. The jury’s award was some 
hundreds of dollars, and this jury’s award is another 
discouraging feature. If the proprietor is forced by law 
to apply all available safety devices, and the workman 
uses or fails to use them, and gets killed or injured, goes 
to law, and the jury gives him an award, “ What’s the 
use?” the proprietor will say. 

The two other accidents that have come to my atten- 
tion were in spite of the admirably devised shield over 
the revolving knives of wood planing machines. One of 
these was locked back by a simple clamp, and always 
kept locked back; the other was hung up on the wall. 

We all know, or think we know, that if the proprietor 
of a factory has provided all available devices for safety 
and the man neglects to use them and gets killed or in- 
jured, the proprietor should be absolved from all blame; 
but will the courts and juries look at it in that light? 
How easy it will be for the victim to prove that the 
proprietor knew he was not using the device, and that 
it was not himself that put it out of use; then what? I 
know this is a negative argument, but should it not be 
taken into consideration? I can hardly be looked upon 
as disinterested, or as taking the manufacturer’s view, 
though I now hold the position of employer. I have my- 
self devised safety appliances and put in use those made 
by others. 

I have paid large sums to employees for injuries for 
for which they were entirely at fault. We have had 
two men killed and one seriously injured by being wound 
around shafts, in spite of the fact that the rule known to 
all was that no belt was to be put on without stopping 
the shaft; and what I am discouraged about is not 
from fancy or theory, but from the facts of experience. 

Perhaps the only remedy for the negligence or care- 
lessness of the workmen would be a law fixing punish- 
ment for interfering with safety devices, rendering them 
inoperative, except in cases of necessity; for every safety 
device for one cause or another has to be removed or put 
out of use occasionally. This leaves a loophole; so the 
law, if one is proposed, must be carefully drawn, and 
may require more ingenuity than the invention of the 
safety devices themselves. There are certain kinds of 
accidents that no number of ingenious devices can pre- 
vent. A workman using a circular saw may push the 
board with his thumb and forget to take his thumb off 
before it reaches the saw; or, in planing, he may follow 
up the board with his hand on the table. So with all 
devices, there is a way for the careless workman to beat 
the device out. 

te 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
in arranging for its export trade, has applied for and been 
granted benefit of drawback on duties paid onthe im- 
ported materials consumed less the legal deduction of 1 
per cent. on pig iron manufactured from imported iron 
ore and on steel ingots, blooms, billets, bars, rails, plates, 
structural material, castings, forgings, guns, gun mount- 
ings, projectiles, or machinery manufactured from pig iron 
produced from imported iron ore and imported ferroman- 
ganese and ferrosilicon. 


* Read at the New York oe of the American Anti- 
Accident Association, February 11, 1 : 
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New Publications. 


Laboratory Experiments in Metallurgy.—By Albert 

Sauveur and H. M. Boylston. Flat cloth bound 8vo; 

73 pages. Published by the authors at Cambridge, 

Mass. Price, $1.25. 

The authors have compiled this volume from notes 
of experiments conducted in the departments of mining 
and metallurgy at Harvard University. The first part 
consists of 30 pages, describing the experiments in gen- 
eral metallurgy, while the balance of the book is devoted 
to those in the metallurgy of iron and steel. These notes 
were prepared primarily for the students of Harvard 
University and have been put in permanent form so as to 
be available for other teachers and students in metal- 
lurgy, as well as practitioners. For a subsequent edition 
a wider range of experiments is promised. The 13 ex- 
periments in general metallurgy begin with the coking 
and approximate analysis of coal, followed by four ex- 
periments which deal with pyrometry, then three which 
find the melting point of tin, lead and zinc, respectively, 
and, lastly, five in the reduction of oxides. In the ex- 
periments in the metallurgy of iron and steel the in- 
fluence of carbon upon the density, elasticity, ductility 
and hardness of iron is demonstrated. The bulk of the 
remainder deal principally with heat treatment and 
the relation between critica] points and hardening power 
of steel, together with experiments in tempering and 
annealing. The authors have shown the way into most 
interesting and valuable investigations of the properties 
of steel, particularly as affected by heat treatment, and 
giving data which afford students the basis for inquiries 
in larger fields. 


Accurate Tool Work. By C. L. Goodrich, department 
foreman, Pratt & Whitney Company, and F. A. Stan- 
ley, associate editor American Machinist. Size 6x 9 
in., 250 pages, 211 illustrations. Price, $2. Publisher, 
Hill Publishing Company, New York. 

The precise work that pertains in watch manufacture 
and the like has only in comparatively recent times been 
approached in machine shops turning out larger prod- 
ucts. Necessity for interchangeability has been the prin- 
cipal influence in bringing about this change in practice, 
and knowledge of the use of tools and instruments of 
highly refined accuracy has generally been obtainable 
only from actual experience in the shops or articles ap- 
pearing in periodicals. The need of a book on the sub- 
ject has prompted the authors to compile this work, 
which draws largely from published articles of their own 
and other contributors to the American Machinist. It 
deals especially with the making and use of jigs and fix- 
tures and the use of gauges, test indicators and, for par- 
ticularly close work, the microscope. While the book does 
not pretend to be exhaustive of its subject, it aims to 
make accessible to the toolmaker the information most 
important to him. 

en 

The Blair Engineering Company, 6 Sherman street, 
Chicago, has been organized as successor to the Blair 
Port Company. Thomas S. Blair, Jr., is president; J. 
Stewart Andrews, vice-president and secretary, and Ros- 
well F. Mundy, vice-president and treasurer. The com- 
pany will handle a number of devices, particularly the 
Blair port and bulkhead for open hearth furnaces, which 
was described and illustrated in The Iron Age of Novem- 
ber 7, 1907, page 1310. It is stated that the savings 
claimed when the Blair port was introduced have been 
demonstrated by a year and a half of operation at the 
open hearth plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo, and seven months’ operation at the South Works 
of the Illinois Steel Company, and the open hearth plant 
of the Grand Crossing Tack Company, Grand Crossing, 
Ill, The record noted for one furnace is 600 heats, with 
no repairs beyond occasional patching of the side walls, 
the original roof being in good condition. 


The spring meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will be held in Washington, D. C., 
early in May. 
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Important Trademark Legislation. 


WasHINeTOoN, D. C., February 16, 1909.—The House of 
Representatives has passed the bill, S. 3969, introduced 
by Senator Smoot ef Utah and passed by the Senate in 
the last session, making several important amendments 
in the laws relating to the registration of trademarks. 
The bill will receive the President’s approval in due 
course and, therefore, will take effect not later than the 
23d inst. 


The Sections Amended, 


The Smoot bill proposes to amend section 2 of the so- 
called Bonynge act and section 1 of the Currier act to 
read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the application prescribed in the foregoing 
section, in order to create any right whatever in favor of 
the party filing it, must be accompanied by a written declar- 
ation verified by the applicant, or by a member of the firm 
or an officer of the corporation or association applying, to 
the effect that the applicant believes himself or the firm, 
corporation or association in whose behalf he makes the ap- 
plication to be the owner of the trademark sought to be regis- 
tered, and that no other person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, to the best of the applicant’s knowledge and belief, 
has the right to use such trademark in the United States, 
either in the identical form or in such near resemblance 
thereto as might be calculated to deceive; that such trade- 
mark is used in commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, or with Indian tribes, and that the descrip- 
tion and drawing presented truly represent the trademark 
sought to be registered. If the applicant resides or is lo- 
eated in a foreign country, the statement required shall, in 
addition to the foregoing, set forth that the trademark has 
been registered by the applicant, or that an application for 
the registration thereof has been filed by him in the foreign 
country in which he resides or is located, and shall give the 
date of such registration, or the application therefor, as the 
case may be, except that in the application in such cases it 
shall not be necessary to state that the mark has been used 
in commerce with the United States or among the States 
thereof. The verification required by this section may be 
made before any person within the United States authorized 
by law to administer oaths, or, when the applicant resides in 
a foreign country, before any minister, chargé d’affaires, 
consul, or commercial agent holding commission under the 
Government of the United States, or before any notary pub- 
lic, judge, or magistrate having an official seal and authorized 
to administer oaths in the foreign country in which the ap- 
plicant may be, whose authority shall be proved by a certifi- 
cate of a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States. 

Sec, 1. That the owner of a trademark used in com- 
merce with foreign nations, or among the several States, or 
with Indian tribes, provided such owner shall be domiciled 
within the territory of the United States, or resides in or is 
located in any foreign country which, by treaty, convention, 
or law, affords similar privileges to the citizens of the United 
States, may obtain registration for such trademark by com- 
plying with the following requirements: First, by filing in 
the Patent Office an application therefor, in writing, ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patents, signed by the appli- 
cant, specifying his name, domicile, location and citizenship ; 
the class of merchandise and the particular description of 
goods comprised in such class to which the trademark is ap- 
propriated; a statement of the mode in which the same is 
applied and affixed to goods, and the length of time during 
which the trademark has been used; a description of the 
trademark itself shall be included, if desired by the appli- 
cant or required by the commissioner, provided such descrip- 
tion is of a character to meet the approval of the commis- 
sioner. With this statement shall be filed a drawing of the 
trademark, signed by the applicant, or his attorney, and 
such number of specimens of the trademark as actually used 
as may be required by the Commissioner of Patents. Second, 
by paying into the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
$10, and otherwise complying with the requirements of this 
act and such regulations as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


Effect of the Amendments, 


The changes made in the existing trademark laws by 
the above bill were suggested by the Commissioner of 
Patents and are based upon the experience gained since 
the Bonynge and Currier acts went into force. The most 
important change in the Bonynge act brings its terms into 
conformity with the settled practice at common law 
with regard to the use of trademarks in this country as 
distinguished from their use abroad in determining regis- 
tration rights. The present law requires the applicant to 
certify that he is the only person entitled to use the 
trademark, notwithstanding the fact that the right to 
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use it in the United States is the only condition of its 
registration, even though other parties may have regis- 
tered the same mark abroad. Inasmuch as use in this 
country is controlling in determining who was the first to 
adopt and use a trademark, it appears to be sufficient 
merely for the applicant to allege that “ no other person, 
firm, corporation or association has the right to use the 
trademark in the United States.” Until the Smoot law is 
approved, however, applicants must follow the old form, 
and in this connection it can be stated that the allega- 
tions of applicants as to exclusive ownership will be con- 
strued by the Patent Office to relate to American rights 
only. 

The bill just passed also amends section 1 of the 
Currier act by permitting a description of the trademark 
to be incorporated in applications, this being now for- 
bidden unless color forms a material feature of the mark. 
Experience has shown that in many cases the drawing 
does not convey an adequate understanding of the mark 
itself. If the mark is a portrait of a particular individ- 
ual, there can be no description of such mark in the state- 
ment under the existing law. It is desirable that some 
brief description of such a mark be permitted. In case 
the mark is woven into the goods in a particular manner 
a description would be most helpful in determining the 
characteristics of the mark. Likewise, in foreign marks, 
especially those in the Oriental languages, a description 
is essential to un adequate understanding of the mark. 
Then, again, applicants often desire a description, inas- 
much as their drawings are always restricted to the 
showing of the mark as it appears on the goods them- 
selves or the packages containing the goods. They are 
of the opinion that the description of the mark will give 
them a broader protection than a mere showing of the 
mark. This may be particularly true in cases where the. 
mark sought to be registered is a word-mark. In such 
cases there is a possibility of the mark being restricted 
to the particular form shown, whereas the applicant seeks 
protection for the word in any form in which it may be 
used, and if he be permitted to describe the mark as con- 
sisting of this word broadly this restriction could not 
possibly occur. It is believed that if a description of the 
mark is permitted in certain cases the public will be given 
greater information as to the mark registered, and pos- 
sibly applicants may acquire broader protection. 

Ww. L. CG, 
eB 


Data on the Prevention of Shop Accidents. 





The convention of the American Anti-Accident Asso- 
ciation, held at the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, New York, February 11, while not largely attended, 
gave an opportunity for a presentation of the objects of 
the association with a view to enlisting cooperation in 
the East. President Thos. D. West made addresses at 
the afternoon and evening sessions on the work accom- 
plished thus far and the lines on which the association 
expects to make progress in the future. A feature of the 
evening meeting was an address by Dr. Wm. H. Tolman, 
director of the American Museum of Safety, New York, 
who showed by lantern slides what is being done for the 
safeguarding of shop employees in the operation of mod- 
ern machinery. Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, told of the results 
of the recent inquiry by a committee of that association 
into the causes of accidents in foundries. A brief paper. 
was presented on “Safety Devices in Machine Shops,” 
prepared by Prof. John E. Sweet, Syracuse, N. Y., also 
a paper by L. P. Alford, New York, classifying and 
commenting 0n.5577-accidents which occurred in 1906 and 
1907 at the plant of “a large machine building firm in 
Massachusetts.” Of this total 174 were called serious 
and 5208 minor, while 46 involved clerical employees and 
149 outside employees. Of the minor accidents 3799 were 
to fingers, wrists, hands and forearms, and 1074 were the 
lodging of foreign bodies in the eyes. 

a 

The stockholders of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company have voted to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000, as recommendeg 
by the directors some time ago. 
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Kalux, a Steel Hardening Solution. 


For the hardening of carbon or tool steels the Metal 
Hardening Solution Company, Granite Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is introducing a liquid chemical preparation 
known as “ Kalux.” It is emphasized that it is only for 
carbon or tool steel. Air hardening steels naturally have 
no use for it, and machine steel or iron cannot be hard- 
ened by it. 

The action of hardening is produced by the shock 
caused when heated steel is immersed in a liquid of a 
much lower temperature than itself. This shock can only 
be obtained where carbon is present to a greater or less 
extent, as is always the case in tool steel, and cannot be 
looked for in other classes of steel or iron, where, al- 
though carbon is present, it is in graphitic or some other 
form, which does not respond to or expand to the same 
extent that the carbon in tool steel will. The action of 
any hardening bath, such as water or brine, on machine 
steel can have no effect whatever unless potassium cya- 
nide or some other such chemical is used, and then the 
effect is only on the surface, or penetrates but slightly, 
producing what is known as case hardening. 

Carbon: steels when heated to about 1450 degrees, the 
recognized heat for the majority of medium grade car- 
bon steels, and plunged into one of the ordinary baths, 
such as water or brine, will almost invariably be short 
or brittle, unless tempered or drawn to color. This leads 
to one of the principal advantages of Kalux, where 1 
ounce of this solution is added to each gallon of water in 
the hardening bath, the stee] to be hardened can generally 
be heated to a lower temperature, say 1300 to 1350 de- 
grees F., and where the tools have a cutting edge with 
heavy backing, such as surface machine points, cross bit 





Fig. 1.—Fractured Specimens of the Same Steel Bar.—The left 
pair shows the fine grained break of a Kalux tempered 
piece, the right pair the coarser grained break when tem- 
pered in plain water.—Magnified about one and one-half 
times; actual size, 7-16 in. square. 


drills, &c., they can be left without drawing the temper 
more than enough to take the strain off, and it will be 
found that while they are hard they will still be tough 
and the length of service much prolonged. The danger 
of overheating and injuring the steel is minimized by per- 
mitting the tools to be hardened at this lower tempera- 
ture; nevertheless, they are left hard, but tough, due to 
the action of the chemicals of which Kalux is composed, 
which have the effect of driving the molecules of carbon 
contained in the steel into a more homogeneous form 
than is possible with the higher heat generally found 
necessary to bring the steel out glass hard. 

There are certain tools made from thin sheets of 
metal, such aS saws, razor blades, &c., for the hardening 
of which Kalux is not recommended, as the experiments 
_with it so far have not determined satisfactory ways in 
which it can be used. These tools, being thin, have a 
tendency to warp, whereas tools of larger masses of 
metal do not have this tendency in the hardening. It 
may be that later means will be found for applying the 
solution for this special class of tempering, but the in- 
vestigations have not been carried to a sufficient extent 
as yet to promise success with it. 

As a result of sending samples of the solution to dif- 
ferent companies for testing, the Metal Hardening Solu- 
tion Company has a great many testimonials of a «ery 
assuring character indicating that there is real worth in 
the solution. The company does not claim an increase 
in efficiency, such as would be warranted from the reports 
which have been had from substance. They promise at 
least a 10 per cent. gain in efficiency, whereas there have 
been gains reported of 150 per cent. 
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In a special test of a sample-of this: solution made for 
The Iron Age by courtesy of-James W. Nelson, manager 
Richard Dudgeon, New York, results were obtained 
which appear to bear out the claims made for Kalux. 
Four small pieces of steel were cut from the same bar, 
two of them being hardened at the same time and one 
cooled in a bath prepared with Kalux, while the other 
was cooled in the ordinary way in water. These pieces 
were broken and it was found that the grain is finer and 
closer in the piece hardened by Kalux than the other 
piece, as shown in Fig. 1 herewith. With practically the 
same result two other pieces were hardened and broken, 
these pieces being cut also from the same bar. Fig. 2 

























Fig. 2.—Top Views of the Cutting Ends of Two Lathe Tools 
Made from the Same Stock, the Left One Tempered with 
Kalux, the Other with Plain Water, Showing Their Condi: ' 
tion After Use, Particularly Severe in the Case of the Kalux 
Tool.—The difference in color is not significant, being the 
result simply of grinding the temper color from the plain 
tempered tool. Magnified nearly twice; actual size of 
shank, % in. square. 


shows also two lathe tools, both made from the same bar 
of Jessop’s best cast steel and forged under the same con- 
ditions. One was hardened in the usual manner and the 
other by plunging in the Kalux solution. Afterward these 
tools were tested in a lathe with the result that the tool 
hardened with Kalux was found to give much more 
service than the other. A cut averaging about 3-16 sq. in. 
cross section was taken with this tool with a higher speed 
and for a greater length of time than with the other tool, 
and while the Kalux tempered tool still does not require 
resharpening, the other tool should be before it is fit to 
be used again. The test, while rather elementary, indi- 
cates that there is a decided advantage in the use of the 
solution, and the pieces of the square steel not only show 
a finer grain, but the steel is also much tougher. It re- 
quired from four to five times as great a blow to break 
the pieces hardened in Kalux as those not so hardened. 
The percentage of solution required for the bath de- 
pends somewhat on the grade of steel to be tempered. 
The higher grades of carbon steel require less solution— 
% ounce per gallon of water is sufficient—while the very 
lowest grades may require as much as 2 ounces of solu- 
tion per gallon of water. The correct amount to be used 
can only be determined by experiment in any particular 
ease, It is always allowable, however, to quench the 
tools at a lower temperature than that which is custom- 
ary. It is emphasized that Kalux is a liquid, not a pow- 
der; that it contains no cyanide of potassium, nor yellow 
prussiate, and that the process of using it is not a compli- 
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cated one. In tools of heavy stock, such as dies, lathes 
and corrugating tools, &c., the temper need be drawn only 
enough to relieve the strain. Longer life and better 
service from carbon steel tools are the benefit derived 
by the use of the solution. The cost of the bath all pre- 
pared with Kalux ready for use is about 6 cents per 
gallon where the medium grade steels are in general use. 

One testimonial received by the company states that 
among other tools treated was a circular forming tool 
for an automatic screw machine, which previous to being 
treated by Kalux had required grinding at least three 
times a day, but after treatment it would go for three 
days without grinding. The material operated upon was 
8-16-in. silver steel and the cutting speed was 80 ft. per 
minute. The tool was made of Jessop’s steel. Another 
user found that drills that before would not go through 
certain stock could do so after being tempered in Kalux. 
The same shop tested a blanking die which was used to 
stamp out small pieces of tempered spring steel. It was 
found to be still in good condition after 10,000 operations, 
whereas 3000 was the best performance when the die was 
hardened by the ordinary methods. The steel was the 
same in both cases. Another user operating surface 
machine points under an air pressure of about 125 to 
140 lb. found that one tool hardened with Kalux would 
outlast two, three and sometimes four tools hardened by 
the ordinary method. In a shipyard, after introducing 
the solution the too] dresser had less than half as much 
work to do, although in the yard the same amount of 
work was proceeding. 

—_—\—__3-+e—___—_ 


The Baird Automatic Calculating Time Stamp. 





The Chronograph, as it is called, made by tke Baird 
Mfg. Company, 1592 North Halsted street, Chicago, is a 
calculating time stamp for automatically computing the 
elapsed time of jobs in foundries, factories, machine 
shops, &c., wagon deliveries, telephone ‘oll calls, billiard 
and bowling games, &c. An exterior view of che ma- 
chine is shown in Fig. 1. The size of the case is 6 in. 
high, 5% in. wide and 6% in. deep, and the levers rise 4 
in. above the case. 

Fig. 2 shows a typical record from one of these time 
stamps. When a ticket is first placed between the guides 
on the machine and the start lever is depressed there is 
printed the date, time of day and the arrow outside of 
the elapsed dial. This dial, however, is not printed until 
the ticket is replaced in the guides and the finish lever 
_ is used. The arrow will then be found pointing to the 
exact elapsed time. The arrow directly above the date 
line like the hand of a clock points at the time at which 
the start lever made its imprint. 

There are several options in the style of elapsed time 
dial that may be furnished, and the date line is provided 
or omitted as desired. In the form of dial shown in Fig. 
2 the elapsed time dial covers a period of 12 hr. divided 
in quarter hour divisions. Such a form is particularly 
suited to job tickets or wagon deliveries. Fig. 3 shows 
a 20-min. dial circle, having quarter minute divisions. If 
preferred a 30-min. dial may be provided. This style is 
particularly intended for recording the timg of telephone 
conversations, and since but a single elapsed dial is used 
confusion is avoided. Fig. 4 is a money value dial, in 
which the time is computed at 40 cents per hour. Such a 
dial is useful in factories, printing offices, &c., where the 
workmen’s time would all be charged at the same rate 
per hour, since it reads directly the compensation to whieh 
each is entitled. It is also the form used in billiard 
halls and bowling alleys, &c. ; 

The stamp may be set into a 6 x 6% in. hole in a 
switchboard, table or desk, so that the body of the ma- 
chine is out of sight, with an opening left if it is desired 
to expose the clock dial on the front of the case. The 
imprint is made through a rapid lever action, which in- 
stead of a direct pressure, gives hammer speed that re- 
lieves the clock movement from shock. It is claimed that 
the mechanism is extremely simple, so that the mainten- 
ance cost of the stamp is inconsiderable, and that it is 
constructed to withstand severe usage without damage. 
At each motion of the start lever the printing ribbon is 
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moved exposing a fresh section for the action of the next 
impression. In general the Chronographs are fitted with 
48-hr. movements unless eight-day movements are speci- 
fied. The 48-hr. movement is recommended as the better 
time piece and the most reliable, and should be wound 
daily to give the best results. As extra attachments there 
may be furnished if desired changeable numbers to indi- 
cate an operator’s number or department number, or a 
numbering attachment to stamp the tickets in sequence. 
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Other Styles of Elapsed Time Dials, 


Any number of tickets can be printed in succession, each 
showing the time elapsed between the first and second 
imprints, regardless of the jobs overlapping one another. 


——— + ~~» 


The Chase Foundry & Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
held its annual meeting February 6 and elected the fol- 
lowing: P. A. Myers of F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, 
Ohio, president; Guy C. Myers, vice-president; S. M. 
Chase, general manager and secretary; W. C. Stocklin, 
superintendent. The company manufactures trucks and 
cars for almost every purpose. Advantage was taken of 
the dull times during the past year for increasing facili- 
ties and installing the most modern methods of construc- 
tion. Special attention has been given to the brick, stone 
and concrete car equipment. The outlook is most favora- 
ble for a large business the coming year. : 


The Census Bureau statistics of electric lighting, elec- 
tric traction and telephone companies shows a gross in- 
come for the three industries in the United States of 
$790,000,000 in 1907. ‘The Electrical World notes that 
the central station industry gives a livelihood to 47,500 
people, telephony to 144,000 and traction to 220,000, mak- 
ing a total of 411,500 persons. The cost of the central 
station plants existing in 1907 was just $1,000,000,000; 
the capitalization of telephony was $1,100,000,000 and the 
capitalization of street railroads was just upon $4,000,- 
000,000, making a grand aggregate of $6,100,000,000, or 
for 1908 about $7,000,000,000. 


FG 
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Steel Making Costs and the Export Trade. 


British steel masters have been reading carefully the 
testimony on iron and steel trade conditions given at 
Washington before the Ways and Means Committee. 
Some comments in the engineering press of Great Britain 
indicate that the result is an easier state of mind yonder 
on the dangers of the American invasion. We are told 
that the boasted possibilities of low. costs at the steel 
works of the United States which were received with 
such apprehension in Great Britain 10 years ago need 
no longer be so regarded. The statement made at Wash- 
ington that pig iron is now produced in Great Britain 
at $3.65 a ton less than in the United States is given all 
emphasis. It is concluded, moreover, that with pig iron 
averaging in the United States in the eight years ending 
with 1907 about $4 a ton higher than in Great Britain, 
and corresponding differences in the more highly finished 
products, the excess does not all represent extra profit 
for the makers in view of “the number of American iron 
and steel concerns that have been in financial difficulties.” 

One critic makes the Washington showing of domestic 
iron and steel manufacturers the occasion for congratula- 
tion that a new lease of life has come to the British steel 
industry. The changes are rung again on the fact that 
Lake Superior ore is 1000 miles from the coking coal of 
Pennsylvania, though mention is omitted of the fact that 
ore is carried 800 miles on the Great Lakes for less than 
a 50-mile haul would cost in Great Britain. The heavy 
capital charges against steel manufactured in the United 
States and the “insurmountable geographical handicaps ” 
are fatal, we learn from the London Engineer, to any 
claim that iron and steel can be produced in the United 
States as cheaply as in Great Britain. The argument 
comes to a climax in the question: 


Would half the plant represented by this capital [about two 
billion dollars in the American steel industry] have been allowed 
to stand idle since October, 1907, while Britain and Germany 
have been constantly receiving moderately good orders for steel 
from foreign countries, if, as is alleged, it [the United States] 
could produce steel more cheaply than it can be produced in 
Britain and Germany? 


Whatever else may have been established concerning 
expert trade in steel products, one certainty about it is 
that it cannot be turned on and off to suit the changing 
fortunes of the mills engaging in it. Months and years 
are required for building it up. It is not to be given up 
in good times because of the pressure of domestic de- 
mand; by the same sign it will not come at the beck of 
an idle mill when home orders fall off. Many considera- 
tions besides price enter into the placing of such busi- 
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ness. Political and racial relations are a large factor; 
the establishing of a trade footing, and the manufacture 
of product suited to the demands of particular territory. — 
The fact that American mills did not attempt to dump 
steel products in other countries last year is explainable 
on a dozen grounds that take precedence of any consid- 
eration of comparative cost of production. The Steel 
Corporation continued to ship abroad and its exports of 
last year, considering the world-wide extent of the de- 
pression, compare favorably with those of Germany and 
Great Britain, taking the exports of the three countries 
in 1907 as a basis. If any light on the question of cost 
is furnished by the export statistics, it might be in- 
cvumbent on our British critics to explain why the im- 
ports of German and American steel billets and sheet 
bars into Great Britain increased from 327,000 tons in 
1907 to 560,000 tons in 1908. 


The steel works of the United States were built to 
supply the demand from the greatest and best market 
for steel in the world—that of the territory between the 
Atlantic and Pacific and the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 
The consumption of steel in that market under ordinary 
conditions is more than in all of Germany and Great 
Britain and in all the markets of the world, so far as 
they are supplied from the steel works of Germany and 
Britain. Our works are not under the spur that con- 
stantly keeps British makers in the thick of interna- 
tional competition for orders. Most of the time they 
have their capacity fully occupied by the home demand. 
For ten years the intervals of slackness -have been so 
short that they have used such times to better advan- 
tage in preparing to meet the calls of prosperity than in 
spasmodic efforts to invade foreign markets. Meantime 
the Steel Corporation has organized for export business 
in the only way in which success can be won, and reg- 
ularly ships a small fraction of its product abroad. If 
prolonged depression at home should make it expedient 
to increase the exportation of steel from this country, the 
Steel Corporation is in position to meet the emergency, 
and on certain products, particularly rails, billets, sheet 
bars, plates and merchant bars, other domestic producers 
might take a hand, as some of the predecessors of the 
Steel Corporation did in the lull of 1900. But it would 
be found that “heavy capital charges,” “ geographical 
handicaps,” and any other conditions which in the minds 
of British steel masters have been operating to reduce 
or eliminate the “ American peril,” were all unavailing 
to stay the invader. All calculations of assembling costs 
would prove highly academic in the face of an interna- 
tional contest for tonnage. But all indications are 
that the leading steel countries are no more desirous of 
putting their fighting costs on steel to a crucial test than 
they are to demonstrate in war which has the most effec- 
tive naval armament. 

+ 


The manager of the patent department of the Licensed 
Association of Automobile Builders has made the esti- 
mate, said to be based upon careful investigation and re- 
liable data, that the industry was responsible for the 
circulation of close to $500,000,000 in 1908. This amount 
includes a total of $122,000,000 paid for automobiles sold 
during the year. It is well known that the accessories of 
the trade aggregate a prodigious figure, and, of course, 


‘great sums were paid for repairs, maintenance and as ex- 


penses incidental to the operation of machines. The esti- 
mate is probably not excessive; at any rate. the auto- 
mobile industry has been a tower of strength during the 
depression. 
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Insurance Against Strikess, 


The great power of the labor unions of France has 
forced the industries of that country to a system of 
mutual insurance against loss by strikes. This is a de- 
velopment not yet attained in this country except in a 
small way in connection with a few organizations, the 
membership of which is close and whose methods are 
private. In France strike insurance is an established in- 
stitution, though it is of comparatively recent growth. Its 
basis is the general or overhead expense of the works 
of the insured, on the theory that many strikes have 
been pushed by the unions to successful termination be- 
cause the manufacturer could not stand the drain of 
the general expense which must continue practically 
undiminished though a plant be idle. If he is protected 
against this loss, if the insurance company stands ready 
to reimburse him, his position can be one of far greater 
independence of action, and when a strike is based 
upon principles antagonistic to a trade as a whole the 
success of the one employer as against the unjust demands 
of his workmen may have results far beyond the local 
field of a single works or of a group of works. There- 
fore, the policy holders may receive practical results from 


the money paid in premiums, even though they them- 


selves may never be direct beneficiaries. And, further, 
the known fact of this insurance must be a deterring in- 
fluence against too aggressive action on the part of their 
men. The system also serves to protect the working 
people against unjust actions on the part of employers, 
for where a strike results through the fault of the in- 
sured owner he is not entitled to recompense for losses, 
the power to decide this question being vested in a com- 
mittee which is selected with a view to the disinterested- 
ness of its members. 


The system consists of two kinds of companies, known 
as primary and secondary. An excellent illustration is 
afforded by the Metallurgical Works Mutual Insurance 
Fund. Each group included in the metal industry has a 
primary company of its own, with which the manufac- 
turer deals direct. Bach of the companies is a member 
of the Caisse Centrale Metallurgique, the secondary com- 
pany, which acts as a mutual insurance fund between its 
subsidiary companies. -It guarantees them against in- 
sufficiency in their resources should these be absorbed 
entirely by strikes in the course of a year. The policy 
holders are limited to an assessment of 3 per cent. of the 
amount of their insurance; up to the present time 1% 
per cent. has been the maximum assessment. But if the 
expense of the year due to strikes should exceed the 
funds available, then the secondary company would fur- 
nish the balance required to meet the obligation to _the 
insured. That the system is rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity in France is shown by the fact that the volume of 
insurance has increased from $600,000 in 1907 to $4,200,- 
000 at the present time. A synopsis of the details of the 
system, as set forth at length in the Engineer, London, is 
as follows: 


Bach primary insurance company is formed of works 
owners whose outputs are of a similar nature, this insuring 
a community of interest between all the members. Each 
member has also to form part of a commercial syndicate ap- 
proved by the insurance company which he wishes to join, 
the syndicate on its side having te be connected with the 
Union des Industries Metallurgiques et Minieres, formed in 
France with a view to bringing together the works owners 
whose line of activity lies in metallurgy and mining. Each 
primary company is constituted for a period of 30 years; 
this period can be extended, and each member enters into an 
engagement to form part of the insurance company during 
the whole life of the latter; but each member—and the in- 
surance company has the same facility—can sever his con- 
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nection at the expiration of every period of five years by giv- 
ing six months’ notice. The contract between each member 
and the company ceases at any time should the former close 
his works finally. If a works is sold, or the proprietary is 
modified, the insurance company may close the contract with 
the owner of that particular works, seeing that the insur- 
ance is a private agreement. 

The object of the insurance company is to guarantee all 
members against a part of the pecuniary losses resulting 
from the partial or total cessation of work in their estab- 
lishments, following a dispute between the management and 
the personnel, also against the proceedings instituted against 
them by the personnel on the occasion of such a dispute. The 
indemnity the insured member receives constitutes practical- 
ly a compensation for the general charges which he continues 
to bear, notwithstanding a partial or a total stoppage of his 
works. 


The member is required to make declaration of the 
difficulty in his plant, within six days after cessation of 
work, direct to the Central Committee, which is formed 
outside of every insurance company, with a view to com- 
plete impartiality. The committee is an entirely inde 
pendent body, and its decision is final. Its certificate of 
loss brings the payment of the indemnity. Its opinions 
and decisions are valid only when given by four members 
at least. All decisions which would have for their effect 
to exclude the insured from receipt of indemnity—for 
example, when it is considered that a strike has occurred 
through the member’s fault—have to be arrived at by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members present. The 
owner does not lose his Hberty of action because he is 
insured, but if he should pursue measures of which the 
committee disapproves he loses his right to indemnity. 
In practice no such difficulty results. The committee co- 
operates during labor disputes with judicious advice and 
suggestion, while at the same time it endeavors to pro- 
tect the general interests of the industry, and bears in 
mind legitimate claims on the part of the men and legiti- 
mate resistance on the part of the employers. The over- 
head expense, which constitutes the basis of insurance, 
includes the usual items of rent, insurance, salaries, &c., 
together with all annual contracts and annuities on pat- 
ents, on condition that all such expense continues to be 
borne by the member notwithstanding the stoppage of 
work due to the strike. The policy must be for not less 
than one-half of the general expense. 

‘insisting abelian tcshai 


The New High Speed Steel. 





So many jeremiads have issued from that side of the 
water in late years that the recent announcements from 
Sheffield, England, concerning a revolutionary high speed 
steel are more than ordinarily significant. There was 
not so much need at any time of more assertiveness on 
the part of the Sheffield producers, but the claims made 
for the new tool steel may mean a new birth of confi- 
dence in the British steel trade at large. Professor Ar- 
nold of Sheffield University is now expressing surprise 
at the amount of commotion created by his statement 
that another year would see on the market British tool 
steel quadrupling the cutting power of any previously 
known to metallurgy. Promptly following this came 
the definite announcement by a Sheffield firm of a new 
steel meeting the terms of the prediction—the one, in- 
deed, which Professor Arnold had in mind. Unconcealed 
dismay was a first effect of this statement on the Shef- 
field trade, makers expressing the fear that it might un- 
settle their trade all over the world and result in the 
general holding up of contracts. Such a view can only 
be a temporary phase of the matter, and will give place 
to the same widespread interest in actual tests that was 
taken in the Taylor-White process when its results were 
so generally published some years ago. 
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That the new steel will be more expensive than tool 
steels now in use is one announcement supplementing 
that of Professor Arnold, and it is admitted that some 
of the conclusions at first drawn as to the alterations 
in machine tools which the new steel would necessitate 
were unwarranted. The manager of the works at which 
it is already being manufactured explains that there has 
been no thought of claiming that “ Novo Superior” steel 
will work four times faster than present steels, but 
rather that it will work much longer on hard material 
with the cutting edge at a red heat, and that no matter 
what its heat it will not crack when plunged into water. 

Naturally other manufacturers of Sheffield steels are 
being heard from as to the results of experiments they 
have been carrying on for many months in the same 
direction. And whatever impressions to the contrary 
may exist on the other side, American manufacturers 
of high speed steels have not been idle. At the same 
time the announcement of “steel with from three to 
seven times the cutting power of existing high speed 
steel,” coming in connection with the recent decision on a 
high speed steel patent, is properly regarded as a develop- 
ment of first class importance. That it will result, as 
did the bringing out of the Taylor-White process, in 
extraordinary activity by all makers and in the eventual 
production of other steels of equal power, there is no rea- 


son to doubt. 
——_~0+@ 


The Southern Steel Company’s Reorganization. 


The time limit for receiving assents and deposits un- 
der the proposed plan for the reorganization of the 
Southern Steel Company expired Monday, February 15. 
Provision satisfactory to the Reorganization Committee 
having been made to provide not less than $2,000,000 
of the cash requirements of the reorganization, the com- 
mittee has declared the plan operative and effective. 
Of the amount called for, a liberal share is said to have 
been subscribed by prominent banking interests of Lon- 
don and Paris. The various properties owned by the 
company will be sold by the trustees in bankruptcy at 
Birmingham, Ala., some time in March, and the work 
of improvement and extensions already planned will then 
be carried out. 

According to the terms of the reorganization, a new 
company will be created, probably under the laws of the 
Stete of New Jersey, and perhars named the Southern 
Iron & Steel Company. It is intended to vest in it all the 
properties now owned not only by the Southern Steel 
Company, but also those of the Georgia Steel Company, 
the Lacey-Buek Iron Company and the Chattanooga Iron 
& Coal Company. 

The new securities to be authorized will consist of 
$10,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 20-year gold 
bonds, $7,000,000 noncumulative 6 per cent. preferred 
stock and $10,000,000 common stock. Of the bonds, 
$8,000,000 only will be issued at first, of which $2,000,000 
wil! be used to replace underlying first mortgage bonds. 
The interest to be paid on these bonds will be 4 per cent. 
for the first five years and 5 per cent. thereafter. The 
remaining $2,000,000 of bonds will be issued later, the 
proceeds to be used for making improvements to the 
preperties. 

——— +--e——__—_ 


The regular monthly meeting of the Associated Foun- 
dry Foremen of Philadelphia was held in that city Feb- 
ruary 9. The subject for discussion was molding ma- 
chines, which was opened by E. H. Mumford of the«B. 
H. Mumford Company, Philadelphia, who made a gen- 
eral address on molding by machinery and the treatment 
of molding sand by the rubbing roller mill, made by Ph. 
Bonvillian and E. Ronceray. Stereopticon views. of the 
Mumford 10-in. high trunion power squeezer were shown, 
demonstrating the ability of the machine to operate in 
deep sand without difficulty. 
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The Steel Corporation Adopts the 
Refining 


Heroult Electric steel 


Process. 


The United States Steel Corporation has decided to 
introduce the Heroult electric furnace and steel process, 
after its engineers had made a close study of the general 
subject, extending over two years, and have made a num- 
ber of visits to the localities abroad where electric fur- 
naces and methods are in operation. At the same time 
its patent attorneys and experts made a thorough exam- 
ination of the patents and of the state of the art. 

The outcome of these investigations is that it has been 
decided to put up one 15-ton Heroult furnace at the 
South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Company and 
one 15-ton furnace at the Washburn & Moen plant at 
Worcester, of the American Steel & Wire Company. Prob- 
ably a furnace at Homestead will follow. At the South 
Chicago plant, where three-phase current is available, 
both locally and from Gary, the purpose is to take the 
blown metal from the Bessemer converter and refine it 
in the Heroult furnace for the manufacture of a specially 
high grade of steel rail, the capacity of the electric fur- 
nace being about 500 toms per day of 24 hr. As to the 
ability of the Heroult process to eliminate phosphorus 


‘and sulphur and to deoxidize the bath, overwhelming evi- 


dence has been accumulated abroad. 

At Worcester the Heroult furnace will be served by 
two 50-ton open hearth furnaces, and will be devoted 
particularly to the refining of the metal for use for the 
high grade steels which the plant requires for the many 
lines of special wire products. 

The United States Steel Corporation will, therefore, be 
the pioneer in introducing electric refining both in the 
manufacture of tonnage products like rails and special 
steels for the wire industry. The quality of rails has — 
been a burning subject in recent years, and the plan of 
producing what will be equivalent to tool steel quality is 
one which raises high hopes for the future. In fact, the 
question suggests itself whether the verdict in favor of 
open hearth steel which has been so freely given of late 
may not be reversed and whether the Bessemer converter 
backed by the Heroult electric refining furnace may not 
yet come to its own within the enlarged field which the 
ability to utilize impurer ores will offer. It is even within 
the range of probability that for this service the 15-ton 
electric furnace does not represent the maximum unit, 
and that furnaces of larger capacity may be found prac- 
ticable. 

Hardly less interest attaches to the refining of open 
hearth steel as at Worcester. Starting with a purer 
product from the steel furnace—whether it be acid with 
selected raw materials or basic open hearth steel from 
materials of moderate purity—the electric refining proc- 
ess will yield a final metal very low in impurities, and 
thoroughly deoxidized, which will greatly raise the stand- 
ard of quality. 

Plans for the two plants are now being drawn, and 
eonstruction will be pushed vigorously so that both in- 
stallations will be in operation before the early summer. 


ee 


Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in the booklet 
giving analyses of their Lake Superior iron ores for 
1909, list three new ores—the Yale and Glyuna from the 
Yale mine on the Gogebic range and the Belmont ore 
from the Eureka mine on the same range. The Hadley 
ore from the Yale mine and the Eureka from the Eureka 
mine, though with slightly differing analysis. The Moose 
Mountain magnetite shows the same analysis as in previ 
ous years except as to sulphur. 
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The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, to be held in the 
city of Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909, is designed to 
exploit the resources of the Pacific Coast States, Alaska 
and the Yukon Territory and all countries bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘The trade of the Pacific countries 
with the United States has been increased by leaps and 
bounds during the past two years, and from a commercial 
standpoint the 1909 exposition is of vast importance to 
the United States. John Barrett, director of the Bureau 
of American Republics, recently said: “The trade of the 
Pacific countries, aside from China and Japan, is destined 
to be the most important of any section of the world 
during the next 10 years. An unusual commercial de- 
velopment is taking place in these countries and this 
trade will be of even more importance than our commer- 
cial relations with the Orient.” 

Every country bordering on the Pacific Ocean is a 
partner in the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, and as 
this is the first world’s fair designed to exploit the re- 
sources of these countries,.an active interest has been 
taken to insure its success by every country that has 
been asked to participate. The exhibits will show the 
natural resources of the Pacific countries comprehensively 
and will bring before the world the importance of the 
commerce of the Pacific. 

Considerably more than half the people of the world 
live in the countries which border on the Pacific Ocean. 
The latest statistics, furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, give these countries, 
exclusive of the United States, an area of 17,096,060 
square miles and a population of 904,353,000. Their im- 
ports aggregate $1,853,334,000 annually and their exports 
$1,893,642,000, making their total foreign trade $3,746,- 
976,000. 

These figures show the importance of the Pacific 
trade, and when it is further shown that despite the fact 
that the United States is much nearer the countries of 
the Pacific than Europe, it only receives about one-fifth 
of this trade, the importance of closer commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and the Pacific countries 
may be realized. The latest statistics show that the trade 
of the United States with the countries bordering on the 
Pacific amounts to $718,000,000 annually, of which 
amount $396,000,000 is represented by imports and $322,- 
000,000 by exports. 

The principal purpose of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position is to increase the traffic between the United 
States and the countries bordering on the Pacific. By 
showing the importance of these countries in the world of 
commerce the 1909 exposition will be the means of bring- 
ing a much larger proportion of the trade to the United 
States. The great commercial interests of this country 
will be impressed with the importance of the trade which 
is now practically neglected, and the people of these coun- 
tries will be shown the importance of closer commercia! 
relations with the United States by the same means. 

In order to fully carry out the purposes of the exposi- 

*tion the foreign exhibits will be largely confined to the 
countries bordering on the Pacific. Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Formosa, Korea, French Bast Indies, German Colonies, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British India, Japan, Mexico, 
Dutch East Indies, Nicaragua, New Zealand, Panama, 
Peru, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Strait Settlements, 
Siam and Salvador will be represented with exhibits 
showing their natural resources. The exposition has 
found great favor in these countries and the exhibits of 
their products will be the main feature of the exposition. 

The exposition will also correct the many wrong im- 
pressions that exist regarding Alaska. When that coun- 
try was purchased from Russia it was generally regarded 
as an Arctic waste. Since that time it has paid nearly 
$11,000,000, nearly twice the amount of the purchase 
price, to the United States Government in revenues, and 
has produced more than $125,000,000 in gold, $96,000,000 
in fish and $80,000,000 in furs. Even after its vast min- 
eral wealth has been made known to the world, Alaska 
is still largely regarded as of no value except for its 
gold mines and fisheries. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently established that much of 
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the northern country is valuable as agricultural lands. 
A recent report of the Department sets forth that 
Alaska can furnish homesteads of 320 acres each to 
200,000 families and has abundant resources to support 
a population of 3,000,000 persons. Oats, rye, barley and 
wheat have been successfully grown in Alaska, and such 
vegetables as potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, radishes, beets, 
turnips, celery and others of the same nature are raised 
in different sections of the country. Strawberries, goose- 
berries, cranberries, currants and other small fruits 
have also proven a success in the northern country. All 
of these things will be shown comprehensively in the 
Alaska exhibit at the 1909 exposition. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is further ad- 
vanced at this time than was ever known in a similar 
period of the history of any world’s fair, and when the 
gates are formally opened next June every detail of the 
big fair will be complete, every exhibit will be in place 
and the debris of construction will be entirely removed 
from the grounds. 

Right of the largest buildings were completed early 
in November. These are the Auditorium, Fine Arts, Ma- 
cbinery Hall, Agriculture, Manufactures, Fisheries, Ore- 
gon State and California State buildings. The cascades 
and geyser basin are finished, the Mines, Forestry and 
Washington State buildings are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and work has been commenced on the Govern- 
ment buildings, which consist of separate structures for 
Alaska, Hawali and the Philippine Islands, in addition 
to the main Government structure. The Arctic Broth- 
erhood and a number of the smaller exhibit buildings 
are under construction, and the Canadian Government 
has begun work on its building. 

The exposition grounds are located within 20 min. 
ride from the business section of Seattle, on the unused 
portion of the campus of the University of Washington, 
and border on two large land-locked bodies of water— 
Lake Washington and Lake Union. When the manage- 
ment selected the site it was an unimproved forest, and 
in the work of landscaping care has been taken to pre- 
serve the natural beauties wherever possible. From a 
scenic standpoint, the grounds are asserted to be the most 
ideal that it would be possible to secure for a large un- 
dertaking of the character of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

(Oe a 


A Large Vanadium Steel Order. 





What is said to be the largest order for vanadium 
steel ever placed in this country has recently been given 
by the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., to the United 
Steel Company, Canton, Ohio. This order calls for 2100 
tons in all, consisting of type D, vanadium steel for 
springs; type N, vanadium case hardening steel, and type 
A, vanadium steel for axles, forge parts, gears, &c. The 
new Ford car will be built throughout of vanadium steel. 

Recent tests of vanadium steel, made by the United 
Steel Company, show the following physical results, these 
results being obtained from the raw steel just as it comes 
from the rolling mill before being properly annealed or 
heat treated: Type A: Tensile strength, 111,250 Ib.; elas- 
tic limit, 82,500 Ib.; elongation, 27 per cent.; reduction of 
area, 64 per cent. Type D: Tensile strength, 140,000 Ib. ; 
elastic limit, 94,800 Ib.; elongation, 7% per cent.; reduc- 
tion of area, 31 per cent. Type N: Tensile strength, 55,- 
000 Ib. ; elastic limit, 36,200 Ib.; elongation, 29.2 per cent. ; 
reduction of area, 65.6 per cent. 

By proper heat treatment the results on type A above 
given can be increased nearly 100 per cent. For example, 
a recent test of this type, under proper heat treatment, 
shows: Tensile strength, 216,500 Ib.; elastic limit, 207,- 
000 Ib.; elongation, 12 per cent.; reduction of area, 48 
per cent. 

The United Steel Company has been furnishing the 
Ford Motor Company its different types of vanadium 
steel for the past three years. 

a 

The Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturer of steam engines and boilers, has opened an office 
in room 1806 Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, with R. W. 
Oswald in charge. 








THE 
Customs Decisions. 


Retort Settings Are Firebrick, 

A decision of much interest to importers and handlers 
of retort settings has been handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the cases of Wing & 
Evans and -Fred. Behrend, wherein it is held that the 
articles which are composed of earthy or mineral sub- 
stances are dutiable by similitude to firebrick. The col- 
lector of customs held that the classification should be 
under paragraph 97, providing for “earthy or mineral 
substances of carbon, if not decorated.” When the case 
came before the Board of General Appraisers, that tri- 
bunal held that the collector had erred and that the 
articles should be accorded entry as “ firebrick,” at the 
rate of $1.25 per ton. While the effect of the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals is the same as the conclusion 
reached by the Board of Appraisers, Judge Ward, in his 
decision for the court, says that under the provision for 
firebrick, sustained by the board, the bricks must weigh 
not more than 10 lb. The firebricks in question weigh 
more than 10 Ib., and as a consequence the Court of 
Appeals finds that, while the merchandise in question 
weighs more than 10 Ib., it is, nevertheless, dutiable by 
similitude to firebrick of lesser weight. In his decision 
for the Court of Appeals Judge Ward, whose conclusions 
are indorsed by Judge Lacombe, says in part: 

These retort settings are admittedly firebrick, and they are 
certainly not susceptible of decoration within this construction 
of the act; that is to say, though any article can be decorated, 
these never are decorated, and it would be absurd to do so. 
They therefore cannot be said to be enumerated in paragraph 
97, and, although firebrick, they are not enumerated in para- 
graph 87, because weighing more than 10 lb. each they are ex- 
pressly excluded from*it. We are left to determine under section 
7 (the similitude clause) what enumerated clause they most re- 
semble in material, quality and texture. Obviously they re- 
semble firebrick. Indeed, they are firebrick. 


Judge Noyes files a dissenting opinion. 
Clock Chimes, 

According to an interpretation of the tariff law made 
by the Board of General Appraisers, the provision in 
paragraph 191 of the Tariff act, for clocks and parts 
thereof, does not include devices separately imported, 
which are susceptible of use other than as parts of clocks. 
The decision was directed to importations of chimes which 
Niebrugge & Day entered. The Collector of Customs 
assessed duty at the rate of 45 per cent. under the metal 
schedule, whereas the importers claimed the tax should be 
40 per cent. as “ parts of clocks,” in view of the fact that 
they can be used on clocks. In denying the contention of 
the importers, General Appraiser Sharretts has this to 
say : 

We are of opinion that tubular chimes designed for and ex- 
clusively used in the construction of hall clocks are included in 
the provision for parts of clocks, but we do not think that a 
device which does not form a part of the mechanism of a clock, 
although it is an adjunct thereof, which is also intended to serve 


other uses, when imported separately is dutiable under para 
graph 191. 


It appears that the importers, in their testimony, ad- 
mitted that the chimes in question are used as door 
chimes as well as in clocks. No alteration, it was ad- 
mitted, was necessary to adjust the chimes to doors. This 
admission Mr. Sharretts holds is fatal to the claim that 
the articles are “ parts of clocks.” 


Gaskets of Asbestos and Metal. 

It has been decided by the Board of General Apprais- 
ers that so-called gaskets, made of thin, flat, annular 
packing pieces of asbestos and metal are dutiable under 
the metal schedule at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
and not at 25 per cent. as manufactures of asbestos. The 
plea of the Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, the 
importer of the gaskets, is accordingly overruled and the 
decision of thé collector affirmed. 


Steel Plates for Engravers’ Use. 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has sus- 
tained the contention of W. B. Sellers regarding the 
classification to accrue on steel plates for engravers’ use. 


The Appellate Court sustains the contention raised by © 


the attorneys for the importer. Objection was made by 
the importer to the assessment of 45 per cent. as a 
“manufacture of metal” as made by the collector. On 
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the other hand, the importer alleged that the plates 
should be admitted to duty under the provision in the 
revenue law for “steel plates.” According to this claim, 
the merchandise pays 4 7-10 cents per pound and 1 cent 
per pound additional as polished steel plates. Both the 
Board of United States General Appraisers and Judge 
Hough in the Federal Circuit Court had found in favor 
of the importer. 
Needles, 

A decision has been handed down in the case of 
Charles Seitz, holding embroidery machine needles duti- 
able at 25 per cent. under the tariff provision for “ needles 
not specially provided for.” The collector’s assessment 
of 45 per cent. as “ manufactures of metal” is reversed. 
The board sustained a protest by Strauss Bros. and 
others. It was held that hand sewing needles imported 
in paper containers are free of duty. The collector’s as- 
sessment of 45 per cent. is reversed. 

Steel Wire. 

In adjudicating a controversy between the Govern- 
ment and the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company of St. 
Louis, the Board of United States General Appraisers 
has decided that there is nothing in the various pro- 
visions of the tariff act to prevent importers adding to 
invoice values for the purpose of obtaining lower duties 
in instances where high class goods pay less duty than 
those of lower grade. The merchandise in question con- 
sists of round steel wire, the invoiced value of which 
was less than 4 cents per pound. If the wire had been 
entered as invoiced it would have been subject to duty 
at the rate of 2 cents per pound under paragraph 137, 
but the importer added a sum on entry sufficient to make 
the value of the wire slightly more than 4 cents per 
pound. The local appraiser in his official return of the 
wire approved the invoiced value, but declined to accept 
the advance made on the entry of the goods, alleging 
that the increased value added by the importer was more 
than the correct foreign value. The importer being dis- 
satisfied then appealed to the Board of Appraisers for 
relief. In forwarding the official papers in the case to 
the board, the surveyor at St. Louis has this to say: 


The United States appraiser, upon examination of the mer- 
chandise, reports that he found it to consist of steel wire, ad- 
vanced by the importer to more than the correct market value, 
and by so doing reducing the duty to be paid. Such being the 
case the wire was returned as under No. 16, dutiable at 2 cents 
per pound, under paragraph 137. 

General Appraiser Fischer, who writes the decision 
for the board and sustains the right of the importers to 
add to invoiced values on entry even though such action 
reduces the amount of duties to be paid, discusses this 
rather technical case in detail. He says: 


The advance made by the importer, if it must be accepted 
for dutiable purposes, results in reducing the duty on the mer- 
chandise below the amount assessable on the basis of the invoice 
and appraised values. The reason for this is that paragraph 
137 provides certain specific rates on wires according to their 
gauge, but provides also that, if any of these wires shall cost 
over 4 cents per pound, duty shall be levied thereon at the rate 
of 40 per cent. ad valorem. It thus happens that wire valued 
at 3% cents per pound (smaller than No. 16) would pay a duty 
of 2 cents per pound or about 52 per cent. ad valorem, while a 
dearer wire valued at 4% cents per pound would, at the rate of 
40 per cent., pay a specific equivalent of only 1.6 cents per 
pound. " 

Mr. Fischer remarks that it may be true in this case 


that the invoice value was the true and correct market 
value of the merchandise, and that the importer’s ad- 
vance on entry to make the value higher than the actual 
market value of the merchandise was for the sole object 
of reducing the duty. On this point the decision says: 


But in view of the language of section 7 of the customs ad- 
ministrative act, as amended .by section 32 of the tariff act of 
1897, we do not see how the position of the Government in as- 
sessing the rate of duty complained of can be sustained. That 
section of the act as amended requires that “the duty shall 
not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less than 
the invoice or entered value,” and as the duty was based on an 
amount less than the entered value, it cannot stand. If the 
advance on entry to make proper market value was not made 
in good faith by the importer, provisions may possibly be found 
in the statutes the enforcement of which wquld tend to stop 
such action. On the record before us we sustain the protest 
and reverse the decision of the surveyor. 

It is the impression at the offices of the board that 
the issue will be taken into the courts in order to make 


a thorough test of the question. 
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PERSONAL. 


James M. Swank, general manager of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, was honored February 13 by 
having conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Temple University, Philadelphia, in consideration of 
the valuable services he has rendered the iron and steel 
business in this country. A number of prominent repre- 
sentatives of the trade attended the ceremonies. 

As successor to the late Bennett H. Brough, G. C. 
Lloyd has been appointed to represent Great Britain on 
the Council of the International Association for Testing 
Materials. J. E. Stead and F. W. Harbord¢have been 
named as additional members for Great Britain on the 
Committee on Nomenclature of Iron and Steel. The 
association holds its fifth congress at Copenhagen this 
year, and several members of the American Society for 
Testing Materials are expected to attend. 

J. D. Edmonds has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of works for the Sterling Blectric Company, 
La Fayette, Ind., and has opened an engineering and 
sales office at 1913 Fisher Building, Chicago. 

F. D. Johnson, chairman and managing director of the 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, London, Eng- 
land, which is the foreign department of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, sailed for Europe Wednesday, 
after a stay in this country of about two weeks. 


Henry M. Huxley, for several years connected with 
the Worcester District of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, and later with the Duplex Metals Company, as 
assistant general manager and manufacturer, has become 
associated with Brown & Williams, patent attorneys, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. He will make a specialty of 
patents dealing with the manufacture of iron, steel and 
wire products. 

Edgar S.° Cook, president of the Warwick Iron & 
Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., sailed for Europe Febru- 
ary 11, expecting to spend some time in southern France. 

Joseph A. Holmes, in charge of the technologic branch, 
United States Geological Survey, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of science at the first annual convocation 
of the University of Pittsburgh, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
February 12. Dr. Holmes delivered an address on “ The 
Conservation of Our National Resources.” 

C. W. Blackman, formerly with the Parish & Bing- 
ham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of pressed 
steel frames for automobiles, has resigned and is now 
connected with the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corpora- 
tion, Sharon, Pa., in the capacity of general sales agent. 

W. C. Coffin has been appointed structural engineer 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, to 
succeed F. L. Garlinghouse, resigned, and R. A. McKean 
has been appointed superintendent of the company’s Key- 
stone Structural Works, on Second avenue, Pittsburgh. 
These appointments are effective from February 15. 
Messrs. Coffin and McKean were formerly connected with 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. H. M. Howe, consulting metallurgist, New York, 
has returned from a trip to Europe. 

R. K. Le Blond of the R. K. Le Blond Machine Too! 
Company, and Philip Fosdick of Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed 
February 11 on the Grésser Kiirfurs for an extended 
trip to the Mediterranean. 

The superintendents of open hearth plants of the Car- 
negie Steel Company visited Youngstown, Ohio, last week 
as guests of Thomas McDonald of the company’s Ohio 
Works. 

W. H. Lally, formerly general sales agent for the 
Scottdale Foundry & Machine Company, Scottdale, Pa., 
has resigned to accept a position with the Kilbourne & 
Jacobs Company, Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of cars 
for industrial railroads. 

Dr. Heroult, the inventor of the electric furnace and 
of the steel process bearing his name, sails to-day for 
France. He will probably return in the spring. 

SEES EIIEIs cineca nn 


Of the proposal to make a storage reservoir of Lake 
Superior and thus greatly reduce fluctuations in level of 
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the other Great Lakes, the Engineering News says that 
as the water power companies operating at the Sault are 
responsible for lowering the general level of Lake Supe- 
rior, it would be necessary, if regulating works were put 
at the outlet of the lake, to condemn the water power 
properties or to restrict their operations. A bill has been 
introduced in Congress appropriating $250,000 toward the 
expense of such condemnation. It is believed, however, 
that by extending the regulating works over the free 
channel to a sufficient extent the interference with the 
present water power plants could be made comparatively 
small. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, New York, W. O. Duntley was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding J. W. Duntley, resigned; John R. Mc- 
Ginley, chairman of the board, to succeed C. M. Schwab, 
resigned; Charles Booth, vice-president, succeeding W. 
O. Duntley, and W. A. Mitchell, assistant secretary; the 
other officers were re-elected. 


—_——_—_—_>--e 


OBITUARY. 


Grorce C. Be_cHer, Worcester, Mass., superintendent 
of the Arcade Malleable Iron Company, and widely known 
in the foundry trade in New England, died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 9, aged 64 years.. He was a native of Baston, 
Mass., and had learned the trade of molder. Early in his 
career his practical knowledge and administrative ability 
were recognized, and he was successively in‘ charge of 
foundries at Easton and Attleboro, Mass.; Woonsocket, 
R. L., and Boston. In 1907 he became superintendent of 
the Arcade foundry. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. 


Cart F. Drury, secretary and superintendent of the 
Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died Feb- 
ruary 14, aged 37 years. 


ALEXANDER BEAuUDRY, Boston, Mass., widely known as a 
designer and manufacturer of power hammers and 
presses and president and treasurer of Beaudry ‘& Co., 
Ine., is dead, at the age of 70 years, He was a native 
of France and his early education was obtained in Can- 
ada. As a young man he came to the United States and 
practiced his trade of blacksmith, conducting a shop in 
Boston. Of inventive turn, his first venture was an adze 
for carpenters’ use. In the late ’70s he designed his first 
power hammer and in 1880 established the business of its 
manufacture, now known as Beaudry & Co., Inc. For 
some years he has taken no active part in the manage- 
ment. The patents issued to him, chiefly on presses and 
hammers, number nearly 30. He was a widower and 


leaves no family. 
a 


The British Iron Trade at a Standstill. 


At the beginning of the second week in February the 
outlook in the British iron trade was disappointing. 
Some hope had been entertained that the new year would 
bring a change for the better, but many works are still 
closed down and at others the production is at only a 
fraction of the usual rate. Rail mills seem to be best 
supplied with orders, and the usual price is £5 5s., or 
about $25.50. While ship plates in the North of Eng- 
land are selling at about £6, demand is light, and the 
same condition prevails in shapes. Specifications in all 
lines are coming in slowly, and steel manufacturers in 
Scotland have encountered the competition of merchants 
who have made prices below those of the mills. The 
Cleveland pig iron market shows a downward tendency, 
and on February 5 Cleveland warrants touched 48 shil- 
lings 2% pence, while makers were selling No. 3 Cleve- 
land iron at 48 shillings 6 pence. The stock of Cleve- 
land pig iron in Connal’s stores at the end of January 
was 156,407 tons, an increase for the month of 20,093 
tons. The shipments from the Cleveland District in 
January were only 75,434 tons, which, with the exception 
of that for December, was the smallest total for any 
month since February, 1905. 
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The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


The tenth annual report of the Pressed Stee] Car 
Company presents the following condensed balance sheet, 
as of December 31, 1908: 

Assets. 

Properties and fran- 
chises January 1, 
1908 

Additions and better- 
ments during 1908. 


$26,756,015.53 


283,515.94 
——————-$27,039,531.47 

Less depreciation charged off at 
close of year 1908 


00 
$26,929,531.47 
2,504,383.62 
37,218.84 


$668,104.61 
246,509.58 
2,837,989.80 
———  3,752,603.99 


$33,228,737.92 


Capital stock—common 
Capital stock—preferred 


$12,500,000.00 


——————— $25 ,000,000.00 
Five per cent. first mortgage gold notes, payable 
$500,000 annually 
Purchase money mortgage—McKees 
Rocks plant, 4 per cent 
Purchase money mortgage—Alle- 
gheny plant, 4 per cent 


Current liabilities : 
Accounts payable. 
Accrued salaries and wages 
Accrued interest 


1,000,000.00 


310,060.00 


$169,532.01 
37,001.40 
21,017.55 
218,750.00 
Surplus and undivided profits : 


Surplus—January 1, 1908. 
Profits for year 1908 


446,300.96 


$6,413,579.42 
265,477.59 


Deduct depreciation and $6,679,057.01 


renewals 
Deduct dividends on pre- 


5,694,057.01 
773,379.95 


$83,223,737.92 


From President F. N. Hoffstot’s accompanying re- 
marks, the following extracts are taken: 

The gross sales of the company for the year ending 
December 31, 1908, were $8,589,422.29. Over 70 per cent. 
of this amount was sold during the first three months. 
The decreased sales during the last nine months of the 
year resulted in the freight car shops being practically 
idle. The net profits for the year were $265,477.59, all 
of which resulted from operation of the plants, except 
$40,292.50 received from dividends on some of the securi- 
ties held. 

The profits for the first three months amounted to 
considerably more than the net profits for the entire 
year. but idleness of plants, due to lack of orders, re- 
sulting from the serious business depression, and the 
fixed charges necessitated in holding together the im- 
portant parts of the company’s organization, reduced the 
earnings for the year. The usual liberal charges have 
been made to expense account for renewals of plant and 
machinery. 

Perhaps there is no better way of illustrating how 
serious the depression was in the year 1908 than by 
stating that at one time during the year there was in 
the employ of this and subsidiary companies, excepting 
the Canada Car Company, Ltd., but 10 per cent. of the 
maximum number employed by the same companies dur- 
ngi the year 1907. That this was not exceptional is dis- 
closed by statistics published in the trade papers which 
show that, apart from the cars railroad companies or- 
dered built in their own shops, only 39,000 cars were 
ordered in the United States from car builders, as against 
an average annual requirement of, say, 200,000 cars. 
Practically no car orders were placed prior to August 1, 
and most of them after November 1, so that few, if any, 
of these orders were filled during the year 1908. 

As this company’s success and future earnings must 
depend almost entirely upon the business of the railroads 
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of the country, it seems proper that you be advised of the 
conditions which now confront them and which prac- 
tically govern the company’s future operations : Reduced 
volume of business and consequent inability to maintain 
earnings; hampered by semiofficial Governmental objec- 
tion to the reduction of wages which have heretofore 
been governed by supply and demand; little or no encour- 
agement from the public or railroad commissions favor- 
able to an increase in rates, while everything required 
for construction and operation costs as much or more; 
public demands for efficiency and regularity of service 
greater now than ever before—such is the present con- 
dition of this company’s purchasers, the railroad com- 
panies. 

On the other hand, materials which enter into the 
cost of the company’s product are selling for almost as 
high, and in many cases as high, as at any time during 
the last five years, and notwithstanding the cost of as- 
sembling of material and the construction of cars have 
been greatly reduced since the industry began, in some 
eases over 50 per cent., yet owing to the cost of materials 
it is not possible to make prices that are specially attrac- 
tive to the railroad companies at a time when their 
equipment is not fully occupied. While it is true that 
cars deteriorate almost as much when idle as when in 
service, and that everything points to the fact that with- 
in the next few years all wooden cars will have to be 
replaced by steel cars, there is no indication that railroad 
managers will soon take active steps to replace their 
equipment. When the business of the railroad companies 
will become normal and when there will be return of 
demand for this company’s product is something that de- 
pends entirely upon a change of present conditions and 
the resumption of activity in the general business world. 

A moderate amount of business was booked during 
the last quarter which should, if added to during the 
year, result in profit to the company, but it is impossible 
at this time to predicate any results. 

During the early part of the year it developed that 
there would be large cash balances which would not be 
required in the company’s business, and it was decided 
to anticipate in August, 1908, the eighth annual install- 
ment of $500,000 due February 1, 1909, which was done, 
leaving unpaid $1,000,000, due as follows: $500,000 Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910, and $500,000 February 1, 1911. 


During the year, by reason of the diminished output, 
a favorable opportunity was presented to carefully con- 
sider various accounts and funds held contingently, with 
the result that the allowances for inventory heretofore 
made were found to be more conservative than was be- 
lieved at the time, and that various accounts and funds 
held contingently or in suspense were released by the 
occurrence of events, or accrued in the ordinary course 
of business, and the sum of $773,379.95 becomes available 
through these sources. The directors believe that it is 
wise to place this amount to the credit of a fund for 
reserve for contingencies. 

The steel] passenger car department for the first time 
contributed to earnings, and the business booked for next 
year indicates a continuance of revenue from this source, 
but, as this output is not great, the profits at the best 
cannot amount to a large sum. If the railreads can be 
prevailed upon to adopt and maintain a common stand- 
ard throughout their passenger equipment, thus réduc- 
ing the initial cost for dies, drawings, &c., and so have 
that cost absorbed over a greater number of units, the 
price of a steel passenger car will be brought down to a 
point which will make it so attractive that there will be 
a larger volume of business. The successful operation 
not only on electric traction and subway lines, but on 
steam railroads, with the almost entire disappearance of 
adverse criticism as to the appearance, and all other 
opposition at first directed against the steel passenger 
car, means, it is believed, that it will be generally adopt- 
ed and the greater the number that are in use the nearer 
the price will be brought to that of a wooden passenger 
ear. The Canada Car Company, Ltd., has been in 
successful operation during the entire year, with the 
result that it was possible to pay off all the floating 
debt. Quarterly preferred dividends at the rate of 7 
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per cent. per annum were begun in October. Three years 
7 per cent. dividends have accrued on the preferred stock 
and one of these was paid in December. Canada has felt 
the 1907-1908 depression to a certain extent, but not so 
severely as the United States. The large amount of 
construction work going on under Government super- 
vision, with money being supplied directly and indirectly 
by the Government, the large grain crop being garnered 
and shipped early, all help the situation, and it is rea- 
sonable to expect an earlier resumption of normal con- 
ditions there than in the United States. 
—_—_ +> 


The Franco-Canadian Trade Treaty. 


Toronto, February 13, 1909.—Advices cabled to Ot- 
tawa from Paris bring the news that Mr. Fielding has 
consented to such a modification of the Franco-Canadian 
trade convention as makes it acceptable to the French 
Senate. 

Of the numerous classes of Canadian articles to which 
the treaty opens the privileges of the French minimum 
tariff, many items relate to iron, steel and other metals, 
and to machinery and other finished products made of 
iron and steel. 

The treaty calls for a direct steamship service between 
the two countries. That is to say, the concessions granted 
are conditional upon the merchandise being conveyed 
without transshipment from a part of one country to a 
part of the other. France, however, may use the port 
of any third country enjoying the privileges of Canada’s 
preferential or intermediate tariff, and Canada may trans- 
ship at the port of any third country enjoying the French 
minimum tariff. This means that transshipment at a 
British pert will not disqualify goods from either for 
entry at the rates of duty stipulated in the treaty. 

As was mentioned in this correspondence earlier in the 
course of the negotiations for this treaty, one effect cal- 
culated upon is the attracting of industries to Canada to 
make goods for the French market. That object, indeed, 
was aimed at by the Government when it introduced the 
intermediate tariff. It was believed that Buropean coun- 
tries would be likely to come to Canada’s terms for se- 
curing the benefits of this tariff, and as such reciprocal 
arrangement would almost certainly be more favorable 
than any obtainable by Buropean countries from the 
United States, Canada would tend to draw branches of 
manufacturing works from the other side of, the border. 
It remains to be seen whether the French concessions 
the present treaty gives Canada will suffice to cause any 
drift of American manufacturing enterprise to Canada. 
Canada already had the Hamilton plant of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, which can hardly fail to 
reap substantial advantage from the treaty. But the pres- 
ent minimum duties of France are likely to be materially 
increased in the coming revision of the French tariff. In 
the London Z'imes of the ist inst. the scale of minimum 
duties now engaging the French Tariff Commission’s at- 
tention is dealt with as is the scale of proposed maximum 
duties by the Paris letter in the last issue of The Iron 
Age. In the Times the honorary sécretary of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris says that it is the opinion 
of even many Frenchmen that the schedules of the pro- 
posed new tariff constitute a distinct menace to the 
entente cordiale between the commercial communities of 
France and Great Britain. Yet Britain is to have the 
most favored-nation treatment; that is, she will enjoy 
the benefits of the new minimum rates as she does the 
existing minimum rates, When the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris considers the new minimum duties of 
so restrictive tendency, Canada may be disappointed with 


the result of the treaty. ©. A. OC. J. 
oe 
Iron Ore Concentration at Sheridan, Pa,—The 


American Gréndal Kjellin Company, 45 Wall street, N 
York, has installed a testing plant at Sheridan, Pa., 
connection with the Berkshire Iron Works, for the 
centration of iron ore according to the Gréndal 
At present more than 30 concentrating plants of 
type are in operation in Europe, and for the purpose 
making the process better known ores will be 


Pe 
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free of charge at the Sheridan plant. The installation 

consists of a crusher, a Ball mill for the production of 

fines and a No. 5 Gréndal separator. The capacity of 

this testing plant is 3 or 4 tons an hour. 
——_—__~»+e—___—_ 


The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 


The ninth annual report of the American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company presents a condensed balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1908, which compares as follows with the 
showing made a year before: 


Assets, 
1908. 1907. 
CO: ciccdadhee candd ak bakoe cond $1,489,351.68 $1,278,706.86 
Bs. VOR ONBainiat ofctorpescvcecscs 1,051.34 22,709.12 
Accounts receivable, net.......... 591,009.43 693,522.43 
Inventory at cost prices.......... 1,560,005.02 1,441,592.37 
Insurance and  taxes—unexpired 

ES ee ee ee ee 5,887.17 11,581.84 

Total current assets.......... $3,647,304.64 $3,448,112.32 
Real estate, plants and equipments .$5,493,278.74 "$5,336,685.65 
Less reserve to provide for depre- 

SR bake od peta do ba'e edule Ce 4s 764,000.00 734,000.00 
Total fixed assets............ $4,729,278.74 $4,602,685.65 
CO eee er er $8,376,583.38 $8,050,797.97 

TAa bilities. 
Wages accrued, not due.......... $69,957.66 $20,116.32 
Accounts payable...........0.e005 275,769.84 3,382.26 
Total current liabilities....... $345,727.50 $23,498.58 
Po Pe eee ee ee .$3,000,000.00 “$3,000,000.00 
a ee re 2,550,000.00  2,550,000.00 
Undivided profits at this date, sub- 

ject to the payment of dividends 

on preferred and common stock, 

authorized but payable January 1.. 2,480,855.88  2,477,299.39 

$8,030,855.88 $8,027,299.39 
oD Pe $8,376,583.38 $8,050,797.97 


In an accompanying statement Chairman Arthur 
Brock says: “ The year was one of very considerable 
depression in the iron and steel industries, and the com- 
pany had to bear its share of the curtailment of produc- 
tion and shrinkage in prices. It was, however, deemed 
wise to continue to make improvements to plants and 
equipment, and $156,593.09 was expended for these pur- 
poses. The allowance for depreciation of plants and ma- 
chinery now amounts to $764,000, which sum has been 
deducted from the value of real estate, plants and equip- 
ments.” 

The directors for 1909 are as follows: Arthur Brock, 
chairman of the board; Edward Bailey, Horace Brock, 
Edward R. Coleman, Thomas Evans, W. C. Freeman, H. 
H. Light, James Lord, H. M. M. Richards, J. H. Stern- 
bergh and H. M. Sternbergh. The executive officers are 
James Lord, president; John Penn Brock, vice-president ; 
H. M. M. Richards, treasurer ; D. G. Scott, secretary. The 
Executive Committee consists of Arthur Brock, Horace 
Brock, Edward R. Coleman and W. C. Freeman. The 
general offices are at Lebanon, Pa. . 


He Sh 


A New Midland Blast Furnace.—The Midland Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has plans made and will soon 
let contracts for the erection of a second blast furnace 
at Midland, Pa., which is about 40 miles west of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Ohio River, below Beaver, Pa. The com- 
pany’s present furnace, which was blown in in Septem- 
ber, 1906, has a capacity of about 400 tons a day and has 
produced chiefly basic iron. The new furnace will have 
a capacity of about 250 tons a day, and is intended to 
manufacture foundry iren of special grades for the Pitts- 
burgh market. From Midland to Pittsburgh the freight 
on pig iron is 60 cents, while from Mahoning and 
Shenango Valley furnaces it is 90 cents. H. C. Fownes 
is president of the Midland Steel Company; J. Ramsey 
Speer, vice-president; William C. Fownes, Jr., secretary, 
and Charles McKnight, treasurer. 


——_~o-o——_——. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., is turn- 
ing out an order for 250 steel mining cars to be delivered 
to the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, Windber, 
Pa. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The Ward-Dickey Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., is 
about to contract for a new building to double the size of its 
present mill. 


Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Low- 
ellville, Ohio, was blown out February 1 and a number of 
changes will be made in the stack. The size of the furnace will 
be increased, a casting machine will be added, and other im- 
provements and additions made which will somewhat increase 
its capacity. The furnace is expected to be ready for blast 
again about June 1. The contract for making the repairs to the 
furnace has been placed with the Meehan Boiler & Construction 
Company, Lowellville. 

The Canada Iron Corporation, Ltd., will build a new blast 
furnace at Midland, Ont. Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are the engineers for the work. 


The William B, Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
completed the erection of a No. 6 furnace at the Ohio Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and the new 
stack will be blown in this month, while No, 5 furnace is also 
about completed and will probably be started at an early date. 
The company had the contract for the iron work at the entire 
six furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company at the Ohio Works, 
Youngstown, It has received an order from the Shenango Fur- 
nace Company for important repairs and improvements to its 
No. 3 furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., which is being remodeled 
throughout. Eight ft. is being added to the shell of the fur- 
nace, a new top is being built, also new downcomers, dust 
catcher and gas mains. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is installing at No. 3 furnace one of its 


patented inclined skips and top. The storage bins are also 
being enlarged in size and otherwise improved. 

The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., has 
placed contracts for the building of four additional hot mills, 
which will give it a total of 10 hot mills in its plant. 


The Youngstown Works of the National Tube Company Is 


being dismantled. Charles Huster of Youngstown has bought 
the buildings and is wrecking them. 

The Youngstown Steel Company has re-elected its officers, as 
follows: E. L. Ford, president; Paul Jones, vice-president ; John 
Stambaugh, secretary and treasurer. The company’s blast fur- 
nace is being rebuilt and improved, and will shortly be ready 
for operation. 

No. 2 stack of the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Hasel- 
ton, Ohio, was blown in last week. This company has four 
stacks in the Youngstown District and two in the Shenango Val- 
ley, all of which are in operation at present. 


General Machinery. 


Louis Friedman, Fairmount, Ind., wholesale dealer in second- 
hand pipe, oil and gas well supplies and scrap iron, is building 
a new shop for threading pipe and repairing engines and boilers. 

The Board of Control of Winnipeg, Man., will receive bids 
until March 2 for repair shop equipment for the Point du Bois 
hydraulic electric plant. 

The Maxwell machine shop at Redlands, Cal., will be occu- 
pied by Van Deventer Brothers, who are adding new machinery 
with a view to fittine the plant for automobile repair work. 


The St. Cloud Iron Works, St. Cloud, Minn., recently incor- 
porated its business with a capital stock of $75,000, all of which 
is owned by Henry Dyer, president ; Joseph B. Rosenberger, sec- 
retary and tredsurer; Margaret Rosenberger and Catherine 
Dyer. The company reports such a large demand for its column 
cutting lathes, granite polishing machines and hand travelers 
that it expects to build an addition to its plant to provide neces- 
sary facilities to take care of its increased business. Column 
cutting lathes have been shipped to San Francisco and Ver- 
mont, and two will be shipped to Massachusetts in about two 
weeks. As soon as plans have been prepared for the addition to 
its plant the company will probably be in the market for new 
machinery, but at this time it does not know just what will be 
required. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, whose 
new steel foundry is now in successful operation, is making 
arrangements for large additions to its machine shops, erecting 
department and other parts of the plant. 


The Charles Ross & Son Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
sent out a new list of rebuilt second-hand machinery. 


The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, works 
at Groveton, Pa., is furnishing the California Industrial Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., a 14-in. roll train to be operated with 
its present 9-in. train, and to the United States Horseshoe Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., two No. 5 shears to cut 2-in. square, one No. 3 
shear to cut 2%4-in. square, a standard 16-in. three-high housing 
for. use with the 16-in. mill, with rolls for same, and also some 
miscellaneous rolls for rolling various products. 


Henry Schafer, Dunkirk, N. Y., has announced that he will 
start construction early in the spring of a fireproof automobile 
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garage, one story, 30 x 50 ft., in connection with which he will 
install machinery for automobile repairing. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Plans are being made for the enlargement of the city elec- 
tric light plant of Dermott, Ark. 

The City Clerk of Muskogee, Okla., will receive bids until 
March 29 for a 4,000,000-gal. high service pump, 5,000,000-gal. 
low service pump and a 250-hp. tubular boiler. 


The Water Works Commission of Spartanburg, 8. C., will 
receive bids until March 1 for one 110-hp. water tubular boiler 
and one 2,000,000-gal. high duty pumping engine. 

Consulting Engineer Fred Fish of the Fish & Horton Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has completed plans and bids will be 
received by the Board of Village Trustees, Bergen, N. Y., for 
a municipal lighting plant, until February 20. The equipment 
for the plant includes one 270-hp. boiler, one 50-hp. engine, one 
35-kw. direct current generator, one 100-hp. feed water heater, 
pump, high pressure piping, &c. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Corrugated Bar Company, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer 
of corrugated squares and rounds for concrete construction, is 
erecting a new building at Youngstown, Ohio, to be used as a 
warehouse and fabricating shop. The enlarged facilities are 
made necessary by the increased demand for its fabricated 
material. 

Foundries. 


John Westover, Lincoln, Neb., a contractor in bridge and 
building ironwork, is organizing a company which contemplates 
the erection of a new foundry of considerable capacity. Plans 
are not yet definitely outlined, but the building contemplated 
will be 100 x 100 ft. 


The Quinn W:re & Iron Works, formerly located at Jefferson, 
Iowa, has completed the construction of a new plant at Boone, 
Iowa, which it is about ready to occupy. Articles have been 
filed for the incorporation of the company, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The plant, which consists of a machine shop and 
foundry, is fully equipped to turn out hardware specialties and 
gray iron castings. 


Fires. 


The roundhouse and division shops of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad at Portage La Prairie, Man., were destroyed by fire 
February 11, the loss being about $50,000. 


The car repair shops of the New York Central Railroad at 
Lyons, N, Y., were burned February 12, The loss is placed at 
$20,000. 

The machine department of the Oshkosh Boat Works, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., was damaged $18,000 by fire February 9. 

The plant of the Cascade Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Ia., was 
damaged $15,000 by fire February 9. 


The plant of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was burned February 13, the loss being $100,000. 


The Boston & Lockport Block Company’s plant at Lockport, 
N. Y., was burned February 13, with a loss of $100,000. 


On February 10 the plant of the Safe Padlock & Hardware 
Company at Lancaster, Pa., was damaged $50,000 by fire. 

The axle and machine shops of the Edward J, Gardner Axle 
& Machine Company, Carlisle, Pa., were damaged $50,000 by 
fire February 7. 

The foundry of the Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was burned February 13, the loss being about $20,000. 


The machine shop of the Webb-Hildreth Company, Glovers- 
ville, N. ¥., was damaged $7000 by fire last week. The building 
was rented and the company’s loss was entirely on the machin- 
ery and stock. 

Hardware. 


The Central Indiana Fence & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind., 
has lately been incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture woven wire fence. The incorporators are Casper 
Butler, Robert W. Butler, Ernest Walton, Harvey C. Thomas 
and F. W. Macke. Robert W. Butler is president of the com- 
pany, F, W. Macke, vice-president, and Casper Butler, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Miscellaneous. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., 
manufacturer of car forgings, chain bolts, nuts, rivets and 
wrought washers, states that the increase in its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $450,000 was to provide additional working 
capital, and that no extensive improvements or additions to its 
plant are contemplated at present. 


W. G. McKenny & Co., Twenty-eighth and Smallman streets, 
Pittsburgh, dealers in new and second-hand iron and steel ma- 
chinery, &c., have purchased the entire equipment of the Penn- 
sylvania Bed Company, Thirty-fifth and Smallman streets, in 
that city, recently offered at public sale, and are engaged in re- 
moving it. The equipment includes tubular boilers, engines, 
boiler feed pumps, blowers, belting, cupolas, heaters, &c. This 
firm makes a specialty of buying and wrecking plants and oper- 


ates all over the country, having branch offices in several large 
cities, 
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Taylor & Dean, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of fire escapes 
and ornamental iron work, will, about March 1, remove from 
205 Market street to their new warehouse at Twenty-fifth street 
and Penn avenue. 


The Wray Pump & Register Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
which for a number of years has been manufacturing auto- 
mobile pumps and registers under patents of George W. Kellogg, 
has been succeeded by the Kellogg Mfg. Company. The increas- 
ing demand‘ for its products has made it necessary to increase 
the capital and facilities, In addition to its present line, the 
new company intends to manufacture a quick detachable engine 
driven air pump and a four-cylinder regular equipment air pump 
which is designed to be used as a tire inflater as well as a power 
pump for supplying air for blowing whistles on motor boats. 
Spark timers will also be made. George W. Kellogg is president ; 
J. F. Weller, vice-president and secretary, and M. R. Anstice, 
treasurer. 


The business of William B. Burke, Rochester, N. Y., dealer 
in iron, steel, shafting, heavy hardware, blacksmith and wagon 
supplies, &c., which was established in 1838, has been incorpo- 
rated as the William B. Burke Iron & Steel Company. William 
B. Burke is president ; James Burke, vice-president ; Webster H. 
Kline, secretary, and H. May Rogers, treasurer. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
ports that since January 1 it has taken more new business than 
for the same period in the last two years, although it has been 
fairly busy during the depression, The company has consider- 
able work on its books, composed of steel coal mine cars, plat- 
form cars, core oven cars, rail cars for various Pennsylvania 
manufacturing plants, ore cars for Virginia, billet cars and turn- 
tables for shipment to Ohio, platform trucks, a large order 
for mine cars and skips for ore interests in New Jersey and 
Wisconsin, dump cars for Kentucky, portable track and dump 
cars for New York, and an export order for sugar cane cars, 
cement cars for Mexico, besides orders for miscellaneous equip- 
ment for various points. 

The Standard Wire Company, New Castle, Pa., manufacturer 
of wire specialties, has added a tinning department to its plant 
which enables it to tin shapes up to 30,in. long. The company 
expects to issue a new catalogue about March 11 covering its 
main products. 


The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of the We-Fu-Go and Scaife water softening, purifying and 
filtering systems, has found it necessary to build an addition to 
its present plant at Oakmont, Pa., to accommodate increased 
business in the building of systems for the purification of water 
for steam boilers, industrial and domestic uses, and is about 
to begin the erection of a shop 40 x 200 ft., equipped with the 
latest improved machinery, which will be used in addition to 
the present shops for manufacturing the We-Fu-Go and Scaife 
systems. The company has under construction at the present 
time for steam boiler plants systems aggregating 95,000 hp., in 
addition to plants for softening and clarifying water to be 
used in manufacturing processes such as dyeing and bleaching 
in woolen and cotton mills and for washing in laundries, also 
a number of mechanical gravity filter systems for manufactur- 
ing and domestic uses, Among some recent contracts are the 
following: Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company, Canonsburg, Pa., 1000- 
hp. system; Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 750-hp. system; Auburn & Syracuse Electric Rail- 
road, Auburn, N. Y., 750-hp. system; Columbia Plate Glass Com 
pany, Blairsville, Pa., 3000-hp. system; John A. Manning Paper 
Company, Troy, N. X., 750-hp. system; Natrona Water Com- 
pany, Natrona, Pa., 500,000-gal. mechanical gravity filter sys- 
tem; Edwards & Chapman, Springfield, Ill., 3000-gal. per hour 
system; Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Company, Holsopple, Pa., 
6000-gal. per hour system, boilers and town supply. 


G. W. McClure, Son & Co., Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, 
recently received a contract for the construction of a three-pass 
firebrick McClure hot blast stove, 18 x 75 ft., for the Union Fur- 
nace Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and has just received a duplicate 
order from the same company. 


The Empire Polishing & Buffing Wheel Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has made arrangements to move its plant to Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., and has reorganized under the name of the Union 
Wheel & Mfg. Company, with a capital stock of $30,000. The 
company will engage in the manufacture of polishing and buf- 
fing wheels and polishers’ and platers’ supplies. The incorpora- 
tors are F, H. Sutherland, M. C. Richtmyer, E. J. Miller, W. R. 
Church and James G. Newbury of Coxsackie, N. Y., and W. C. 
Van Alstyne of Albany. 


The Union Shoe Polishing Machine Company, Robinson 
Building, Elmira, N. Y., has been organized to manufacture an 
automatic coin in the slot, motor driven shoe polishing ma- 
chine. Working drawings for the various parts of the machin- 
ery have been completed and will be manufactured under con- 
tract by various firms. The company contemplates building a 
factory building in the near future, which will be devoted-.to 
assembling and manufacture of minor parts. The officers are 
Major John F. Sadler, president; J. F. Tracy, treasurer, and 
Cc. F. Bromley, secretary. 

The Hancock Mfg. Company, manufacturer of lubricators 
and various brass specialties, Marshall, Mich., has under con- 
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sideration the moving of its factory to another city and the 
erecting of a complete new plant, including brass foundry, ma- 
chine shop, &c. Negotiations are under way and will probably 
be consummated for the locating of the plant at Medina, N. Y. 


The Auto-Car Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $250,000, to take over and 
continue the business of the Auto-Car Equipment Company, man- 
ufacturer of auto trucks, sight-seeing cars and other motor pro- 
pelled heavy commercial] vehicles. The object of the reincorpo- 
ration is to secure a more comprehensive name and increased 


_capitalization for the manufacture of its products on a more 


extended scale. A new plant is to be built and equipped on a 
site recently purchased at Elmwood and Hertel avenues. Geo. 
W. Atterbury is president. 


The Valley Boat & Engine Company has been incorporated 
at Baldwinsville, N. Y., with a capital stock of $20,000, to man- 
ufacture gasoline and electric motors, engines, &c. The in- 
corporators are Dwight S. Simpson, Rees H. Hubbell and Josiah 
Tallmadge. 


o-oo —___—__ 


The Court of Patent Appeals Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1909.—The House 
Judiciary Committee has made a favorable report on 
bill H. R. 21,455, introduced by Representative Currier, 
chairman of the House Patent Committee, creating a 
United States Court of Patent Appeals. The bill was 
originally referred to the Patent Committee, by which it 
was favorably reported, but it was subsequently sent to 
the Judiciary Committee in order that its constitutional- 
ity might be passed. upon. 

The bill creates a court of five judges, of which one, 
the chief justice, is to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and is to hold 
his office for life. The other four are to be Federal 
judges in office either as circuit or district judges desig- 
nated for service in the Court of Patent Appeals for 
stated periods. It is believed that this scheme of select- 
ing judges would result in the creation of the best and 
strongest tribunal that could be chosen. The court is to 
have jurisdiction “to hear and deterinine appeals and 
writs of error from final judgments and decrees in the 
circuit courts of the United States in cases arising under 
the laws of the United States relating to patents for in- 
ventions and from final judgments and decrees in cases 
arising under the laws of the United States relating to 
patents for inventions rendered by any other court hav- 
ing jurisdiction under the laws of the United States to 
hear and decide such cases in the first instance.” 

The necessity for the creation of this new court has 
arisen in recent years. Such a court as proposed in the 
pending bill would provide a tribunal to which all ap- 
peals from the lower courts would lie, and which would 
obviate the diverse rulings of the circuit courts of appeal 
in the various circuits which have caused so much hard- 
ship to inventors, manufacturers, and dealers. 

w. L. C. 
———__>--e———__— 


West Penn Steel Company Contracts.—The West 
Penn Steel Company, recently organized at Pittsburgh, 
and which will build a plant at Brackenridge, Pa., for 
the manufacture of steel sheets, has placed practically all 
its contracts for buildings and equipment. The contract 
for the steel buildings was given to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, and calls for about 1100 tons of steel. 
There will be two main buildings, one 75 x 368 ft., to 
contain the open hearth furnaces and bar mill, while the 
other building will be 80 x 312 ft., with a 50-ft. lean-to, 
to contain the three hot mills and the cold mills, pro- 
vision being made for additional mills when necessary. 
The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been given a contract by the concern for a 30- 
in. bar mill and tables; Mesta Machine Company, 40 x 60 
in. Corliss engine with rope drive connection to operate 
sheet mills, and a 38 x 60 in. Corliss engine direct con- 
nécted to bar mill; Phoenix Iron Works, 250 hp. engine 
to operate a 200-kw. General Electric Company genera- 
tor; Wickes Boiler Company, battery of boilers aggregat- 
ing 1400 hp. Contracts for the open hearth furnaces 
have not been awarded. The officials of the company 
expect to have the plant in operation by September 1. 
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The question of making radical redyctions all along 
the line in finished products, with the exception of Steel 
Rails, is being given very serious consideration, and it 
may be that a decision may be announced at any mo- 
ment. The impression had been widespread that it would 
not be until the proposals of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were known, toward the middle of next month, 
that an adjustment of prices would be undertaken. There 
seems to be a disposition in some quarters to put aside 
any consideration of the tariff and deal with the situa- 
tion on the basis of trade conditions. 

A careful detailed study of the Steel Rail situation 
has been made with the object of ascertaining whether a 
reduction in the price would bring out tonnage enougb 
to compensate producers at least partially, but the conclu- 
The New York Central 
System has virtually placed orders for Steel Rails which 


sion reached was that it did not. 


are estimated to aggregate from 85,000 to 90,000 tons. 
Of this the Illinois Steel Company has booked 23,100 tons, 
the Carnegie Steel Company about 19,500 tons, the balance 
The 
Colorado mill has secured 6200 tons for an Arizona road, 


going probably to the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


and some minor orders have been placed. The Delaware 
& Hudson and the Long Island roads are in the market 
each for 4000 tons. 
affecting the prices for Light Rails, and low prices are 


The competition of rerolling mills is 


being made. 

The Pennsylvania lines East have placed orders for 
2200 steel cars, 1000 of which went to Cambria and 1000 
to the American Car & Foundry Company. It is authori- 
tatively stated that there is*no truth in the report that 
the latter company would build a Steel plant and roll its 
own Plates and Shapes. On the contrary, it is probable 
that the company will build a new car shop at Gary, and 
draw its supplies from the Indiana Steel Company. 

The Pig Iron markets are dull in all the leading dis- 
tributing centers, and there are some signs of weakness. 
The market has not been seriously tested for some time, 
although there are a few inquiries of magnitude which 
Several lots of 1000 tons of 
Ferromanganese have been sold during the week, at close 
to $42, Baltimore. 

The Southern shops have been getting some good busi- 
ness for Cast Iron Pipe, among them being 8709 tons for 
Kansas City. 

Some of the independent Coke makers in the Con- 
nelisville District are dosing down rather than continue 


may define the situation. 


to meet the present low prices, which are $1.60 for 
prompt shipment on Furnace Coke and $1.90 to $2 for 
standard 72-hr. Foundry Coke. 

Electrolytic Copper is now available at 13%c. for the 
home market and 13c. for export. Only a moderate 
amount of business is going and consumers are not taking 
hold. Spelter is 10c. lower, and is quoted 4.80c, St. 
Louis. Desilverized Lead can be bought at 4.05c., or be- 
low the quotation of the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, which is 410c. Soft Missouri is available at 
4c. 


THE IRON 
The Iron‘and Metal Trades 
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A Comparison of. Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Feb.17, Feb.10, Jan.20, Feb.19, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
nati 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 
Basic, delivered Eastern Pa..... 


$17.00 $17.00 $17.25 $18.25 


16.25 
16.50 
16.75 
15.00 
16.90 
15.15 
19.50 


16.25 16.25 15.75 
17,00* 17.35* 18.10* 
16.75 16.75 17.25 
15.25 15.50 16.00 
16.90 17.40 17.90 
15.15 15.40 15.90 
19.50 19.50 21.50 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 


BILLETS, &e., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila 

Iron Rails, Chicago 

Iron Rails, Philadelphia 

Car Wheels, Chicago 

Car Wheels, Philadelphia 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.47 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 
Angles, Pittsburgh 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 
METALS, Per Pound: 


Lake Copper, New York 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 
Spelter, New York 

Spelter, St. Louis 

Lead, New York 

Lead, St. Louis 

Tin, New York 

Antimpny, Hallett, New York... 
Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, 100 !b., New York... 


25.00 
27.00 
26.20 
33.00 
28.00 


25.00 
27.00 
26.20 
33.00 
28.00 


25.00 
27.00 
26.20 
33.00 
28.00 


28.00 
30.00 
30.40 
35.00 
28.00 


14.50 
15.50 
18.25 
19.00 
15.25 
15.50 
15.50 
13.50 
15.50 


14.50 
15.50 
18.25 
19.00 
15.25 
15.50 
15.50 
13.50 
15.50 


14.50 
16.75 
18.50 
21.25 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 
14.00 
16.75 


13.00 
15.00 
17.00 
18.00 
15.00 
16.50 
13.75 
12.50 
15.00 


Cents. 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.40 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.45 
1.50 


Cents. 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.40 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.45 
1.50 


Cents. 
1.65 
1.65 
1.50 
1.76 
1.60 
1.86 
1.70 
1.86 
1.70 
1.86 
1.70 
1.70 
1.80 


Cents. 
2.50 
1.95 
1.75 
2.40 


Cents. 
2.50 
1.95 
1.75 
2.40 


Cents. Cents. 


13.50 13.50 
18.12% 13.25 


Cents. 
2.50 
1.95 
1.75 
2.40 
Cents. 
14.50 
13.75 
5.10 
4.90 4.95 
4.10 4.20 
8.92% 4.05 
28.45 28.00 
8.00 8.00 
45.00 45.00 
$3.89 $3.89 $3.89 


* These quotations have been changed from prices at furnace 
to delivered prices at foundries. The 35c. is for switching charges. 


—_ Ho 


Prices of Finished Iron and. Steel, 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rate from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Chicago, 18c.: St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 224%c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are S80c. on 
Plates, Structural Steel, and Sheets, No. 11 and heavier; 
85c. on Sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on Sheets, No. 16 and 
lighter ; 65c. on Wrought Pipe and Boiler Tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—I-Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.60c., net; I-Beams over 15 in., 1.70c., net; 
H-Beams over 8 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 8 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 
in. and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, over 6 in., 1.70c., net; Angles, 
3 x 8 in. and up, less than \% in., 1.50c., base, half extras, 
Steel Bar card; Tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; Zees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, Channels and Tees, under 3 in., 
1.50c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and 
Bulb Angles, 1.90c., net; Hand Rail Tees, 3c., net; Check- 
ered and Corrugated Plates, 3c., net. 

Sheets.—Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 
1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.: Nos. 
15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.: Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35¢.; No. 27, 2.40c.: No. 


Cents. 
2.50 
2.05 
2.00 
2.50 

Cents. 

12.87% 

12.62% 
4.75 
4.80 
3.75 
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28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets, 
Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.65¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢.; No. 27, 3.35¢.; No. 28, 3.55c.; No. 
29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c.; No. 28, Painted Roofing Sheets, 
$1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28, 
$3.10 per square, for 2%4-in. corrugations. These prices are 
subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 Ib. to the large trade, under 
the usual conditions, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 


Plates.—Tank Plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price 
are as follows: 


Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, 4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 
Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
uare foot, shall be considered %4-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered %4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 Ib. ly uare foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered Jess than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 
ercentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 
—- or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
teel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 
Gauges under 4-in, to and including 3-16-in. Plates 
OT CHIM COMES... cc csccccccscsssvccece 


Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... .25 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates‘vary- 

ing not more than 4 in, in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
COG DS ob bo 8o 2 0b TK de ce vee eabewccece »20 
Boiler and Fiange Steel Plates..........6...05. 10 
“ A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. .20 
EE ME I Eve's cbca)s as Reade dew end d 
OE gS ne ep Inna ee eres .40 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............seceeceees .50 
Shell grade of Stecl is abandoned. 
For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ 15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in............ .25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ -50 
ae ee CI OR o n'5 5 5 a 0.4 0 050 b's 6 Shed eae 1.0 


0 
TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Cutter 
Shoe Steel, 2.15¢. to 2.25c.; 'Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; Rail- 
road Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher prices being 
for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring Steel 
is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron finish, 14% x % in. and heavier, 
1.40c.; under 1% in., 1.55c. Planished Tire Steel is 1.60c., 
all f.o.b. at mill. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on Steel Pipe, % to 6 in., 
to the large trade, are 75 and 5 per cent. off list, while a few 
of the very largest jobbers, that have mill connections, are 
given 76 and 5 per cent. off list. Regular discounts are as 


follows: 
Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 
eel. 
Black. Galv. 
Oe SER wis creak d €s Me wed bbb beauee oe 1 
Merde ans ok dks FEN bee eee CET eC eaa -69 55 
ok cM eed Sn So WT ae ot OOO Chet eae RS 71 59 
YR Pas Tr pee eae rear ey, + 75 65 
Uh Means tsaWhS bane dads dbaee ed eo 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
to % ie eee RG 5 5.5 Gad 6 o's vad -60 48 
OF eS SR er epee -67 55 
ee OOO PRs icici eee erie ch On Vos ctee 63 51 
ouble extra strong, plain ends: 
20 Bas i xivesce Siidte oak Heals GEks os 56 45 
Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. ~~ 
SS ore ee et oe re ee es 
REG Seek ivi hs pid k hod aes od oh -67 53 
A ela ads wiles see <adieys Che coe ENS -69 57 
NS AEs 608K be «dad Cd awh HS > ob cli 73 63 
hd ise 6h 0b eset wenn ate ibid 6.be sabia 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
to DD Niy cS 0S G0 ase BWAS A wipes bebe owe 58 46 
OO Ssh: bi shee Wie FESS SCC kc wesw wee 65 53 
TE Pi inilic o:d s vearaednss il seme onst -61 49 
uible extra strong, plain ends: 
OF PO: Siecle Case wtss tyee bee. .. 54 43 
Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 
Botler Tubes. 
Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% bs UTR UR TERR se cate es oe ree 42 47 
BOE De Bik: Bias. 65 date Kaeo fds Rin od vehicle's 42 59 
Ris aueahet Sin atl Soins ale pcre tal wt wd 47 61 
ea Sn eka ess tae ocak casda cod elie 52 
GOO: ABO sk 6 etch spaced eer. eee 42 59 
214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer Rods, $33; Chain Rods, $33; 

Basic Rods, $34. 
a a 

The next meeting of the New York Section, Society of 
Chemical Industry. will be held at the Chemists’ Club, 
108 West Fifty-fifth street, on the evening of February 
19. Several papers will be presented. Members and 
their friends will have the usual informal dinner before 
the meeting at the café of the Hotel Savoy, Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-ninth street, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Fisuer Buinpine, February 17, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

New Rail orders secured last week by the Illinois Steel 
Company, amounting in all to 24,500 tons, constituted the 
leading feature in the development of new business. The 
tonnage is relatively small, considering the source from 
which the bulk of it comes, and is in no wise significant of 
any change of attitude on the part of the railroads. New 
orders for other rolled products are light and scarce, and the 
aggregate of specifications is at least not increasing. It is 
doubtful if the stocks of finished material in the hands of 
jobbers and manufacturers have been lower in the past 18 
months than they are now. At the same time there is a fair 
volume of consumption in mest lines, but it is being taken 
care of by prompt mill shipments. Whether it be due to 
the proposed tariff revision as a primary cause or to other 
agencies, it is quite evident that buyers have no confidence 
in the stability of prices, nor do they find any assurance in 
the general unsteadiness of values observed in practically 
all finished products except Heavy Rails. For the past 
10 days heavy snowstorms have been prevalent throughout 
the West, which have delayed traffic and caused much tem- 
porary inconvenience, but this will be more than compen- 
sated by the protection afforded to growing crops. After a 
period of idleness of more than three weeks, occasioned by 
a causeless strike, work on the Chicago & Northwestern 
depot and approaches has been resumed. A curious feature 
of this strike was the fact that neither the employers nor 
workmen were advised as to the reason for which it was 
called. The labor leaders, after a couple of weeks or delay 
and under pressure, finally formulated some demands, none 
of which of any importance were granted. 


Pig Iron.—While no definite improvement is noted in 
the general demand, there was a little more tonnage involved 
in last week’s sales than in those of the two or three pre- 
ceding weeks. Trading was pretty largely confined to North- 
ern Iron, of which one interest sold 1000 tons of Foundry 
for delivery through the remainder of the first half at $17 
at furnace. This, however, is a top price and is not gener- 
ally obtained in open market competition. As a whole, the 
market is weaker, and the number of sales made below cur- 
rent quotations of both Northern and Southern Iron indi- 
cate the establishment of a lower level, to reflect which prices 
are this week revised. Inquiries amounting in all to be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 tons for first half deliveries have en- 
gaged the attention of the Pig Iron houses during the week. 
The inquiries in which this tonnage was included were few, 
at least 5000 tons being accounted for in three of them. A 
considerable portion of the demand was for Malleable Bes- 
semer. The attitude of the leading Southern furnaces is no 
longer uncompromisingly steady at $13, Birmingham, for No. 
2 Foundry. This is especially manifested by a recent sale 
which is reported to have been made at $12.50. Melters are 
pretty well provided with Pig Iren for the present and are 
in no haste to cover for future requirements. The following 
quotations are for February and March delivery, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 2........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 50 to 18.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1.........ccseee. 35 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2.............2.. 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. 3.............00. 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No, 4.......%. 2.20.00. 15 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.85 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge................ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Mottled.................00- 15.10 to 15.60 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 16.50 to 17.00 
tandard Bessemer.................. 17.90 to 18.40 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Only a few scattered orders for small 
lots of Forging Billets are being placed. These represent, in 
the main, the actual needs of machinery builders, the most 
of whom, outside of agricultural implement makers, are run- 
ning light. Wire Rod specifications continue to come in at 
a fairly good rate, but not much is expected in the way of 
new contracts for several weeks. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—In the distribution of the 
New York Central’s Rail order allotments have been made of 
23,100 tons to the Illinois Steel Company and 19,000 tons 
to the Carnegie Steel Company, the specifications calling for 
Bessemer Rails. The Illinois Steel Company has also se- 
cured an order from the New Orleans Southern for 1400 
tons. Other inquiries amounting to around 20,000 tons are 
under consideration. It is reported that the 6200 tons for ° 
which the E] Paso & Southwestern was in the market has 
been placed with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. The 
demand for Light Rails is somewhat disappointing; the book- 
ings of the Illinois Steel Company for the present month up 
to this time amount to 2000 tons. Price conditions in Light 
Rails have undergone no change for the better, and much of 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 ; 19.90 to 20.40 
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the business is being placed at $2 to $3 a ton and even more 
under the regular schedule of quotations. 

Structural Material.—Judging from the number and 
variety of building enterprises under consideration, there 
should soon be a considerable volume of Structural business 
coming into the market. Despite the low price on fabricat- 
ing work now prevailing, very little is coming out at present. 
Two contracts taken by the Richards-Noalke Company, at 
Indianapolis, aggregating 1240 tons, included 990 tons for 
the Patriot Realty Company’s building, St. Louis, and 250 
tons for the First National Bank Building, Fort Smith, 
Ark., both calling for Bethlehem Shapes. The Soo Line 
placed an order for 410 tons of Girders for local improve- 
ments in St. Paul with the Bethlehem Steel Company. The 
Interstate Bridge Company, Cleveland, secured 159 tons of 
bridge Steel from the city of Spokane, and a lot of 50 tons 
for a Neosho, Minn., school building went to the Brown Iron 
Works, Minneapolis. Little outside business was secured by 
the American Bridge Company, but its bookings included 650 
tons of fabricated material for the Steel Corporation’s min- 
ing interests; more work of the same kind is in prospect, 
which will call for considerable additional tonnage in the 
near future. The forge shop of the American Bridge Com- 
pany is running reasonably full, and new orders taken last 
week amounted to 1400 tons. An order for something over 
1000 tons, to be used in the construction of a 12-story bank 
and office building for Wick Brothers, Youngstown, Ohio, 
was placed with the Cambria Steel Company through its 
Chicago office by D. H. Burnham, architect. Specifications 
for plain material are insufficient to furnish the mills with 
full rolling schedules. 

Plates.— While the entire volume of Plate orders and 
specifications is exceedingly small, the meagerness of demand 
for Sheared Plates is especially pronounced. Building con- 
struction and car work are furnishing some business in Uni- 
versal Plates, but the boiler and tank shops are not doing 
much and are buying accordingly. Complaints of price cut- 
ting are becoming more emphatic, and it is stated that com- 
paratively small lots are being taken at $1 to $3 a ton under 
regular prices. 

Sheets.—The Texas trade of Western Sheet mills and 
jobbers, which at this season of the year is usually of con- 
siderable volume, has been sharply curtailed by the discrim- 
inating freight rates in effect from Eastern points. What 
business has been taken in Texas common point territory has 
necessarily been secured at unsatisfactory prices, owing to 
the competitive advantage of Dastern producers. The de- 
mand from other sections is such as comes from the actual 
needs of consumption, and is not expanding. The Sheet miil 
of the Inland Steel Company is operating at about 65 per 
cent. of capacity. Regular prices are being shaded $2 a ton 
or more by some mills, and the stress of competition is such 
as to increase rather than diminish this tendency. 


Bars.—Notwithstanding the demand for Steel Bars is 
more uniform and regular than for most other mill products, 
it is only satisfactory in a relative sense. Specifications 
continue to come out at a fairly good rate, showing on the 
whole some gain. Those entered by the leading interest in 
the first fortnight in February are stated to have been in 
excess of any similar period in three months. The demand 
for Bar Iron is largely of a hand to mouth character, the 
aggregate being sufficient to keep the mills going only part 
of the time. Prices are on the whole fairly well main- 
tained, although some deviation from the recognized basis is 
reported. Mill quotations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel 

_ Bars, 1.58c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, 
No. 13 and lighter, 1.98c., full extra Hoop card; Bands, 
No. 12 gauge and heavier, 1.58c., half extras, Steel Bar 
card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.68c., half extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—A moderate increase in the tonnage 
of Merchant Pipe booked last week affords a ray of encour- 
agement. At the same time the general situation has not 
changed in any material respect. The indications are that 
the movement will be one of ups and downs until the spring 
demand commences. 

Boiler Tubes.—No improvement is noted in the demand 
for either Merchant or Locomotive Tubes. Mill shipments 
are extremely light, the small lots required by the shops 
being furnished from jobbers’ stocks. 

Merchant Steel.—Last week’s specifications included a 
number of good orders for Tire Steel from the vehicle fac- 
tories, and the aggregate from jobbers and implement manu- 
facturers showed some improvement. In common with other 
products, the demand is, however, limited to current require- 
ments, which are considerably under the average expected at 
this season of the year. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The only transaction involving consid- 
erable tonnage included the requirements of the Kansas City 
water works amounting to 9000 tons which was awarded to 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. Aside 
from this, a few small orders were entered. There seems to 
be a disposition on the part of the municipalities to defer 
placing orders for Pipe that will be needed in the spring, 
but it is expeeted that within a few weeks these consumers 
will come into the market in considerable number. We quote 
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nominally per ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4 in., 
$28; 6 to 12 in., $27; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. 

Metals.—The entire list of Metals is dull and inactive. 
Buyers are plainly distrustful of the situation, and are not 
disposed to increase stocks. Copper holds fairly steady at 
present prices for current transactions. A further decline 
in Lead is noted, and the market is unsupported by liberal 
buying. There is little doing in Old Metals, and in conse- 
quence of the light demand prices are weaker. Quotations 
are as follows: Casting Copper, 13%c. to 14c.; Lake, 14\4c. 
to 14%4c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. 
to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 30c.; small lots, 34%4c.; 
Lead, Desilverized, 4.10c. to 4.20c., for 50-ton lots; Corrod- 
ing, 4.35c. to 4.45c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2%4c. per 
100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. to 5.25c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
10%c., and other grades, 9%4c., to 10%4c.; Sheet Zinc is $7, 
f.o.b, La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote: Copper Wire, Crucible Shapes, 1344c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 11%c.; Copper Clips, 11%c.; Red Brass, 11%%c.; 
Yellow Brass, 944c.; Light Brass, 7c.; Lead Pipe, 4.30c.; 
Zinc, 314c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 23c.; Block Tin 
Pipe, 

Old Material.—No railroad material was offered in the 
market last week, nor are there any new lists out at the 
present time. Very little is changing hands, and dealers are 
finding it more and more difficult to dispose of track consign- 
ments as they arrive. Under such circumstances the pres- 
sure to sell naturally weakens prices, and lots of this kind 
are being picked up by the mills at inside figures. Sales are 
so few and infrequent that it is impossible to gauge. the level 
of values with accuracy, but it is safe to say that prices are 
weaker all along the line. The following prices are per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Old Iron Rails 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling 5.00 15.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 15.00 


Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 
ject to inspection 


Heavy Melting Steel Scra 3. 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 13.5 
bs Shel ws base. 44 0.0.0 8< areas 11.75 


The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron Fish Plates $15.00 to $15. 


50 
Iron Car Axles J .00 
= 50 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 

Springs, Knuckles and Couplers....... 13.00 to 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 14.00 to 
TO. 2 ERORIOOW Were. ob. cee cece 10.00 to 
Mixed Bushelin 

Iron Axle Turnings 

Soft Steel Axle Turnings 

Machine Shop Turnings 

Cast Borings 

Mixed Bo 

No. 1 Mil 

No. 2 Mill 6.75 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 

No. 1 Cast Scrap 12.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 

Railroad -Malleable 


St. Louis, Mo., February 15, 1909. 

Among the important semipublic improvements which 
were begun last year were those of the United Railways, 
which involved the expenditure of about $1,000,000. The 
company states that it intends to go on with this work and 
push it as rapidly as possible. It is expected that at least 
$2,000,000 more will be expended during 1909 for new 
tracks and new cars. Furthermore; this will by no means 
complete the plans for betterment, since it is proposed to con- 
tinue for several years. The cash resources of the various 
national banks are steadily growing. In deposits all the St. 
Louis banks have gotten back to their footing before the 
panic, and some are ahead of the showing at that time. - 

Coke.—The demand for Coke, considering the season of 
the year, is quite disappointing. It was thought that the low 
price would stimulate business, and no doubt this would be 
the case at the figures for which spot Coke can be bought, if 
consumers had sufficient storage room under cover. They do 
not seem disposed to buy for future delivery in a large 
way, and most of passing transactions are with parties who 
buy in small lots, both city and country. ‘There does not 
appear to be any apprehension of higher prices by consum- 
ers or fear of supplies running short. With regard to prices 
there is some range, but this, for the most part, is governed 
by quality and time of delivery. No inquiries for round lots 
are reported. We quote, f.o.b. cars, Connellsville, 72-hr. 
a es follows: Spot, $2.15; first or last half, $2.25 to 

Pig Iron.—In case of some of the sales agencies, busi- 
ness is reported to be somewhat better than last week, while 
others state there is less demand. ‘The only inquiries men- 
tioned were as follows: 1000 tons, No. 2 and 3 Southern 
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Foundry, shipment over the second and third quarter; 2000 
tons Malleable Bessemer and 300 tons Low Phosphorus. 
There have been some sales of consignment Iron and a mod- 
erate number of small lots, mostly for prompt or first quar- 
ter shipment. Offering of resale Iron in this territory have 
been withdrawn. Notwithstanding the lack of demand from 
large buyers, prices on Southern Iron for extended shipments 
are holding at the previous figures, though there is some 
weakness in Northern, with slight concessions on both for 
spot shipment. We quote as follows: No. 2 Southern Foun- 
dry, for shipment over the first half, $13, f.o.b. Birmingham. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for Structural 
Material is moderate and wholly for small lots from fabri- 
eators. Bars and Bar products are ruling quiet, with little 
demand from either jobbers or manufacturers from first 
hands. An inquiry is reported from a steam railroad for 
2000 tons of Standard Rails, also some inquiry from trac- 
tion lines. Lumber and mining interests have supplied their 
wants at present for Light Rails. The demand for Track 
Material is quite large and urgent. 


Old Material.—Leading dealers report a very quiet mar- 
ket. Notwithstanding this, the large offerings of the rail- 
roads reported last week have been absorbed, some large deal- 
ers purchasing most of the lists on speculation, thus indi- 
cating confidence in an improvement. Some of the St. Louis 
track stuff has been shipped to markets where it will move 
more readily into consumption. There are no lists reported 
this week and no sales of importance. With respect to 
prices, it may be said that while nominally unchanged, con- 
cessions would have to be made to move round lots. We 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


OIA Fron Mahl. . oc ceessvcessccvcece $18.00 to $18.50 
Oid Steel Rails, rerolling............+-. 15.00 to 15.50 


Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to imspection...........+eee05 23.50 to 24.50 
re ee ee, rer rire or 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.25 to 13.75 
lrogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 13.50 to 14.00 
WG WOON iS ek ee eete rh eee es 9.75 to 10.25 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
fe le See ree rer rer $15.50 to $16.00 
Fine Ne BE ai so ag hob 65 00004504 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Watlway TOT: 60s 4c ccen cecvevere 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive Tires, smocth............ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Denlara’ DOGG: 66s a0scdcctrece 11.00 to 11.50 
po ee .50to 7.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 9.50to 10.00 
eR oka koe haba ne eh ee 0 & .50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable...........eeee0e0% 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.00 to 10.50 
rs onc ccssvcucccseces 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Sheet Scrap..............+. 10.50 to 11.00 
MANORS rete ARB... cas cscceceses 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.00 to 9.50 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.--Lead continues very quiet. Pig 
Lead is selling at 3.85c. to 4c., East St. Louis. Lead Ore 
is held at $25.50 to $26 per 1000 Ib., Joplin. The demand 
from consumers is light, far more so than usual at this sea- 
son of the year. Spelter is dull at 4.72%4c. to 4.80c. The dis- 
position of buyers seems to have settled down to buying as 
required. Zinc Ore is quoted at $35 to $38 per ton, base. 
Conditions are likely to remain unchanged until the demand 
for the manufactured products is better. Tin is 1c. higher; 
Antimony 5c. per 100 Ib. lower; Copper t4c. lower. Manu- 
factured products met with a light demand early in the week, 
but the demand was brisker at the close. 





The Campbell Iron Company will erect a three-story and 
basement warehouse on Cass avenue, near Ninth street, and 
also a two-story office building adjoining the warehouse. 
Both will be built by the Chapline Realty & Construction 
Company. 

A deal is underway for the location at St. Louis of one 
of the largest metal companies of Pittsburgh. It is re- 
ported that the plant will cost several hundred thousand 
dollars, and require at least 20 acres of ground. 


—_————_9--e—_—___—_ 


A London cablegram of February 11 says that the 
judgment of the Privy Council in the case of the Domin- 
ion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia, against 
the Dominion Coal Company, handed down last week, is 
in favor of the steel company. It will be recalled that 
suit was brought for damages because of the alleged poor 
quality of coal furnished the steel company, and a de- 
cision for the plaintiff was given by the court at Sydney 
in September, 1907. An appeal was taken to the full 
bench of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, and in Jan- 
uary, 1908, the decision was affirmed. The matter was 
then taken to the Privy Council at London. The claim 
for damages amounted on May 31, 1908, without interest, 
to $2,923,808. 
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Pittsburgh. 


+ 

Park Bumping, February 17, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is still marking time, 
with only an occasional small lot being sold. Consumers 
seem to be pretty well covered and are not in a buying mood, 
believing that prices may be lower later on. Standard Besse 
mer Iron is fairly strong, but prices on Basic, Gray Forge 
and Foundry are weak. We quote Bessemer Iron, $16; 
Malleable Bessemer, $16.50 to $16.75; Basic, $15 to $15.25; 
No. 2 Foundry, $15, and Gray Forge, $14.25, all at Valley 
furnace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—The market is very dull as regards new sales, but 
consumers are specifying against contracts in a fairly satis- 
factory way. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets 
3% in. and larger, up to and including 0.25 carbon, $25; 
0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 carbon, $2 extra, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Martin’s Ferry, Follansbee, 
Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and Washington (Pa.) de- 
livery, half the freight, or 50c. additional, is charged. Sheet 
and Tin Bars in random lengths are’ $27.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Forging Billets take $2 advance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 

With practically the whole Steel market showing a strong 
tendency toward lower values, there is no incentive whatever 
for consumers to buy for their future requirements. The 
railroads are buying a little more freely, but the tonnage 
involved in their orders for Rails so far has been disappoint- 
ing. The Pennsylvania Lines East have ordered 2200 Steel 
cars. A large inquiry is in the market for Roofing and Sid- 
ing Sheets, which it is expected will pretty thoroughly test 
prices. Until the uncertainty as to the future of prices that 
now overhangs the market is removed it would be unreason- 
able to expect any marked increase in the demand. There 
is a good deal of talk, and a good deal is being printed, 
about the demoralization in prices, but this is no doubt much 
magnified. While there is no question that prices on some 
lines of Finished Iron and Steel are being shaded, as a rule 
the concessions are not as large as reported. Pig Iron is 
weak, and prices on Basie and Foundry are slightly lower. 
There is practically no new demand for Billets and Sheets 
and Tin Bars, but regular prices, in the main, are being ob- 
served. The Coke trade is extremely dull, and some inde- 
pendent operators have decided to shut down a large num- 
ber of ovens, as too much Coke is being made. There is little 
doing in Old Material, and prices generally are weak. Some 
in the trade believe that there will be a swell in the demand 
early in March, due to the expected opening up of spring 
trade. 


Ferromanganese.-—A local consumer is reported to have 
bought about two cars, or about 50 tons, for this month and 
March delivery, at $44, seaboard, or $45.95, Pittsburgh. 


Ferrosilicon.—The situation is very quiet. 
50 per cent. at $62 to $62.50, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—The market is stagnant and prices are 
weak. We quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from all 
Pig Iron, at $27, delivered, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer 
and for any large tonnage this price might be shaded. 


Wire Rods.—The new demand is light, and specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming in at only a fairly satis- 
factory rate, and mostly in limited quantities. 


Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has received 
an order from the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a local 
line controlled by the New York Central, for 9450 tons, and 
another line operated by the New York Central is expected 
to place an order with the Carnegie Steel Company in a few 
days for about 10,000 tons. The Carnegie Company has 
booked in the past week orders for 2019 tons of Light Rails. 
Prices on Light Rails, rerolled from Old Rails, are weaker, 
and the gap in prices between these and Light Rails rolled 
from Billets is wider. Prices on Rerolled Light Rails are 
now quoted from $3 to $4 a ton under prices asked for 
Light Rails rolled from Billets. Regular prices on the latter 
are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 lb. Sections, with $1 advance 
for 20-Ib., $2 advance for 16-lb., and $3 advance for 12-Ib. 
Standard Sections are $28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 
1.65c., at mill. 


Skelp.—The mills rolling Grooved and Sheared Iron 
Plates are fairly busy on specifications against contracts, 
but the new demand for both Iron and Steel Skelp is very 
dull. We quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.45¢. to 1.50c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 


We quote 
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1.75c. to 1.80c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95c., 
Pittsburgh. ° 


Plates.—The Pennsylvania Lines Hast have placed or- 
ders for 2200 Steel cars, of which 1000 went to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, 1000 to the Cambria Steel 
Company and 200 to the Middletown, Pa., Works. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company will supply the Plates and 
Shapes, about 15,000 tons, for the cars to be built by the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In regard to the re- 
port that the latter company would build a Steel plant and 
finishing mills to roll its own Plates and Shapes, we can 
state that it will probably build a new car shop at Gary, 
Ind., and draw its supply of Plates and Shapes from the 
Indiana Steel Company. The general demand for Plates is 
dull, and prices on both narrow and wide sizes are being 
shaded from $1 to $2 a ton, and in some cases probably 
more. 


Structural Material.—No local contracts have been 
placed and new work in this district in sight is very light. 
There is still much complaint about the low prices being 
made by some of the Steel companies, which, it is claimed, 
makes it practically impossible for fabricating concerns to 
compete and buy Plain Material at the regular prices. 


Sheets.—An inquiry is in the market from the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works for about 221,000 Ib. of 20-gauge and 85,- 
000 Ib. of 22-gauge Galvanized Steel Roofing for the new 
building for the West Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, 
Pa., and it is expected that some record prices will be made 
on this inquiry, which is the largest that has come in this 
market for some time. The general demand for Black and 
Galvanized Sheets is dull, and not more than 50 per cent. 
of the Sheet capacity is active at present. Some concerns 
that make specialties, such as electrical Sheets and Sheets 
for deep stamping, are running quite full, while those making 
only a general line are operating to but 50 per cent. or less 
of capacity. Prices continue to be shaded; but, as a rule, 
this does not amount to more than about $2 a ton. 


Tin Plate.—The new demand is light, and only for small 
lots to sort up stocks, but specifications against contracts are 
coming in quite freely, and the Tin Plate mills generally are 
fairly busy. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
operating close to 70 per cent. of capacity, while several 
other concerns are running nearly full. The Standard Tin 
Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., will add four hot mills to 
its plant, but reports that the McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at McKeesport, Pa., would add five hot mills to its 
plant are untrue. Regular prices, which do not represent 
minimum of the market in all cases, are as follows: $3.70 
for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being sub- 
ject to the usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 

Bars.—Little new business is being booked by the mills, 
but specifications against contracts, especially on Steel Bars, 
are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. Reports are that 
new orders this month show a falling off as compared with 
the same period in January, which was also a very dull 
month. Reports are that regular prices on Iron Bars are not 
being maintained and which are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.42c., 
Pittsburgh, for Western shipment, or 1.60c.,, Chicago, while 
the price for delivery in the Pittsburgh District is 1.50c. 
Iron Bars rolled from strictly Muck Bar stock, such as Zug, 
Lockhart and a few others, are held at about 1.90c., at mill. 
Steel Bars are firm, at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 

Hoops and Bands.—Practically no new orders are being 
placed, the trade being apprehensive of lower prices. Regular 
prices are as follows: Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full Hoop 
card prices; Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, half Steel card extra, 
oa cars, Pittsburgh, in carload lots, for delivery during 
1909. 

Railroad Spikes.—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
placed orders for about 30,000 kegs of Railroad Spikes, di- 
vided among three or four makers, and also a large tonnage 
in Splice Bars. The New York Central is said to be in the 
market with a large inquiry for Spikes and Fish Plates. 
Inquiries from the railroads are better than for some time. 
We quote: Standard sizes, 4% x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the 
smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 Ib., in carload and larger lots, 
with an advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. for less than carload, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

merchant Steel.—The new demand from jobbers and 
consumers is very light, and only in small lots for actual 
needs, while specifications against contracts are falling off 
in volume, the trade evidently being apprehensive of lower 
values in the near future. Shafting is being ordered in 
small lots, but specifications against contracts are coming 
in at a satisfactory rate. Regular discounts on Shafting 
are 57 per cent. off in carloads, and 52 in less than carloads, 
delivered in base territory, but in some cases the carload dis- 
count is shaded. 

Merchant Pipe.—Orders placed are mostly for small 
lots for actual needs. A local oil company is reported to be 
in the market for about 30 miles of 6-in. Pipe, plain ends, 
and 6\4-in. Casing, for shipment to Texas. It is stated that 
prices on both Iron and Steel Pipe are being maintained on 
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a stronger basis than probably on any other finished lines, 
It is believed that the demand for line Pipe this year will 
be very active, as numerous large projects are under way 
that will require a very heavy tonnage if put through. 

Boiler Tubes.—There is only a very light demand for 
both Locomotive and Merchant Tubes, and regular discounts 
are being materially shaded on the small amount of new 
business that is being placed. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is almost stag- 
nant as far as new contracts for Scrap are concerned, con- 
sumers evidently believing that prices will be lower. Most 
large consumers of Scrap are not operating their plants to 
more than 50 or 60 per cent. of capacity, and this of course 
is keeping down the consumption very materially. Prices 
asked by dealers are about the same as last week, and are as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Heavy Steel Scrap, 
$15.50 to $15.75; Cast Iron Borings, $9.25 to $9.50; Bun- 
dled Sheet Scrap, $13 to $13.25; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, 
$13.50 to $13.75; No. 2, $9.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16 
to $16.25; No. 1 Cast, $14.25 to $14.50; Iron Axles, $22 
to $22.25; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $17 to $17.25; Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock, 0.04 and under, $18; Rerolling Rails, 
delivered, Cambridge, Ohio, $17, and delivered, Cumberland, 
Md., $17.50; Steel Axles, $18; Grate Bars, $11.25 to $11.50; 
Old Car Wheels, $16 to $16.25; Machine Shop Turnings, 
$11.25 to $11.50; Railroad Malleable Scrap, $14; Iron Rails, 
$17.50 to $17.75; Locomotive Tires, $16 to $16.25. 

Coke.—Efforts of the Coke makers to maintain the price 
of standard Furnace Coke for prompt shipment at $1.75 per 
net ton at oven have been abandoned, and the other ex- 
pedient of cutting down output will now be tried. Last week 
the Bessemer Coke Company shut down 100 ovens at its 
Humphreys Works, and we are advised that this week from 
400 to 500 ovens in the Mt. Pleasant District will be shut 
down. The output for some time has been much heavier 
than the demand. We quote standard Connellsville Furnace 
Coke for prompt shipment at $1.60 at oven, but are advised 
that as low as $1.50 has been done on some grades. Standard 
grades of 72-hr. Foundry Coke for prompt delivery are of- 
fered at $1.90 to $2 at oven, while on contracts extending 
over the next six months, $2:25 at oven is being generally 
quoted. We can note one contract involving a fairly large 
tonnage of standard Gray Foundry Coke for delivery over 
the next six months at that price. 

3 ————— 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cat., February 10, 1909. 

Business has been very quiet for the last two weeks, 
Structural Material and Steel Bars for concrete work being 
the only articles that have shown any activity. The quiet- 
ness in other departments is attributed partly to weather 
conditions, which have continued unfavorable since the first 
of the year, preventing outside work and greatly interfering 
with the transportation of materials to points outside of the 
larger cities. Rail communication with Los Angeles was cut 
off last week, and has just been resumed. There was also 
another interruption of the railroad service to the North. 
This condition has prevented any movement of Pipe or other 
supplies to the oil fields, and the impossibility of carrying 
out installation plans has reduced inquiries for Merchant 
Pipe to a minimum. Mining machinery has been quiet for 
the same reason. New inquiries, however, are coming out 
for sawmill equipment and logging supplies, and a mod- 
erate movement is reported in this department. Some fair 
orders for Rails for logging roads are expected in the near 
future. None of the larger prospective orders for Rails have 
yet been closed, but several of the new railroad projects have 
secured financial backing, which will enable them to make 
purchases within a short time. 

Structural Material.—The total of building contracts 
for January showed a decrease of about $100,000 from De- 
cember, but more than half of the falling off was in wooden 
construction, leaving an increase of nearly $500,000 in per- 
manent work, most of which required some Steel. New 
plans are still being announced, and several of them will be 
placed in the hands of the contractors before the end of the 
month. While a large proportion of the work on hand calls 
for only small amounts of Steel, many jobs requiring 100 tons 
or less, the total movement is larger than it has been for 
some time. The largest contract recently reported is for the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, which will require about 1500 tons, 
to be fabricated by Dyer Bros. Figures are to be taken 


_ February 25 on Pier 34, for which a considerable tonnage of 


Bethlehem Shapes is specified, and the contract will prob- 
ably go to a local fabricator. The Pacific Rolling Mill Com- 
pany has taken an additional contract for 800 tons for 
Southern Pacific bridge w6fk at Dumbarton, which is be- 
ing rushed to completion. Milliken Bros. have been awarded 
contracts for the Dale Hotel, 275 tons, and a building for 
Geo. Fritch, 150 tons. A contract for 500 tons for the Mar- 
quis Building is said to have been let to an Hastern fabri- 
eator. Figures are being taken this week on Kohler & 
Chase’s Building, which will require about 400 tons. The 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, which will require about 1500 tons, 
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is now being figured on, and an inquiry for 150 tons for a 
City Hall at Sacramento will come up next week. Plans 
have been announced for a six-story structure for W. & J. 
Sloane, to be completed by July 1. The Smith-Rice Com- 
pany has taken a small contract for a building for Rudolph 
Spreckels, on Market street, near Third. Figures are be- 
ing taken on a five-story building for Newman & Levinson, 
which will cost about $200,000. Specifications are nearly 
ready for a nine-story building for the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Plans for the new Hall of Justice are nearly ready. It will 
be five stories high, covering a lot 137 x 160 ft. The Ralston 
Iron Works has taken a contract for a small building. 
Plans for St. Luke’s Episcopal Church call for Steel frame 
work, but the tonnage will be small. It is announced that 
the Southern Pacific will soon build a double track bridge 
over the American River at Sacramento, to replace the sin- 
gle track bridge washed out by the recent flood, but the 
character of the work has not been stated. While no stock 
of imported Structural Shapes is carried in stock at San 
Francisco at present, the statement is made in some quar- 
ters that a considerable tonnage is arriving. The leading im- 
porters, however, assert that there is none of any conse- 
quence in transit, and arrivals of late have been very small. 
It is likely, however, that a limited amount of imported mate- 
rial will continue to be used by local fabricators, as the 
freight from Europe is only about a third of the Rail rate 
from the East. There is no Huropean competition on fabri- 
cated material. 


Pig Iron.—The local melters are preparing for a period 
of considerable activity within the next six months, but at 
the moment business is in about the same condition as at 
last report. The foundries are busier than last year, par- 
ticularly on building work, but the absence of new business 
in other lines, due to the continued rain, is beginning to be 
felt. Two shipments of Pig Iron from Europe, comprising 
several thousand tons, have arrived this month, and this ad- 
dition to the overstock already on the market does not tend 
to improve matters. The buying on the part of small melters 
has fallen off slightly, as their requirements at the moment 
are less than they anticipated, and the larger foundries are 
unwilling to take on a further surplus except: at inside quo- 
tations. Importers have great difficulty in disposing of car- 
goes to arrive, and few contracts are being made for future 
delivery. Prices are weak and very irregular, and while 
the range may be stated at $22 to $25 for ordinary grades, 
no definite quotations can be given. There is practically no 
movement of Eastern Pig Iron on this Coast at present. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Specifications for the local salt water 
system have not yet appeared, but are expected before the 
end of the week. Aside from this, the market at the moment 
presents little of interest, inquiries being limited to a few 
carloads for small interior waterworks. The United States 
Pipe Company has taken an order for a small tonnage from 
Sacramento. The town of Dinuba is in the market, but has 
not decided between Steel and Cast Iron. Arrangements are 
being made for a new water supply for Victoria, B. C., the 
plan including the installation of a pipe line to cost $1,200,- 
000, by the Canadian Agency. The cost of the immediate 
work to be done on the Oakland salt water sysstem is esti- 
mated at $54,500. The plans were filed last week. The 
town of Santa Clara is in the market for a lot of special 
Cast Iron Fittings and Valves. Bisbee, Ariz., is also inquir- 
ing for a small tonnage of Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings. The 
outlook for Cast Iron Pipe on the Coast is promising for 
the remainder of the year, as there is a marked tendency in 
the smaller cities of the Coast to use this material for water- 
works in preference to wood or Steel. It has already been 
adopted to the exclusion of other materials by all cities of 
25,000 inhabitants or over, and by practically all the water 
companies throughout the territory, and is being specified in 
nearly all cases where old systems are to be extended or re- 
placed. Somewhat higher prices are being quoted, as fol- 
lows: 4-in., $37; 6 to 10 in., $36; over 10-in., $35.50, and 
$1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Merchant Pipe.—The market on Merchant Pipe has 
been almost at a standstill since the end of January, no 
inquiries of any consequence being received from any quar- 
ter. This has been due in part to the unfavorable weather, 
which has kept the jobbing trade down to a minimum, most 
of the business being confined to San Francisco and vicinity. 
The jobbers are ordering virtually nothing, preferring to 
follow a waiting policy until the outlook becomes more as- 
sured. While their stocks are more or less depleted, they 
are able to satisfy the current demand without difficulty, and 
are content to rely on prompt deliveries from the manufac- 
turers to take care of any large orders that may be received 
within the next few months. A project is being started by 
Los Angeles parties, headed by R. BE. McCauley, to supply 
the Kern County oil fields with water from the mountains, 40 
miles distant, the cost of the line being estimated at $350,000. 
Lassen County, California, is in the market for 4000 ft. of 
%-in. Black Pipe, 1000 ft. of 1-in., and the same amounts of 
Galvanized. The city of Los Angeles has also ordered a 
small tonnage of Merchant Pipe. 


Old Material.—The local Scrap market is of more in- 
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terest than for many months. The movement of Cast Scrap 
up to the end of the year was very gradual, but for several 
weeks the melters have been in the market in anticipation 
of large requirements later in the year. There has accordingly 
been a decided movement, cleaning up about all that was left 
in the hands of small dealers, and leaving only a limited 
stock in the hands of larger firms, who are holding for ad- 
vanced prices. Heavy Cast Iron Scrap is now quoted at 


_ $18, and purchases are being freely made at this figure for 


future delivery, as further advances are looked for. There 
is still a large amount of Cast Iron in the ruins of the 
city hall, which are now being wrecked, but the tonnage is 
less than has been estimated, as several lots were removed 
the past year. The old Structural Material in the city hall 
dome is in the hands of a large manufacturer, and will not 
be placed on the market. There are still about 25,000 tons 
of Wrought Iron and Steel Scrap in the yards here, but the 
largest holder is now shipping a cargo of 5000 tons to the 
East, and the remainder will probably be moved in the same 
direction as rapidly as possible. There is little market for 
this material here, and not over $10 to $12 can be realized 
for it. 





The second annual banquet of the California Metal 
Trades Association was held on the evening of January 30. 
Geo. J. Henry, Jr., of the Pelton Water Wheel Company, 
was toastmaster, and the principal addresses were made by 
J. M. Robinson, Keystone Boiler Works; Rev. BE. B. Baker 
of Oakland; D. H. Connick of the Board of Public Works, 
and James W. Kerr of the Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry 
Company. 

The car shops of the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company in Portland, Ore., were damaged by fire to the 
extent of $25,000 on February 9. Considerable woodwork- 
ing machinery was destroyed, but the rolling stock and ma- 
chine shops were saved. 

The H. ©. Macaulay Foundry Company is planning the 
expenditure of about $10,000 in additions to its plant in 
West Berkeley. 

J. B. Harding is now in the East to make final arrange- 
ments for the completion of the Pacific Malleable Iron Cast- 
ings Company at Riverside, Cal. 

The Rudgear-Merle Company, a large manufacturer of 
metal beds, has decided to establish a finishing plant at Port- 
land, Ore. 

The Wright Wire Company has moved its San Francisco 
office to First street, near Market. 

The Hunters Point drydocks, recently purchased for 
the Bethleham Steel Company, will hereafter be operated 
under the name of the Union Iron Works Drydock Com- 
pany. The company was incorporated about the first of the 
month, with a capital stock of $2,000,000, the directors be- 
ing John A. McGregor, president of the Union Iron Works, 
Arnold Foster, J. H. Congdon, J. J. Tynan and M. 8S. Wil- 
son. 
The Risdon Iron Works has taken a contract for repairs 
to the steamer Admiral Sampson, for $64,850. 

Bryant S. Drake, formerly instructor in chemistry at 
the University of California, has been placed in charge of 
the chemical department of the Union Iron Works. 

Nearly a dozen orders have been placed recently for gold 
dredgers to operate in Alaska. 

The Byron Jackson Iron Works has taken a large con- 
tract for pumps to be used in reclamation work in the South- 
west. The plans call for several turbine pumps 60-in. in 
diameter, with a capacity of 100,000 gal. per minute, each 
set to cost about $15,000, and to be ready for delivery with- 
in three months, 

NO 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 16, 1909. 

Extremely quiet conditions continue. While the market is 
not strong, there have been no further concessions in prices, 
Producers of Pig Iron are shipping freely, which would indi- 
cate that consumption is at least on an even basis, Some fur- 
ther inquiries for Steel cars are reported on thé part of the 
railroads. In a general way, however, railroad buying con- 
tinues very light. 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull and listless. Sellers ap- 
pear to be taking but little interest as far as Iron for for- 
ward delivery is concerned, such business as has been trans- 
acted being largely for moderate spot lots. Furnaces report 
consumers as taking deliveries freely, and in a number of 
cases more Iron is being shipped than produced. As a re- 
sult, stocks on hand in this territory continue low. Some 
furnaces are still pretty well sold up for the next 30 and 
60 days and make no particular effort to sell for shipment 
beyond that period, as it has been pretty well established 
that buyers will take nothing for forward delivery at current 
prices under existing conditions. As the situation stands 
to-day, prices, it is contended, can scarcely advance in the 
near future, and prospective buyers hold off in hopes of 
possible lower figures later on. As a result of this the 
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market drifts aimlessly along, both buyer and seller alike 
awaiting developments. Sales during the week have been 
comparatively small and mostly in the Foundry grades. 
Prices show practically no change, but the market has in no 
way been seriously tested. Standard No. 2 X Foundry for 
prompt shipment commands $17 to $17.25, delivered, but it 
is understood that these prices have been shaded by interests 
outside the immediate territory. A trifle more business has 
been done in Virginia Foundry grades, although but little 
has been for delivery in this territory. Southern Foundry is 
quiet, Producers appear to be maintaining the $13, Birm- 
ingham, basis for No. 2, while resale Iron is offered at a 
$12.75 basis, and this has been shaded for small spot lots. 
With the exception of a sale of 1000 tons of Forge Iron for 
early shipment at $16, delivered, transactions in that grade 
have been practically at a standstill. No movement has 
been shown in Steel making Irons. Melters are not in the 
market, and quotations in the absence of sales are nominally 
unchanged. For delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby territory, the following range of prices 
is named for standard brands: 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry .$17.00 to $17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Pl ° 16.75 


Virginia, No. 2 X Foundry 
Virginia, No. 2 Plain 


16.75 to 
21.50 to 
Ferromanganese.—Further sales at figures close to the 
low price named last week are reported. Two lots of 1000 
tons each have been taken by Eastern Steel makers at close 
to $42, Baltimore, for delivery during the second and third 
quarters and last half of the year. Several small lots for 
early delivery were also disposed of at pretty close to the 
same figure. Quotations are now a trifle stiffer, and $42 to 
$43.50, Baltimore, is named, depending on delivery. 


Billets.—No change is to be noted in the demand. Forg- 
ing Steel is in somewhat better demand than Rolling Steel, 
but on the whole business is small and almost entirely of a 
prompt nature. Mills are hardly as active and stocks show 
some accumulation. For delivery in this territory Rolling 
Billets are quoted at $26.20, with Forging Billets, $28.20, 
subject to the usual extras for high carbons and special 
sizes. 

Plates.—The demand continues of an irregular nature. 
New business is confined to small lots, as buyers will not con- 
tract for anticipated requirements owing to the uncertainty 
regarding prices. Some concessions are reported, but transac- 
tions in such cases are carefully covered. The leading mills 
continue to maintain established quotations. 


Structural Material.—The Union League contract, cov- 
ering some 1200 tons, is expected to be placed in the next 
few days. Some shipyard work is also under consideration, 
but the various other building propositions recently referred 
to are still being held in abeyance. The bulk of the business 
placed during the week has been of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, mills making no particular gain in tonnage. Prices on 
Shapes are being maintained, but fabricated work is being 
taken on a small margin of profit. 

Sheefs.— Mills in this territory continue to operate on a 
fairly even basis. Business, however, continues irregular, and 
there is but little booked ahead, orders being almost entirely 
of a prompt nature. Prices continue unchanged. 

Bars.—The demand is small and prices are weaker. 
Common Iron Bars have been quoted as low as 1.30c., at 
Eastern mill, while Refined Iron Bars may be had down to 
1.40c., at Bastern mill. 
however, is small and for prompt shipment. For delivery in 
this vicinity Refined Iron Bars are quoted at 1.47c. to 1.55c. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.55c., and Rerolled Bars, 1.50c. 

Old Material.—The market is practically at a stand- 
still. Melters have pretty well covered their immediate re- 
quirements and are out of the market. Sellers are not press- 
ing and both sides await futher development. One sale of 
a moderate quantity of Heavy Melting Steel is reported at 
$15.75 delivered, subject to rigid inspection. Small sales of 
Borings and Turnings are reported at slightly lower figures 
than last quoted. In many grades, however, not enough bus- 
iness has been done to establish quotations, which for deliv- 
ery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
points, are nominally as follows: 

No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops $15.50 to #1900 


Low Phosphorus. 19.50 to 20.00 
Old Steel Axles . 4 


s 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 
Machinery 
Railroad Malleable.................++. 
wrengee Iron Pipe 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 
No. 2 Light Iron..: 
Wrought Turnings 
Stove Plate 
Cast Borings. 
Grate Bars 13.25 to 


Coke.—Little business of importance has been trans- 
acted. Some moderate sales of standard brands of Foundry 
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Coke have been made at $2.25, at oven, but prices range 
down to $2. Furnace Coke is dull; $1.50 to $1.65, at oven, 
represents ruling quotations; but consumers have covered 
pretty fully and little tonnage has been taken. For delivery 
in this territory, the following quotations rule: 

$3.75 to $3.90 

4.25 to 4.50 


3.35 to 3.50 
3.85 to 4.10 


Connellsville Furnace Coke 
Foundry Coke 

Mountain Furnace Coke 
Foundry Coke 


Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 17, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Only in certain machinery and tool manufacturing lines 
is there any activity, and this is only comparative, for the 
best records are short of the average normal conditions. In 
the crude material markets each succeeding day brings more 
speculation as to what the larger furnace interests are going 
to do to meet the waiting and nonbuying consumer, who is 
evidencing no interest at all at present prices. The Old 
Material dealers are resting and waiting, and are for the 
first time indicating a disposition to unload some of their 
heavy stocks at considerably reduced prices. 

Pig Iron.—Agents are in a quandary. They find sales of 
Southern Iron being made at $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, 
which, when carefully traced, seem to be entirely resale in 
character and not authorized by any furnace. On the other 
hand, Northern furnaces seem to be disposed to push matters 
a little to enliven a dull market, and $15, at furnace, is 
heard as having been offered on No. 2 Foundry for im- 
mediate shipment. The declining prices in the valleys, too, 
have had an effect of weakening southern Ohio Irons, for 
at some points the Eastern Iron is a strong competitor. A 
considerable portion of the speculative Iron held by Scrap 
dealers has been disposed of, although an interest which 
owns between 5000 and 10,000 tons has decided to hold it for 
higher prices, its best price being $12.75, Birmingham, which 
has not proved attractive to consumers. One agency reports 
a sale of this Iron at $12.90, Birmingham. Sales for the 
week have been of carload lots principally, the largest from 
one of the representative agencies being for 500 tons of off 
Iron to an Indiana consumer. A sale of 50 per cent. Ferro- 
silicon was made at about $62, Cincinnati. The only in- 
quiries of the week so far are one for about 200 tons of 
Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry and analysis Iron for spot shipment 
from one of the largest stove manufacturing interests, one 
whose inquiries hitherto have always run into the thousands 
of tons. Another is for an indefinite quantity of analysis 
Foundry Iron, Northern specified, running in silicon 3 and 
over; sulphur, 0.04 and under; phosphorus, not over 0.75, 
and manganese, 0.50 or over. This comes from a prominent 
central Ohio car manufacturing concern, which was in the 
market recently for a good sized tonnage, and only partially 
satisfied its wants. Nothing is heard of Basic. High silicons 
remain firm on the basis of $18.50 for 8 per cent. For 
balance of the first half and for immediate delivery we 
quote, including freight from Birmingham, $3.25, and from 
Hanging Rock District, $1.20, delivered, Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows : 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 

Southern Coke, No. & 

Southern Coke, N 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Seft 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge............ ese 

Southern Mottled 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1 

Lake Superior Coke, No, 2 

Lake Superior Coke, No, 3 


Standard Southern Car Wheel 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The market appears decidedly weak, but the 
larger dealers deny the’ widely printed statement that Con- 
nellsville standard Furnace grades are obtainable at $1.55 
and $1.60, at oven, maintaining that $1.75 is the best that 
can be dene on such brands for spot shipment. The ruling 
price for forward deliveries is $1.85 to $2, and for spot Foun- 
dry $2 to $2.25; on contract $2.15 to $2.35. Inquiry has 
reached the minimum on Foundry Coke, and the immediate 
future does not look promising. 

Bars.—Dealers last week experienced a little activity in 
Bars, small shipments, the demand coming largely from re- 
pair shops, whose stocks have been allowed to run low. The 
asking price on small lots is 1.85c., but if desirable specifica- 
tions come up the price is probably shaded. 

Other Rolled Products.—Constructing engineers and 
contractors generally report a dearth of inquiries, and some 
large deals which were scheduled to come out in the early 
spring are now expected to be held up indefinitely. The arch- 
itects, Samuel Hannaford’s Sons, will be ready for bids on 
the construction of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute Building 
late in March. As a rule, Rolled Products are not claiming 
enough attention to make a reliable market. 


Old Material.—Dealers all agree this week that the 
market is lifeless, and prices are again off. All the large 
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$16.95 to 
16.45 to 
22.25 to 
21.75 to 
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railroads in central territory are reported to have good sized 
lists out, but buyer and seller are far apart on prices, and 
the large local dealers affirm that unless the railroads revise 
their ideas considerably little business will result. Consum- 
ers are holding back with such little buying as is in sight, 
believing that the trend is further downward, and that Feb- 
ruary will close with still further reductions. Dealers’ prices, 
carefully revised, are about as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


No. 1 R. R, Wrought, net ton......... $13.00 to $13.50 
Cast Borings, net ton 6.50 to 7.00 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 13.75 to 14.00 
Stee] Turnings, net ton..........000% 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton............ 12.50 to 13.00 
See CNN, NE WR ck kc cvcccccecsuse 9.00 to 9.50 
Old Iron Axles, net ton.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Old Steel Raiis, long, gross ton........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton 21.50 to 22.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 14.00 to 14.50 


—_———__ > -+o____——__ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 16, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—The movement from docks to furnace yards 
continues light. Only one or two merchant dealers report 
that their shipments are heavier than during February of 
last year. There are no inquiries for Ore, and the present 
rate of consumption, together with the unsettled conditions 
in the Iron and Steel trade and the probability of tariff re- 
vision, leads to the belief that the buying movement this sea- 
son will start very late. Prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross 
ton, are as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range Non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba 
Non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Coke.—There seems to be no decrease in the quantity of - 


spot Coke that is being offered, and prices continue weak. 
An inquiry is out from an Ohio Pipe maker for about 5000 
tons of Foundry Coke for delivery through the balance of 
the year. We quote Standard Connellsville Furnace Coke 
at $1.50 to $1.60, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.80 to 
$1.90 on contract. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke is held 
at $2 to $2.25, at oven, for spot shipment, and $2.25 to $2.40 
on contract. 


Pig Iron.—The market is almost lifeless. The only 
sales reported are a few small lots of Foundry and Malleable 
by a local interest at an Ohio furnace for second quarter 
delivery. These sales aggregate about 800 tons. The only 
new inquiries are two or three for lots of Foundry Iron 
ranging from 100 to 300 tons. A local furnace has rejected 
an offer of $15, at furnace, for 300 tons of No. 2 Foundry 
for last half delivery. Cleveland furnaces are shipping out 
on contract all the Iron they are making, but less encourag- 
ing reports are made by local interests that operate furnaces 
in other territories. Some Iron is being piled by these fur- 
naces, and consumers are slow in taking shipments, the melt 
apparently having fallen off somewhat as compared with a 
month ago. In this territory foundries making light castings 
are fairly busy, but those making heavy castings have little 
work on hand, and unless conditions improve materially some 
consumers will not use up until well along in the third 
quarter Iron they bought for the first half delivery. Owing 
to the light demand the starting up of two blast furnaces, 
which were to have been blown in about March 1,- will 
probably be postponed. The market continues weak and 
desirable orders would doubtless bring out low price quota- 
tions. For the first quarter and first half we quote, deliv- 
ered, Cleveland, as follows: 


ee ails obs 35 0-0:0 6's so eneds oswases ee mews $16.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............. $16.75 to 17.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 2............. 16.15 to 16.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............. 15.75 to 16.00 
EO 14.75 to et 


Gere weeners. NG. D.... ces cce cc cecewnmeee 17. 

Jackson County Bavess. 8 per cent. Silicon.... 20.05 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications are holding 
up fairly well with the leading interest, the tonnage ordered 
being about the same as during the previous few weeks, but 
the majority of the mill agents report a slight falling off in 
orders. In view of the uncertainty of the maintenance of 
present prices, consumers are ordering only in small lots for 
their immediate needs, and salesmen are advising their cus- 
tomers not to stock up. Owing to the price situation, bridge 
and structural shops which usually place large stock orders 
at this time of the year are withholding these orders. Job- 
bers are also holding back, ordering only such material as is 
absolutely needed to replenish their warehouse stocks. The 
new Ore handling plant to bé erected in Cleveland by Corri- 
gan, MgKinney & Co., for which contracts were let during 
the week, will require about 600 tons of Plates, Shapes and 
Bars. ‘The contract for about half of this tonnage has been 
placed. The dock to be erected by the same company in 
connection with its new blast furnace will require about 500 
tons of Staybolts, A local Plate mill reports considerable 
improvement in orders for Boiler Plates, boiler makers in this 
territory now being fairly busy. There are now reports of 
concessions on Steel Bars to the extent of $1 a ton, the price 
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of which has been firmly maintained in this territory up 
to the present time. Local Bar Iron mills continue to get 
enough small orders to keep running, prices are being shaded 
$1 a ton. Price shading on Plates is more general, conces- 
sions of $1 to $2 a ton being made on wide sizes as well as 
the narrow sizes. The demand for Sheets is light, and con- 
cessions of $2 a ton are being made. The buying of small 
lots for immediate needs has stimulated warehouse business, 
jobbers reporting that their orders show considerable increase 
over January. 


Old Material.—The demand shows no improvément. 
Local mills are fairly well supplied, and sales are mostly 
car lots for immediate needs. Dealers who were forced to 
dispose of at least a portion of their stocks at what they 
could get have done so and little Scrap is being offered at 
present prices. Dealers who have been holding their Scrap 
for two or three months for an advance are hopeful of 
better prices before long and will not sell at present quota- 
tions, although they admit that the outlook is not very en- 


couraging. Trices appear to be slightly weaker, but quota- 
tions are unchanged. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 
es ae eS ee $15.00 to $15.50 
CE ee oe ceealoreeptemendte 18.50 to 19.00 
eR can 9 a: 640 4'w.5 8 28 oO 19.00 to 19.50 
SL a a are eins «a Sku aa « 00 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy BEGINS Bteel. 6... ccc ecccccaes 14.25 to 14.75 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 
DO MD bocce en cece ccceeces 14.00 to 14.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 9.00 to 9.50 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
BE ES b's 6c Dab Wi 0 0 0s See Oe $19.50 to $20.00 
A a Se ee 8.00 to 8.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 9.00to 9.50 
Pe Dee RUB ccksineceses 10.50 to 11.00 
SE ey ees 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Dt raids b> ak 4s ht we sah we 8 ele 13.50 to 14.00 
yn SS a eee ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
BOE Fin BTR so Wiese see nases Hee caens 9.00 
Oe 
Birmingham, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 15, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The status of this market is practically the 
same as at the time of last report. Producing interests 
without exception adhere to quotations on a basis of $13, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, and the small lots engaged 
during the past week were so distributed among the various 
interests as to indicate a uniform asking price. As to what 
concession could be had by a firm offer for a round tonnage 
invoiving the higher grades, the nature of the demand is such 
that a definite statement is not warranted. It is currently 
rumored that at least one producing interest would accept 
an order for a round tonnage at figures close to $12.50, Birm- 
ingham, for No. 2, but the only recent offerings of conse- 
quence have involved such grades as not to be considered a 
test of values. The latest significant offering was 1000 tons 
of especial analysis Iron. ‘This order was available at a 
price equal to $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, and was not 
placed by reason of the prospective purchaser’s inability to 
secure those figures. Comparatively small lots of a favorite 
brand of No. 2 recently brought $13, and high manganese 
Iron has sold at $13.50 per ton in carload lots for spot ship- 
ment. The aggregate of engagements during the past week 
is placed roughly at 1500 to 2000 tons, which is for early 
shipment. A portion of this represents resale Iron, al- 
though indications favor but a slight variance in price con- 
siderations. The requests that shipment against contracts 
be withheld are numerous, and in some cases stock ac- 
cumulations on furnace yards are increasing, yet the re- 
sumption of operations at one or more local foundries now 
idle is scheduled for the coming week, and a normal con- 
sumption by Pipe manufacturers at an early date is indi- 
cated. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—It is learned that the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company was the successful 
bidder on 8700 tons of Water Pipe placed by Kansas City, 
Mo., February 11, and that a significant portion of the order 
will be furnished from the plant here. The Dimmick Pipe 
Company of this city was recently awarded approximately 
€000 tons of Gas Pipe for use at Kansas City, Mo.; Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Omaha, Neb. This company is also credited 
with an attractive tonnage of Water Pipe for the city of New 
Ulm, Minn. The movement from all Southern plants just 
at this time is very satisfactory, and the aggregate tonnage 
being withheld pending satisfactory disposition of municipal 
bonds is of consequence. There is no authorized change in 
quotations, and we quote, as follows, for Water Pipe, per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars here, which prices are probably shaded on 
large municipal contracts: 4 to 6 in., $26; 8 to 12 in., $25; 
over 12-in., average $24, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—Following the unsteadiness of the Pig 
Iron market, prices of this material are inclined to weaken 
and the movement from dealers’ yards shows but little im- 
provement. The reorganization of the Southern Steel Com- 
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pany, formerly the largest consumer in this district, is the 
only encouraging feature in the outlook at present. We quote 
dealers’ asking prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
here : 

Old Iron Rails $14.50 to oie 

Old Iron Axles 15.50 to 

CIR 6 3 lc oS pees si caesceeee 13.00 to 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 

No. 1 Country Wrought 

No. 2 Country Wrought 

No. 1 Steel 

No. 1 Machinery 

Tram Car Wheels 

Standard Car Wheels 

Stove Plate and Light Cast 

Cast Borings 


sec 


BuFFALO, N. Y., February 16, 1909. 


Pig ‘Iron. —While ee. on contracts are coming 
in in fairly liberal volume, only a small amount of new busi- 
ness is developing and the market is weak and dragging. 
Prices obtainable are not at all attractive to furnacemen. 
Although there has been no formal change in prices, it is 
probable that the minimum prices in the appended nominal 
schedule, f.o.b. Buffalo, would be the maximum of what could 
be obtained on orders of any considerable tonnage: 

1 X Foundry $16.50 to $17.00 

No, 2 X Foundry 6.0) 16.5 

No, 2 Plain 

No. 3 Foundry 

Gra 

Basic 

Malleabie Bessemer 

Charcoal 

Old Material.—Consumers are out of the market to a 
large extent, not finding attractive the slightly lower prices 
which dealers are willing to concede. Such business as is 
being transacted is among dealers and of small volume. 
Prices have a lower trend and have been shaded 50c. to 75c. 
per ton in most lines. We quote dealers’ nominal prices as 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 

Low Phasphorns Steel Scrap 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 ier and Machinery Cast 


$14: 50 - $15.00 
0.00 t 77. 


Ser 
Old, Steel Axles 
Old Iron Axles 
Old Car Wheels 
Railroad Malleable 


Woeugitt Iron and Soft Steel Turnings. 

Clean Cast Iron Borings 

No. 1 Busheling Scrap 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is quiet, with 
inquiries running light in Bars, Rods, Small Shapes and 
Plates. New business consists principally of small orders, to 
be rushed for immediate use. Reports would indicate that 
there is some shading in prices of Plates, Bars and Hoops in 
efforts to produce increased business. In Structural Mate- 
rial the outlook continues favorable. The general contract 
for the Steel for the German Insurance Building, Rochester, 
about 300 tons, will be awarded this week, and bids for 
between 400 and 500 tons for Moore’s Temple Theater, 
Rochester, will be received February 20. The date for re- 
ceiving bids for the 1400 tons required for the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, has been postponed until March 10. 


em 


New York. 


New York, February. 17, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—During the past week sales have been on a 
limited scale. ‘There are, however, some good inquiries in 
the market, one for about 8000 tons for a New Dngland 
Foundry interest, and one for 12,000 tons of Forge for the 
year’s requirements of a puddle mill. Prices are easier. We 
qvote $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 Northern Foundry, $16.75 
to $17.25 for No, 2 Foundry and $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 
Plain. Alabama Irons are quoted $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 
Foundry, and $17 to $17.25 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The distribution of the New York Central 
Rail order has been practically decided on, and the Pitts- 
burgh, South Chicago and Buffalo mills are expected to get 
a total around 85,000 tons. The Nickel Plate has bought 
5000 tons from the Illinois Steel Company, which has also 
bocked 1400 tons for the New Orleans & Northwestern, 1000 
tons for the Toledo, Peoria & Western and 1225 tons for the 
Chicago & Oak Park Blevated. The Delaware & Hudson and 
the Long Island Railroad are in the market for 4000 tons 
each. Some sales of Manganese Steel Rails have been made 
by two mills in recent weeks, one having booked a total of 
1500 tons, largely to be placed on subway curves. The price 
is $125 a ton. Another producer quotes $180. The life of 
these Rails is from 50 to 60 times that of Bessemer Rails. 
Some low’ prices on Light Rails have been made lately in a 
more active competition of Steel works and rerolling mills. 


9.75 to 
9.00 to 
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Structural Material.—The lack of railroad demand is 
emphasized by the statistics of new business since the open- 
ing of the year, the total of railroad bridge work let in that 
time being about 7000 tons, while Steel construction con- 
tracts of all kinds amounted in the same time to about 60,000 
tons. The Elk street viaduct of the New York Central at 
Buffalo has been awarded to the Strobel Steel Construction 
Company, Chicago, the Steel requirements being about 2000 
tons. The largest New York City contract recently figured 
on—the Henry Corn loft building on Fifth avenue, 3500 
tons—was awarded to the Hay Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany. Bids are being received on revised plans for the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company’s addition to its building on 
Cedar street. At Rochester, N. Y., bids are going in this 
week on the Steel for the 10-story addition to the German 
Insurance Company building. A canvass of the building 
prospects in New York City gives good promise for spring 
work and a fairly active season is looked for, though prices 
are so low that the chances of profit have been very much 
reduced. We continue to quote 2%4c. on small lots of plain 
material cut to length. On mill shipments the Pittsburgh 
basis governs, though fabricating contracts still indicate in 
some cases cuts of from $5 to $7 a ton from the official 
prices for Shapes. 


Ferroalloys.—Some further business has been taken in 
Ferromanganese at $43. This has been made up of carload 
lots. Ferrosilicon is no better, and the last quoted price of 
$63, Pittsburgh, is often shaded. 


Bars.—Business is quiet, with prices unchanged. Iron 
Bars of common quality*are held at 1.40c. to 1.45c., tide- 
water, and Refined Iron Bars range from 1.45c. to 1.55c., tide- 
water, according to quantity, terms, &:. Steel Bars are 


‘ quoted at 1.56c., tidewater. 


Plates.—The demand is still confined to exceedingly 
small lots. Prices are unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—As far as can be ascertained, no let- 
tings of importance are up for consideration beyond those 
mentioned in last week’s report. A Philadelphia manufac- 
turer secured the Boston contract for about 2700 tons at 
$23.30, delivered, for 3 to 12 in.; $23 for 16 to 24 in., and 
$23.60 for 30-in. The leading interest took a small quantity 
for Waltham, Mass., 6 to 8 in., at $24, delivered. Carload 
lots of 6-in. are still nominally quoted at $24 per net ton, 
tidewater. 

Old Material._-The embargoes on Eastern mills having 
been raised by the railroads, deliveries of Steel Scrap are 
being made more freely on old orders. New business, how- 
ever, is quite light. The rolling mills are buying practically 
nothing in Wrought Scrap, and the foundries are purchasing 
Cast Scrap in a decidedly limited way. The dealers are 
again beginning to accumulate, in the expectation that stock 
taken in at prices now available can be sold at a good profit 
a little later. The railroads have disposed of 25,000 to 30,- 
000 tons this month, which naturally depressed the market 
to some extent. Old Car Wheels are now attracting atten- 
tion abroad, and some export business is being done in them. 
While quotations are nominally unchanged on the general 
list, yet it is likely that any pressure to sell would result in 
lower prices. Quotations are as follows, New York and 
vicinity, per gross ton: 

Old Girders and T Rails for melting. . . $13.00 to $13.50 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 13.00 to 13.50 

Relaying Rails aaa8 


Old Iron Rails 
tandard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 17.00 t +40 


. 1 Railroad Wrought 15 
Hrs 


3 


2 a Scrap 

1 Yard on ht, long 
NS 1 Yard Wrought, short 
Light_ Iron 
Cast Borin 
Wrought 
Wrought Pi 
Old 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up 
ee ae 10.50 to 
Locomotive Grate Bars 
Malleable Cast 


— 
2: 
38 
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Metal Market. 


New York, February 17, 1909. 


Pig Tin.—Business during the week continued dull, 
principally because of the holidays. On two days, however, 
Thursday and Monday, a number of fair sized lots were dis- 
posed of. Prices have moved toward higher levels, as fol- 
lows: 


February 10. 
February 11 
ebruary 15 

February 16 

UN a ah ll con, Sune cdakuadweua ee wl & 
The marked scarcity of Tin continues to be a feat much 
discussed by those in the trade. Some hold the opinion that 
the representatives here of London interests are either work- 
ing in close harmony or the London interests are endéavoring 
to make Tin scarce. While this has been done frequently 
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in the past, with varying degrees of success, it has generally 
been when there was a good business. In the present in- 
stance they might be left in the same predicament as was a 
daring operator a number of years ago, who cornered the 
supply of prunes; when he had them successfully cornered 
he found there was no market. It would seem strange that 
the London operators should attempt to corner Tin when 
the present supplies are so large and consumption is so 
small. In the meantime the Tin market is growing more 
interesting. Stocks the first of the month were about 3500 
tons, and since then the arrivals have amounted to 897 tons, 
being probably more than deliveries outside of the leading 
consumer. The London market closes to-day about £1 15s. 
higher than last week, at £130 5s. for spot and £131 15s. 
for futures. ‘There are afloat for American ports 3778 tons. 


Copper.—Business continues quiet, and prices are even 
lower than last week. Domestic consumers can obtain Elec- 
trolytic at 13.12%4c. to 13.25c., cash, New York. Holders of 
Lake ask 13.50c., but possibly this could be shaded to the 
extent of %ec. Exporters can obtain it 4c. lower, at 13.25c. 
The same class of buyers is able to procure Electrolytic at 
13c. for shipment abroad. There has been some business 
placed both here and abroad during the last week; but, on 
the whole, it is a small tonnage. The figures submitted by 
the Copper Producers’. Association have not created much stir 
in the trade. The question is often pointedly asked, If these 
figures are so much better than many believe why does the 
market continue to decline? By all odds, the chief interest 
was in the stocks accumulated during January, amounting 
to about 10,000 tons. From present indications these figures 
will be exceeded in the short month of February, as for the 
first 16 days only 7000 tons were exported and imports have 
been heavy. Some quarters advance the information that 
business is considerably better than appears on the surface. 
This may be so in some lines, but the Wire trade is still ex- 
ceedingly dull. The price of spot Copper in London is about 
15s. lower than last week, at £58 7s. 6d. Futures, however, 
are 5s. higher, at £59 5s. 

Lead.—-The American Smelting & Refining Company 
continues to quote shipment Lead in 50-ton lots at 4.10c., 
New York. Outside interests are offering Desilverized Lead 
at 4.05c., and first-class brands at that. Soft Missouri can 
be had at 4c. In St. Louis Lead is obtainable at 3.85c. to 
3.90c., the inside price being for the Soft Missouri brands. 
The agitation regarding the tariff is undoubtedly having the 
greatest effect in the Lead market. 


Spelter. —The price is lower, and in St. Louis 4.80c. to 
4.85c. is quoted. This would indicate that it could be had 
in New York at 4.92\%4c. to 4.97\4c., but these prices are 
more or less nominal. While a sharp buyer might be able 
to obtain them, they are not current quotations. 


Antimony.—It is cheaper to buy Antimony in small lots 
in the United States than it is to import large lots from 
abroad. Cookson’s is obtainable at 8.12%4c., Hallett’s at 8c. 
and outside brands at 7.87%4c. to 8c. 


Aluminum.—The market is quiet. Prices are without 
change at 24c. for No. 1 Ingots, 32c. for Rods and Wire and 
84c. for Sheets. 


Tin Plate.—While large consumers can obtain conces- 
sions amounting to not over 10c. per box, these are by no 
means general, and the bulk of the business being taken is 
mtch nearer to if not at the regular quoted prices of $3.70, 
Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, for 100-Ib. IC Coke Plates. 
In Swansea Welsh Plates are unchanged at 11s, 94d. 

Old Metals.—Business is very quiet, and the following 
dealers’ selling prices are largely nominal, being unchanged 
from last week: 


-——Cents.—_,, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire............... 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 11.50 to 11.75 
DR LS Vida.6a wb ewclasdicwccekeewe 9.25 to 9.50 
I NE ann ks. 0s 0'sit: bie 0.80 us%0 00 te 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Clean Brass Tarmings..........ccscvses 8.50 to 9.00 
ae ID So 6 6 65 5 0s 00.4 5 bh 10.00 to 10.50 
SING Mla Beas Gira « 46.0! d-0lnd 0 Ow ae be 3.80 to 3.90 
ME i v's busin dius Gi Sine aoe ce een h S 8.55 to 3.65 
Zine Serap........6.. TG OO Wt de wwre oibe Capes 
a 


Meetings are being held in New York this week of 
representatives of railroads which carry coal and coke 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia fields to 
Lake Erie ports, also of operators of coal mines in the 
respective districts. While there is a separate meeting 
of West Virginia operators who ship over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Norfolk & Western on matters pertaining 
to the coal trade, the conferences between the railroad 
and mining interests have to do with the freight rates on 
coal to lower lake ports, the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
operators contending that the rate on West Virginia 
coal in the past year has been too low. There is also 
a question of the coal rates to the so-called new and old 
Buffalo districts. The old Buffalo District, which takes 
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in the territory east of Main street, Buffalo, and includ- 
ing all the blast furnace and steel plants except the fur- 
naces at North Tonawanda, has a coal rate of $1.25 
from Pittsburgh. The new Buffalo District, taking in 
Black Rock, Tonawanda and Lockport, has a rate of 
$1.30. It is proposed to equalize conditions by advanc- 
ing the rate of the old Buffalo District to $1.30. 
A oe 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New YorK, February 17, 1909. 

Transactions have been light and fluctuations narrow dur- 
ing the past week, in which business was curtailed by two 
holidays on the various stock exchanges. Notwithstanding 
the apathy in trade circles, the prices of securities of iron and 
industrial companies are continuing remarkably firm. The 
range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from 
Thursday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows : 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15 - 15 Railway Spr., pref...... 101 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 48 - 48 Republic, com..... 24 - 24% 
Beth. Steel, pref........ 51 Republic, pref..... 8514- 86 
a Serer 8%- $ Sloss, com........ 79\- 79% 
oS eae 74%- 75 Pe COU a ss cecas 28 - sit 
Car & Fdry, com.. 50%- 51 Ce eres oT 5 
Car & Fdry, pref..111 -111 Steel, com........ 

Colorado el..... 40 - 40 Steel, _. Sree ee 

General Electric.. a -158 West. Blectric..... 

Gr. N. ore cert. 71 - 72% Cambria Steel..... 

Int. Harv., com... 65 - 66 Re’ Cs cee we 


Int. Harv., pref.. oe 
Locomotive, com... 56 - 57 
Locomotive, i ed aeen'e 112 
Nat. En. & St., pref.. 82 
Pressed Steel, com. 4116- 42 
Railway Spr., com, 46%- 47 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel’ common 52%, pre- 
ferred 114, bonds 104; Car & Foundry common 51, preferred 
111; Locomotive common 564, preferred 112%; Colorado 
Fuel 40%; Pressed Steel common 41%4, preferred 102%; 
Railway Spring common 47; Republic common 244, pre- 
ferred 8514; Sloss-Sheflield common 78; Cast Iron Pipe 
27, preferred 75; Can common 8, preferred 76. 


— +o —_—___ 


8. 
Crucible S8t., 
Crucible St.; pref.. 
Harb.-Walker, pref. 
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Hungarian Engineers and Architects Organize.—A 
number of Hungarian engineers and architects pursuing 
their professions in this country have organized the 
American Society of Hungarian Engineers and Architects. 
The society has two objects: 1. To bring in closer touch 
engineers and architects of Hungarian extraction, liv- 
ing in this country, and to give moral support and infor- 
mation to newcomers. 2. To encourage the exchange of 
engineering, technical and industrial information between 
the technical men of Hungary and of the United States, 
and to foster technical societies, sciences and industries. 
The society will hold monthly meetings. Following are 
the officers: President, A. Henry Pikler, engineer in 
charge of transformer department, Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany, Ampere, N. J.; vice-president, Karoly Z. Horvay, 
chief draftsman, Building Bureau of Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary, Zoltan de Nemeth, New York 
Edison Company ; treasurer, Sandor Oesterreicher, New 
York Edison Company; assistant secretary, Ernest L. 
Mandel, Bureau of Commissioner of Public Works, New 
York City. The society’s business address is Box No. 
1031, New York City. 


— oo 


The annual banquet of the Engineers’ Society of Pitts- 
burgh will be held in The Rittenhouse, Pittsburgh, on the 
evening of February 20. An attractive programme has 
been arranged, and an interesting feature of the occasion 
will be long distance telephone greetings from the presi- 
dents of the national engineering societies, special serv- 
ice wires being arranged for the occasion. The regular 
monthly meeting of the society was held on the evening 
of February 16, at which a paper entitled “The Manu- 
facture of Portland Cement” was read by W. M. Kinney, 
inspecting engineer connected with the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company. 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has opened an office in the Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, in charge of W. R. Day, who represents its furni- 
ture department, and D. 8. Donohue, who will look after 
the metal lath and concrete reinforcement departments. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 17, 1909. 

The demand for machinery the past week was light and 
irregular, with here and there a house reporting a slight bet- 
terment, but the great proportion noting no change in either 
the volume or character of inquiries or orders. One day a 
better inquiry is received, but the next day the dullness over- 
balances the improvement. There seems to be little stabil- 
ity to trade, which, it is thought, will likely continue on the 
present level until general business improves and the large 
corporations come into the market more freely. Since our 
last report no inquiries of importance have been received 
from the railroads, but inquiries from several of the West- 
ern roads for a few tools each are in hand. The Eastern 
railroads have not yet come into the market for machine 
tools. The larger proportion of business has come from the 
smaller industrial plants and sales covered only a tool or 
two each. There seems to be no buying of complete equip- 
ment for new shops or additions. Considerable new con- 
struction work has recently been announced, however, for 
which quite a little new mechanical equipment will likely be 
purchased within a short time. 

The number of foreign inquiries for machine tools and 
special machinery in the market just now indicate that Euro- 
pean manufacturers in some lines at least are quite busy. 
The automobile manufacturers of France and Italy are al- 
ways buying something here, and lately there has been some- 
thing of a revival in that line abroad and some substantial 
inquiries have come into this market, principally through 
the export men. 

A good indication that business is better in the West 
than in this vicinity is the fact that many machinery repre- 
sentatives of the big houses, especially those in charge of the 
selling departments, have been paying visits to the Western 
trade of late. Men representing houses that make a specialty 
of exporting and importing machine tools are also busy in 
the West looking for trade in the way of orders for special 
equipment which’ can be obtained to advantage on the other 
side. The invasion of the Western market by heads of 
departments from New York does not mean that the regular 
Western representatives of the big companies are to be de- 
prived of credit for business getting, but it simply indicates 
that affairs there are considered of enough importance to 
bring all possible stress to bear in landing orders by giving 
representatives the benefit of all the assistance and advice 
possible. 

The following committee has been appointed by the South- 
ern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association as an Enter- 
tainment Committee to confer with a similar committee from 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in arranging details for the joint convention at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on May 5, 6 and 7: W. E. Mills, James 
Supply Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Olark, Char- 
lotte Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala., and John C. 
Doyle, Nashville Machine Company, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. 
Mills will be chairman of the committee. ‘ 

The plant of the Ingersoll-Rand Company at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., which was one of the Rand Drill Works before the 
amalgamation of the Rand and Ingersoll companies, has been 
acquired by the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company and will 
be put in operation shortly for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Under the arrangement made with the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company it is understood that part of the mechanical 
equipment in the plant will be taken over by the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Company, and the rest of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany’s effects are now being moved to the company’s plant 
at Painted Post. This will mean that considerable equip- 
ment will have to be purchased by the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company, and it is said in the trade that later on the com- 
pany will come into the market for additional] machine tools. 
The Rand Works at Tarrytown is a large and well equipped 
plant. It includes a main machine shop, 60 x 200 ft., and 
two or three other buildings nearly as large, in addition to 
a power house, office structure and storage buildings. It is 
understood that the Maxwell-Briscoe Company will take over 
the power plant, as it is modern and in good condition, so 
probably nothing will be required in that line; but consider- 
ing the fact that the plant was not built for an automobile 
manufactory, it is highly probable that there will be a good 
sized list of requirements for machine tools, especially ma- 
chinery designed for automobile construction. 

The International Steam Pump Company, New York, is 
buying against a smal] list of machine tools which cover, it 
is estimated, an expenditure of about $12,000. It is under- 
stood that the equipment is intended for the company’s plant 
at Harrison, N. J., and it will be used to increase the output 
of the meter department. 

It is understood that the American Locomotive Company 
recently secured a good sized contract for manufacturing 
taxicabs, and some purchases are being made, especially in 
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the machine tool and special machinery line, for its plant at 
Providence, R. I., in order to increase its output. The com- 
pany will not make any extensions to its building, from all 
accounts, as it has enough space under roof to admit of a 
substantial addition to its manufacturing department. 

Announcement has been made by John W. Dunn, who re- 
cently resigned as president of the International Steam Pump 
Company, New York, that he is forming a company to manu- 
facture brake shoes and other railroad specialties. It is said 
that the company will be started with $1,000,000 capital and 
a plant will be built somewhere in New Jersey, probably in 
the vicinity of Newark. The company expects to build a 
plant large enough, it is stated, to employ eventually 6000 
hands, but about half of that number will be required at first. 
This enterprise, it is said, has nothing to do with the project 
to manufacture pumps and air compressors which has been 
outlined in these columns. 

Considerable new machinery is to be purchased by the 
Iowa Central Railroad for its shops at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
to replace the old tools now being used. The intention is to 
gradually install new and up to date machinery, buying one 
or two tools a month until the shops are entirely equipped 
with modern machines. Thus far only about $1400 worth of 
new machinery has been purchased. 

The Climax Lock & Ventilator Company, Ellicott square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of burglar proof sash locks and 
other hardware specialties, intends to purchase presses, 
lathes, screw machines, power shears and other equipment 
to make metal stamped specialties, amounting to from $7000 
to $10,000. The company has decided to move its factory 
from Lockport to Buffalo, and arrangements are now being 
completed for factory premises in the latter city. 

The Manitoba Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., intends 
to change its corporate name to the Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works, Ltd., and is now engaged on the preliminary work 
of erecting a new bridge and structural shop, 140 x 416 ft., 
which will be thoroughly equipped with modern machinery. 
T. R. Deacon, president and general manager, and J. A. 
Coulter, vice-president and shop superintendent, have just 
returned from a trip of inspection of the largest shops in 
America and are now preparing the plans and ordering the 
material for the new building. It is expected that the new 
shop will be ready for operation by June. 

We understand that the Onondago Litholite Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will close bids about March 1 for the con- 
struction and equipment of its new plant. The main build- 
ing will be 45 x 250 ft. The equipment will include cranes, 
derricks, stone crusher, concrete mixer, rolls, special machin- 
ery, &c., all of which will be motor driven. 

The Inventors’ Model Works, 551 West Forty-second 
street, New York, manufacturer of labor saving machinery, 
vacuum carpet cleaning machines, &c., has recently incorpo- 
rated its business, with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
company intends to take up the manufacture of other lines 
in the near future and will rent another floor in the building 
which it now occupies, for the equipment of which it will 
likely purchase some new machines. H. F. Herman is presi- 
dent; William G. Busse, vice-president, and C. G. Hill, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

A good sized order for motors has been placed with Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. by Bloomingdale Brothers, Fifty-ninth 
street and Third avenue, New York. These motors are to 
be used in connection with the company’s vacuum cleaning 
installation, and it may be added in this connection that the 
advent of the vacuum cleaners in large establishments 
throughout New York has made a substantial increase in 
the demand for smal! motors. 

C. S. Wenger, consulting hydraulic engineer, Browns- 
town, Pa., is preparing plans for the power development of 
the Craig Water Power Company in Virginia. Some details 
of the installation have not yet been fully decided, but it is 
likely that Mr. Wenger will be ready to purchase the re- 
quired equipment in a short time. These two power plants 
will be built to supply current for lighting and power pur- 
poses in Richmond, Va., which is the headquarters of the 
company. The Meadow Creek installation will be of about 
2500 hp. capacity under an 800-ft. head, and the equipment 
will consist of two impulse water wheel driven units, direct 
connected, of 700 kw. each. The other installation, on John’s 
Creek. near Meadow Creek, is to be made later and will fur- 
nish the same horsepower under a 225-ft. head. The equip- 
ment will be probably a duplicate of the first installation. 
The Craig Water Power Company was organized last Octo- 
ber, with a-capital stock of $200,000. A. L. Sibert is presi- 
dent : Louis A. Scholz, vice-president, and Henry Scholz, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

What is hoped to be the final chapter in the series of 
delays connected with the project to construct a trolley road 
through towns in Westchester County to connect with the sub- 
way system in New York, was enacted on February 15 when 
the Up-State Public Service Commission gave the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railroad authority to go ahead with 
the construction of its line. It will be remembered that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad took over the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railroad after that rail- 
road had merged with an opposition company. All these 
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negotiations took time, and for the last three years or more 
the trade has been waiting and expecting business from this 
source. At one time the engineers in charge issued inquiries 
for equipment for a large power house and had preliminary 
inquiries out for a machine shop, and some companies who 
were informed that they had bid low saw the business within 
their reach, only to learn that property owners had protested 
against condemnation proceedings brought by the railroad 
company to secure rights of way, and that entailed further 
legal proceedings. These protests of the property owners 
were dismissed by the Up-State Public Service Commission 
last week, and once again it looks as though the business 
may be placed. 

The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, which now has tun- 
nels in operation under the Hudson River from Hoboken to 
New York, and whose tunnel to Jersey City from the foot 
of Cortlandt street will be in operation next summer, has 
made application to the Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to extend the system to the new Grand Central 
Station. This extension will cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000, the proposed work being under Sixth avenue to 
Forty-first street, under Bryant Park to Forty-second street 
between Sixth and Fifth avenues, and under Forty-second 
street to Lexington avenue. The completion of this exten- 
sion to the McAdoo tunnel system will greatly improve the 
transit facilities. 

The exporting and importing firm of Schuchardt & 
Schutte is now located in its new quarters in the West Street 
Building. The company has acquired the store space at No. 
16 on the Albany street side of the building and has a large 
area for showroom purposes, where machine tools and like 
equipment will be demonstrated to possible purchasers. Com- 
modious offices are located on the floor above and can be 
reached by a stairway from the demonstrating room. The 
company his more than twice as much space as it had at its 
former location at 136 Liberty street. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 16, 1909. 

A little further improvement is to be noted. Business 
has not been large but more sales are being made of moderate 
sized lathes, drill presses, shapes and milling machiaes. 
Planers and heavy tools, both of a standard and special 
character, are still in light demand. While business in some 
directions is considerably better than at this time a year ago, 
it is still far from normal. Sales are still of an individual 
character, but a little more freedom is to be noted in placing 
orders. Inquiry has been a shade better, and comes from a 
somewhat wider range of territory; several propositions re- 
quiring a pretty fair number of tools are under considera- 
tion and the trade on the whole feels more encouraged. What 
little improvement there has recently been has benefited mer- 
chants to the larger extent, they being able to supply tools 
from stock or when necessary from makers’ stocks, so that 
little can be said as far as any betterment on the part of 
manufacturers is concerned. Plants continue to be operated 
on a basis of 50 to 60 per cent., while there are still some 
that have not yet been able to attain that percentage. A fair 
run of business develops in the second-hand machinery field, 
but sales are rather scattered. Several pending propositions 
for boilers and engines of medium capacity, both new and 
second-hand, have been closed; the larger deals before the 
trade, however, develop more slowly. 

The output of the foundries in this territory is somewhat 
larger, but new business makes meager gains. The steel 
casting plants hold production on about an even basis, under 
which condition it is interesting to note that the Deemer 
Steel Casting Company, New Castle, Del., has decided to go 
ahead at once with the equipment of a new plant at that 
place, which has been in contemplation for some time. While 
the melt in the gray iron foundries is reported better in 
some directions, those usually producing a heavy tonnage 
of general machinery castings report no improvement in the 
demand. 

The Northeast Manual Training School, through A. F. 
Hammond, superintendent of supplies, room 392, City Hall, 
will receive bids until February 17 for furnishing tools and 
equipment for the wood and metal working departments. 

George C. Morgan, Chicago, IIl., will, it is stated, prepare 
plans for a new water works system and plant, to be in- 
stalled by the municipal authorities of Catasauqua, Pa. 

The Department of Public Works, city of Philadelphia, 
will receive bids until March 15 for the construction of the 
new Queen Lane filtration plant, to be erected on the site 
of the present reservoir of that name. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $2,500,000, of which $800,000 is now available. 
Bids, however, will be taken for the complete work, as addi- 
tional funds will be applied to the contract from time to time 
as required. The plans provide for 52 preliminary filters 
and 26 final filters, the present basin being used for the stor- 
age of filtered water. The plant will have a capacity of 80,- 
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000,000 gal. daily, and when completed will enable the entire 
city to be supplied with filtered water. 

W. E. Sexton, engineer, 46 North Twelfth street, this 
city, will be ready about March 1 to take proposals for the 
erection of a new waterworks plant to be built in Branch- 
ville, N. J. 

Wilson, Harris & Richards, architects and engineers, 
this city, have completed plans and specifications for a two- 
story factory building, 50 x 150 ft., to be built at the 
Catholic Protectory for Boys, Protectory Station, Pa. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company reports an increase 
in the number of orders taken, both from foreign and do- 
mestic sources, but the individual orders continue small, so 
that in the aggregate the volume of business booked does not 
show any marked increase. Export trade shows a more 
decided betterment, some good orders having been booked for 
shipment to Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Australia. 
While business on the whole is still irregular, the outlook 
for the future is believed to be more encouraging. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company is. running 
its plant five days a week and reports orders for both sand 
cast and chilled charcoal iron rolls somewhat better. Several 
orders for heavy castings, such as hammer blocks and dies, 
have also been booked, but the demand for mill machinery is 
light. Deliveries on heavy rolls have been irregular, al- 
though a good tonnage was recently delivered to several iron 
and steel miils in this vicinity. 

An organization composed of steam engineers and manu- 
facturers of and dealers in machinery and steam supplies. 
has been formed in Baltimore, Md., to bring sellers and con- 
sumers closer together for their mutual benefit. The organi- 
zation is to be known as the Pngineers’ Exchange. Head- 
quarters will be established in the business section of the 
city, where a permanent display of engineers’ and steam 
supplies will be maintained. At a meeting held February 
8, the following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: President, George L. Sleight; vice-president, James 
Gardner; second vice-president, D. J. P. Murray, Anchor 
Packing Company; secretary, Harry A. Philips, Baltimore 
Retort & Fire Brick Company; treasurer, Henry Kries, 
Crook-Kries Company. A Board of Governors, composed of 
15 representatives of the trade, has charge of the preparing 
of constitution, by-laws and plans for the organization and 
management of the exchange and exhibition. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curicaco, ILt., February 16, 1909. 

Very little of specific news interest attaches to the trans- 
actions reported in the machinery market for the past week. 
About the only feature indicative of more than passive in- 
terest in any given industry is a generally better demand for 
machine tools from automobile manufacturers. Possibly the 
automobile show held last week at the Chicago Coliseum, 
which was largely attended by makers of cars from all parts 
of the country, was in part responsible for the increased 
sales and inquiries from this source. At any rate all indica- 


tions point to a busy season ahead for the automobile trade, 
and in consequence the machine tool houses expect that ac- 
tivity in this line will result in considerable business. 
Whether or not there is any increase in the general demand 
is hard to determine because of the uneven distribution of 
business. Some interests report an increase of business over 
the corresponding period of January, while others exhibit 
contrary results. More uniformity, however, is observed in 
the lines supported directly or indirectly by agricultural de- 
mand. Thus it is noted that builders of small gas engines 
are fairly busy and also that the small shops of the West 
are conspicuous among the buyers of small tools. On the 
whole it may be said that trade in all lines is rather better 
than might be expected in face of all the opposing forces 
operating against industrial expansion at this time. 

The Jeschke Mfg. Company, Bellevue, Ohio, has leased 
part of the plant formerly occupied by the Bellevue Pipe & 
Foundry Company, which it will utilize for the manufacture 
of several agricultural implements, including a tile ditching 
machine and one-horse, two-row corn cutters. A few ma- 
chine tools, such as lathes, shapers, punches and drill] press 
will be required for the equipment of the factory. 

The Texas Machinery & Supply Company, which oper- 
ates a large house in Dallas, Texas, has just opened a branch 
in Houston, Texas, with offices in the Brazos Hotel Build- 
ing. A stock will be carried at that point for the accommo- 
dation of the trade in south and southeast Texas. Special at- 
tention will be given to the Fairbanks-Morse lines of internal 
combustion engines of all types, and electrical and pumping 
machinery. The branch is in charge of W. C. Woodlief, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Dallas house. 

F. O. Ladd, Paton, Iowa, is erecting a new blacksmith 
and machine shop 32 x 60 ft., which will be equipped with 
suitable tools and machinery. A Fuller & Johnson enginé- 
has been installed, and a disc sharpener, power hammer and 
second-hand lathe, with a 5 or 6 ft. bed are yet to be pur- 
chased. 
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The Browne-Mills Electric Company, North Manchester, 
Ind., has contracted with the Western Electric Company to 
replace its present generative equipment and greatly enlarge 
its capacity. The new machinery will be installed about 
May 1, when the present station equipment, except the boil- 
ers, will be removed and disposed of. 

The Great Bend Electric Company, Great Bend, Kan., 
is about to begin the erection of a new power plant build- 
ing. Contracts have been let for the machinery equipment, 
which is designed to triple the present capacity. One of the 
units purchased is a 300-hp. Buckeye producer gas engine 
direct connected to a 200-kw. Western Electric generator, 
the other being a 150-hp. unit of the same type, direct con- 
nected to a 100-kw. Western Electric generator. 

Among the recent sales made by the Pfannmueller Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, are several which reflect a fair 
demand for motive power equipment from some of the larger 
industries. These include a 40 x 72 in. heavy duty Corliss 
engine for a tin plate mill in the Pittsburgh District; an 
18 x 42 in. Corliss engine for a Michigan sugar plant; six 
125-hp. boilers for installation in a Northern saw mill and 
three of like capacity, together with a 50-ton ice machine for 
a refrigerating concern. 

te 


Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 16, 1909. 

An encouraging feature of the present situation is the in- 
creased activity of foundries, both those which depend upon 
custom work and those that are operated in connection with 
large metal working establishments. Orders of considerable 
size, which were taken just prior to the holidays and have 
since been in the drafting room, have now reached the stage 
where patterns and castings are required, and they will soon 
be ready for the machine shops. In several of the more im- 
portant works, where many of the big tools are still idle, 
these orders will in a short time bring about a decided trans- 
formation. Meanwhile the smaller plants and specialty shops 
are experiencing an influx of new business, and while orders 
cover small lots, the aggregate being placed is considerable. 

Here the tariff appears to be a material factor, and in 
the minds of many an unsettled feeling will remain until 
Congress outlines a definite policy, even though the effect of 
any probable change has already been discounted by the ma- 
jority of manufacturers. Prices for finished products hold 
steady, and there seems to be no disposition here to follow 
the cutting said to have been started by some machinery 
builders elsewhere ; local conservatism has, in fact, never been 
shown to better advantage. 

The largest builder of power and electrical machinery in 
this city has issued a statement to the effect that orders re- 
ceived during December, 1908, showed an increase of 40 per 
cent. over the corresponding month of 1907, and that in 
January, 1909, the volume of business was nearly one and 
one-half times that of December. As compared with Janu- 
ary, 1908, it was three times as great. 

Among the new industrial plants now contemplated is 
the erection of an eight-story block, 100 x 150 ft., on the 
site of the Meinecke & Son factory, to be used for light 
manufacturing. The latter will involve a power and lighting 
plant, as well as heating system, elevators, pumps, &c. 
Richter, Dick & Reutemann are interested. 

The Newton Engineering Company, with whom Milwau- 
kee County canceled its contract for the Grand avenue via- 
duct after much of the work was completed, has filed a claim 
for $165,680.17 damages. 

The Chippewa Flambeau Improvement Company, recently 
formed at Hau Claire, Wis., is said to have for its object the 
development of water powers and the building of a series of 
storage reservoirs in that vicinity similar to those of the 
Great Northern Power Company of Duluth, which now has 
in operation three hydro-electric generating units of 40,500 hp. 

Patents have been issued to F. P. Johness for an im- 
proved foundry appliance and to J. M. Scott for a new 
forn. of rail spike; both are residents of Racine, Wis. 

A new corporation, known as the Wisconsin Composite 
Brick Company, has bought the two-story factory building on 
Canal street adjacent to the Sixth street viaduct, and will 
remodel it for the heavy machinery used in its process. 

An important event just consummated is the merging of 
the Northern Blectric Company of Madison, Wis., with the 
Ft. Wayne BDlectric Works, Ft. Wayne, Ind., a subsidiary 
corporation of the General Electric Company. It is under- 
stood here that the Northern line of direct current motors 
will continue to be manufactured, but other apparatus of the 
Madison company is likely to lose its identity. 

Jacobson & De Guerre, Grand Rapids, Wis., have been 
selected as engineers and architects for the new pulp mill 
of the Menasha Paper Company, referred to in The Iron Age 
of February 4, the location of which is announced as Lady- 
smith, Wis. This is to be a concrete-steel structure, and 
the owner invites inquiries from companies interested in con- 
struction work. It is reported here that water power only 
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will be used, but an auxiliary steam plant may be installed 
and possibly motors to operate the log haul, conveyors, saws, 
barkers, pumps, &c. Work on the plant will begin in about 
two months. Some light machine tools for repair work will 
likely be purchased. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company has sold the city of Hous- 
ton, Texas, a horizontal cross compound condensing pumping 
engine; with Corliss gear cylinders 26 x 58 x 48 in., having 
a capacity of 15,000,000 gal. daily against a service pressure 
of 85 lb. or a fire pressure of 110 lb. The guaranteed duty 
is 140,000,000 ft. lb. The engine must be in operation by 
July 23. 

By-products of the Northwestern Iron Company’s fur- 
naces at Mayville, Wis., will henceforth be handled by the 
Northwestern Lime, Stone & Slag Company, together with 
the surplus from the Schlesinger quarries and kilns. 

The Falk Company reports increased activity in the de- 
mand for special track material from electric traction com- 
panies, and this is corroborated by the experience of other 
manufacturing concerns catering to the same line of trade. 
Orders received here for car equipments include a contract 
for 200 Christensen air brakes, with special pneumatic ‘gov- 
ernors, to be furnished the Third Avenue Railroad Company, 
New York. The same system is likely to be in the market 
again before long for various subsidiary apparatus with 
which to put its lines in the best of condition, as that inten- 
tion has been declared. 

At Grand Rapids, Wis., the C. J. Litscher Company has 
been incorporated to do a general jobbing business in elec- 
trical supplies, telephone equipments, automobiles, &c. Those 
composing it have had large experience in central power sta- 
tions and as salesmen of electrical machinery. 

The Morton Mfg. Company, Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
has been testing out, in one of the principal shops here, some 
special portable draw shapers, which are said to be remark- 
able both for size and efficiency. They are motor driven and 
moved about by cranes, enabling a large casting to be worked 
upon by more than one tool at a time, the same as one of 
ordinary dimensions. 

The Northern Hydro-Electric Power Company has award- 
ed to John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 
what is said to be the largest order for wire, cables, &c., 
placed for some time past. A number of other important 
contracts of this character will be let for Wisconsin projects 
within the next few months. The steel] transmission line 
towers of the development mentioned are to be furnished by 
the Aermotor Company of Chicago. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company is working 
upon an order for the equipment of Dolese & Shepard’s new 
rock crushing plant, which will be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. The J. C. Buckbee Company, Chicago, is 
the designing engineer. n 

The Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Company reports 
largely increased inquiries from the Western mining fields. 

The Gerlinger Steel Casting Company, West Allis, has 
acquired the site for a further extension to its foundry. An 
addition of considerable magnitude is also to be erected by 
the Falk Company at the eastern end of its present plant, 
which covers 10 acres of floor space. 

The industrial Gas Power Company, Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of gas producers, has secured as chief engineer, vice 
C. J. Atkinson, recently resigned, J. G. Aldrich, who has for 
the past eight or nine years made a specialty of that work. 
Mr. Aldrich was formerly engaged with the Power & Mining 
Machinery Company, while Mr. Atkinson is now associated 
with the Domfeld-Kunert Company, Watertown, Wis., which 
has undertaken to build producers after his designs. 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 16, 1909. 

Conditions in the local machinery market show little if 
any change. Inquiries fell off somewhat during the past 
week, and dealers who have been expecting considerable im- 
provement in the trade are expressing disappointment. 
With the exception of the placing of two good sized orders, 
for which inquiries have been pending, business was very 
light during the week, sales being confired almost altogether 
to single tools. Orders were placed by the Jeffrey Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, for the machine tool equipment needed for 
the enlargement of its plant. There were over 50 tools on 
the list. The order was distributed among a number of deal- 
ers. The only other order of any size was placed by the 
Packard Motor Car Company of Detroit with a local ma- 
chinery house. Machinery houses are not hopeful of much 
improvement in the trade until general conditions show a 
more rapid improvement than they have during the past few 
weeks. Frequently inquiries for one or two tools have come 
in and dealers thought they were at the point of taking the 
order, when the prospective purchaser, not seeing the im- 
provement in his business that he had been expecting, decided 
to withhold the placing of the order for the present. 

With machine tool builders conditions remain about sta- 
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tionary, but a number report some improvement in inquiries. 
Very little business is coming from the railroads as yet. 

The outlook for the building of new industria] plants in 
this territory during the coming spring is very good. Work 
has already been started on some factory buildings and the 
contracts for others have been let. A large portion of these, 
however, are not in the metal working lines and will need 
little machinery outsiae of power equipment. 

Conditions in the foundry trade remain about stationary. 
Foundries making light iron castings are fairly busy, but the 
demand for heavy castings is light. 

The question of the location of the general repair shops 
of the Wheeling & Lake Drie Railroad has been settled by 
the selection of a site in Brewster, Ohio. Plans have been 
prepared for extensive shops, involving an expenditure of 
about $2,000,000, but B. A. Worthington, receiver, announces 
that as the project has not yet been financed, it is uncertain 
when the plans will be carried out in full. It is expected, 
however, that a portion of the work will be undertaken soon. 
This will include the erection of a roundhouse, a small re- 
pair shop for running repairs and probably a locomotive re- 
pair shop. The machinery list has not yet been prepared. 
Mention was made in this column a few months ago of new 
machinery requirements for this road for its temporary re- 
pair shops at Norwalk, and for extensions to its shops at 
Ironville, near Toledo. Purchases of equipment for these 
shops have all been made, with the possible exception of a 
few small iron and wood working tools. The car repair 
shops at Ironville are being enlarged at an expense of about 
$150,000 for building extension and machinery, and these 
shops, when completed, will be in shape to handle the heavy 
car repair work for some time. 

The G. C. Kuhlman Car Company, Cleveland, builder of 
street cars, has recently taken some good orders and reports 
that the outlook for the year is very satisfactory. 

The Pilot Heater Company, Lorain, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated, with a capitalization of $100,000, to build a plant 
and manufacture several heating devices that have been in- 
vented by Rev. H. W. Pilot of that city. The incorporators 
are H. W. Pilot, Robert Farren, Charles T. Clark, B. F. 
Harlan and Harvey W. Smith. 

The National Adding Machine Company, Cleveland, has 
increased its capitalization from $200,000 to $500,000. The 
company intends to branch out by the establishment of a 
number of sales offices in various parts of the country, and 


later in the year will probably erect a large addition to its 
plant. 


The Winslow Mfg. Company, Toledo, has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capitalization of $60,000, to manufacture a new 
voting machine. The incorporators are Howard Lewis, 
Charles B. Wingarter, F. C. Lewis, F. J. Holsmer and 
Charles T. Lewis. The company has leased the upper floor of 
a building on Madison avenue, formerly occupied by the 
Pope Motor Car Company. 

The plant of the John F. Byers Machine Company, Ra- 
v-nna, Ohio, builder of hoisting engines, which has been run- 
ning at very limited capacity for some time, started up with 
a good force of workmen this week. Recent orders have de- 
pleted the company’s stock and a marked improvement in 
inquiries is reported. 

The A. ©. Williams Company, Ravenna, Ohio, maker of 
hardware specialties, reports that its plant is running at 
full capacity and that it has all the orders it can fill. The 
past year, in spite of the depression, was the most successful 
in the company’s history, with one exception, and the usual 
dividend was declared. 

Owing to the large attendance that is expected, the place 
of holding the annual meeting and dinner of the Employers’ 
Association of Cleveland has been changed from the Chamber 
of Commerce to the Hollenden Hotel. It will take place 
Thursday evening, February 18. The association is com- 
posed of nine. individual associations of employers and in 
addition 400 individual employers of labor. The address of 
the evening will be delivered by Rabbi Louis Wolsey. 


_——__s- oe 
Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


' CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 16, 1909. 

The machine tool trade in this section is not satisfactory. 
While earlier in the month buying of standard tools. seemed 
to be rather impartially distributed among the makers of 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, planers and drills, and 
there was some business for all, it now seems to be confined 
largely to the lathe and milling machine manufacturers, 
whose output is in steady and increasing demand from the 
automobile builders. The trade is awaiting anxiously word 
from the Delaware & Lackawanna and Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio railroad lists. A representative of a large local tool 
building plant has just returned from Johnson City, Tenn., 
the headquarters of the latter company, and reports that 
nothing may be expected from this source earlier than the 
latter part of February or early in March. 

In the line of ice making and refrigerating machinery 
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the local plants making a specialty of these are feeling quite 
encouraged over the orders booked since the first of the 
year and which are increasing as the season advances. 
Medium and small size electric power generating machinery 
is also in demand. : 


Dealers report a better inquiry and sale for the larger 
and heavier special machines and tools for general manu- 
facturing concerns, and a few for installation in repair 
shops of the railroads and car building plants. 


Machine tool builders report but little inquiry from 
abroad. Recently some fair size shipments were made to 
Australia and South America. 


J. A. Bennett of Hartford, Conn., was in the city a few 
days the past week and was entertained at dinner at the 
Business Men’s Club by representatives of what the daily 
press humorously denominate “ the Big Six.” He told of his 
observations in the machine tool markets of China and Japan, 
from which countries he has just returned. Mr. Bennett be- 
lieves the American tool has a great future in those countries, 
but says at present the local dullness is reflected there. Mr. 
Bennett will assume an important position with the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Company about March 1. Those 
present at the dinner were: President Wm. Lodge and Vice- 
President Murray Shipley of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company; Fred A. Geier and C. Wood Walter of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; George Gradolf of the 
Bickford Drill & Tool Company; B. B. Quillen of the Cincin- 
nati Planer Company, and A. Tuechter and Sherman Schauer 
of the Cincinnati Machine Tool Company. 


The local machinery and machine tool manufacturing 
community was interested in the visit to the city on Satur- 
day of Dr. Henry S. Prichett of New York, formerly presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, now 
president of the Carnegie Foundation Fund, and Charles 
F. Perry, director of the School of Trades of Milwaukee. 
Both gentlemen were guests of honor at the monthly dinner 
of the Queen City Club, and both spoke on industrial topics 
—Dr. Pritchett on “The Meaning of Industrial Education,” 
and Mr. Perry told of the “ Problems Incidental to the Es- 
tablishment of Industrial Education in the Public Schools.” 
Dr. Pritchett paid a glowing tribute to the University of 
Cincinnati, which originated the co-operative education idea, 
and Professor Perry exhibited a number of tools and imple- 
ments to emphasize particular points in his address. Dr. 
Pritchett visited Prof. J. L. Shearer, superintendent of the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, while here, and was shown the 
plans for the magnificent $500,000 building soon to be 
erected for that institution through the generosity of Mrs. 
Thomas Emery. The visitor complimented Cincinnati on 
having in prospect what will be the finest monument to me- 
chanical and technical education in the world. 

The Queen City Machine Tool Company reports a fair 
inquiry from all points. A recent shipment was of a 24-in. 
motor driven shaper with gear box to Texas; another, a 20-in. 
regular went to New York. 

The Runyan Concrete Machinery Mfg. Company, Canal 
Dover, Ohio, which recently elected directors for the year, 
voted to make an exhibit at the cement show to be held in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, in March. Secretary H. W. Streb 
is making preparations for the display. Officers and direc- 
tors of the company are as follows: H. EB. Graham, presi- 
dent; D. Defenbacher, vice-president; H. W. Streb, secre- 
tary, and S. L. Holmes, treasurer; George H. Macey, C. M. 
Runyan and F. A. Smith. 

The American Machine Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has signed a contract to establish its business in Elwood, 
Ind., about May 1. The company manufactures large auto- 
mobile trucks and expects to begin operations with a force 
of 75 men. It is announced that the company has machin- 
ery, material and: property amounting to $75,000, and is to 
reorganize under the laws of Indiana with a capital stock of 
$250,000. 

A communication from Secretary Howard Seltzer of the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio, states that the 
company’s new plant is rapidly nearing completion. The 
machinery is now being installed, and if no unforeseen delays 
are encountered it is expected to be in operation in about six 
weeks. When completely equipped the new mill will have 
approximately the capacity of the old Shelby mill. 

Manufacturers of portable electric drills and grinders re- 
port business very good since the beginning of the month, the 
automobile manufacturers, as in other tool specialties, fur- 
nishing the major portion of the orders. The Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, which is enjoying quite a run of prosper- 
ity since the assumption of management by Walter J. Fried- 
lander, has redesigned and improved a number of its leading 
specialties in portable tools and grinders. This company re 
ports sales of the first half month as eminently satisfactory 
with inquiries increasing and quite promising. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., February 16, 1909. 

Some bright spots are visible in the nfachine tool trade. 
One or two New England dealers have noted a slight in- 
crease in business as compared with a fortnight ago. But, as 
a whole, the market has not moved from the halt which came 
in the middle of January. Onc of the dealers in looking back 
over his books has found that February is usually some- 
what quiet as compared with January, but is followed by 
better business, a slight falling off in April and a first rate 
May trade, and the rule may hold good this year, which 
would mean some improvement almost immediately. A re- 
port from the Chicago store of one machinery house shows 
that last week’s business was a record in its totals, and the 
week previous was almost equally good. The Philadelphia 
store of the same company has found demand a little better. 
It was noteworthy in the Chicago report that quite a large 
percentage of the orders was from users other than the auto- 
anobile builders. 

A little complaint is heard of the cutting of prices. Until 
now there appeared to be little or no occasion for this, except 
where certain manufacturers had considered it the wiser 
course to make a slight decrease throughout their lists, fol- 
lowing the market conditions. It is not believed that there 
will be any great amount of price cutting of the indiscrimi- 
mate sort so late in the period of dullness. Most dealers 
and manufacturers continue to maintain a stiffness in their 
lists, in spite of the fact that some customers show signs 
of holding out for better terms. Of course the dealers, in 
taking second-hand machines in part payment, may make 
generous concessions, but, even so, a return of a prosperous 
market should enable them to dispose of their stocks of used 
tools at advantageous prices, so that in reality they have 
given the customer no more than will be received back later. 

The brass industry of the Naugatuck Valley has not felt 
the s!ump as much as many metal lines. Even the machinery 
builders who sell to the brass people, though as a rule not 
very busy, are not so vitally affected as are the builders of 
machine tools proper. The brass mills and the manufacturers 
who consume their products have noticed a slight recession, 
but it is not important, to judge from the current talk in 
Waterbury and other brass centers. 

In considering the general market it should not be lost 
sight of that its aspect as it affects the machinery trade is 
probably the gloomiest of all. There are many instances in 
New England where mills and factories are very busy. The 
contrast between degrees of activity is marked. One hears 
all kinds of statements from manufacturers, from entire sat- 
isfaction with conditions to complaint of dullness and apathy. 

The business of Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 Milk street, 
Boston, will not be affected by the death of Alexander 
Beaudry, the president and treasurer of the company, who 
has had little to do with the management in recent years. 

W. J. Turner has been appointed to succeed William R. 
Barber as manager of the Putnam Foundry & Machine 
Company, Putnam, Conn. Mr. Turner has been associated 
in the business for 20 years. 

The business of George Miles, Winsted, Conn., manu- 
facturer of pneumatic and cable transmission, who died re- 
cently, will be conducted by Mrs. Miles, under the name 
of the George Miles Company. 

The Young Machine & Tool Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of lathes, shears and punches, whose manager, 
Willie C. Young, died recently, will continue in business 
without interruption. 

The W. H. Stearns Stamping Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of sheet metal stampings, has moved its plant 
from Beacon street to 34 Southbridge street. Owing to the 
increase in business it was necessary that the company have 
larger quarters and increased facilities, which have been pro- 
vided at the new location. 

The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Company, Torrington, Conn., 
is building a new foundry, 50 x 100 ft. 

The Boston branch of the Charles A. Schieren Company, 
New York, will be located after February 23 at 641-643 At- 
lantic avenue, opposite South Station. The new location will 
have a floor space of about 5500 sq. ft., and will be one of 
the best appointed leather stores and belting shops in Boston. 

The annual report of the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Fore River, Mass., contains the statement that the 
company has secured the exclusive license for the Curtis 
marine turbine in the United States. 

The United States Court of Appeals has handed down a 
fina] decision in favor of the plaintiff in the case of the E. 
J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., vs. the 
Excelsior Needle Company, Torrington, Conn., an action for 
the infringement of a patent on a machine for forming nip- 
ples, a litigation that has been in the courts for a consid- 
erable time. 

The International Oil Engine Company, Danielson, 
Conn., has passed into the hands of a receiver on the appli- 
ation of its president, W..P. Hatch. John A. Paine of Dan- 
ielson. has been appointed receiver by the Superior Court. 
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The Standard Novelty Company, Seymour, Conn., has 
established a factory in the Still River Mfg. Company’s 
building in that town, and will manufacture automobile radi- 
ators, sheet metal novelties and special machinery. John T. 
Istas is the manager. 

The project of developing large additional water power 
from the Connecticut River in the vicinity of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., has developed into a sharp contest between the Con- 
necticut River Power Company; which operates a power sys- 
tem at Windsor Locks, and a new corporation, already re- 
ferred to in this column, known as the Enfield Power Com- 
pany. :The Connecticut River Company has made plans for 
a dam across the river between Windsor Locks and Enfield, 
which would make available some 10,000 hp. now going to 
waste. The company already has one canal on the west bank 
of the river, which conducts water to the wheels of a num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments in Windsor Locks. The 
plans call for a second canal and the establishment of a 
large central power station from which electricity would be 
distributed as desired by customers. The Enfield Power 
Company has a similar project. Both provide for a lock 
which would permit of the navigation of the river between 
Hartford and Holyoke, Mass., under ordinary conditions. 

Other water power projects for New England are about 
as numerous as usual. The Oxford Linen Mills Company, 
North Brookfield, Mass., has acquired a water privilege and 
plans to establish a hydroelectric plant to develop between 
150 and 250 hp. The Goodell Cutlery Company, Antrim, 
N. H., is preparing to utilize a large water power to gen- 
erate electricity for manufacturing purposes. A dispatch 
from Holyoke, Mass., states that the new power plant of 
the Lyman Mills, work upon which is beginning, will de- 
velop 10,000 hp: with provision for future extension to 
15,000 hp. 

The Taylor Machinery Company, recently organized, has 
opened an office at 8 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., for the 
sale of a general line of machinery. The company will be 
under the management of Thomas Irving Taylor, who was 
connected with the Boston office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore from 1900 to 1905, and with the hoist department of 
the Sprague BHlectric Company at its Chicago office from 
1905 to 1908. Mr. Taylor has just returned from a 10 
months’ trip around the world, during which he visited a 
number of the South Sea Islands, as well as New Zealand 


and Australia. 
> + oe _——_ 


Government Purchases. 


Wasutneton, D. C., February 16, 1909. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
March 1, Circular No. 494, for a power hack saw, band saws 
and other supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
February 19, Circular No. 494A, for one 20-in. relay dredg- 
ing pump, direct connected to alternating current motor. 

The following bids were opened February 9 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 1.—Ammunition hoists and electric cuniprment—Biséer 
33, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Coens eats Mf a 
3.154; B, $60,187.50; C. - 1st i P See ss. ich 
fg. Com any, Elizabethport, N : 72 General 
Electric moans Schenectady, Nt yo ia’ é $59, 575 ; b, $102,- 
000 ; Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., items 
6 and 6A. 3050. 


Class 2.—Three motor driven bench ee 41, James 
“ark, Jr.. Electric Company, Louisville, $115: 70, Frevert 
Machinery Company, New ork, $89 ; 91, y Sms Ricard & Me- 
Cone, San Francisco, Cal., $95; 93, Hisey-Wolf Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, $97 ; 194, United States Electrical Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. $105. 

Class 3.—One motor driven lathe—Bidder 44, § 
a ‘Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., 

Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
Patt ‘ Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. - $17 
Class 4.—One screw cutti 


Air Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
Ricard & McCone, ‘Francisco, Cal.. 4, 
Bulkley i Co., Sar Francisco, Cal. $804; 151, Pacific Tool & 
Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal. $734; 154, Pratt & Whit- 
ney mens Hartford, Conn., 

Class -One alternating “current buffing lathe—Bidder 91, 
Harron, Ricard & McCone Francisco, Cal., $300.50. 

Class 6.—-One cold metal oN -off saw—Bidder 52, Coch- 
ran-Bligh Company, Rochester, N $886: 91, Harron, Ricard 
& McCone, San Francisco, Cal., ; 126, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1130 and Sil7s. 151, ‘Pacific Tool & Supply 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., $7 60 and $925 ; 5, Quincey, 
Manchester-Sargent Company Chicago, Til.. 897 : 211, Newton 
Machine Tool Works, Ph jadeiphia, Pa., $114! and $1173. 

Class 7.—One automatic saw grinder—Bidder 52, Cochran- 
= h Company, Rochester, N. Y¥., $225.50; 126, Manning, Max 

& Moore, New York, $250 and $300: 151. Pacific Tool & 
Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal.. $215; 211. Newton Ma 
chine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., $238 and $286. 

Class 8.—One motor driven tool ‘grinder—Bidder 70, Frevert 
Machinery Company, New York, $370; 91, Harron, Ricard & Me 
Cone, San Francisco, a. $472; 94, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., $316; 165, Ransom Mfg. Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., $280. 

Class 9.--One universal tool and cutter epeasen,Beeaae 91, 
Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $883. 

Class 10.—One engraving machine—Bidder 91, Harron, Ric- 

ard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $763.50, $820.50 and 
$898.50 ; 94, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $727. 

Class 11'—One No. 4 universal milling machine-—Bidder 91, 
eoerey, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $2974; 114, R. 

Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $2636. ‘50; 
is, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal., $31 00. 


mpressed 
eapacttic 
“$1480.80; 154, 
lathe—Bidder i. Jfomereeet 
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Class 12.—One crank slotting machine—Bidder 126, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1050; 137, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $892; 211, Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., $980. 

Class 13.—One shaper—Biddér 44, Compressed Air Machin- 
ery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $441; 71, Fairbanks Company, 
New York, $495, $450 and $500; 91, Harron, Ricard & McCone, 
San Francisco, Cal., $405 and $377; 94, Henshaw, Bulkley & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., $480; 126, ene Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $445; 137, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York, $320; 151, Pacific ‘Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., $400, $345 and $445. 

Class 14.—Two motor driven tool grinders—Bidder 41, James 
Clark, Jr., Blectric Company, Louisville, Ky., $75.50 ; 70, Frevert 
Machinery Company, New York agent 91, Harron,.Ricard & 
McCone, San Francisco, Cal., io and $87.50; 94, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $204, $104 and $198; 126, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $235. 

Class 15.—One drill press—Bidder 44, Compressed Air Ma- 
chinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., $229; 70, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $178; 71, Fairbanks Company, New York, 

166; 9), Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., 
191.50 and $133.80; 126, Manning, Maxwell’ & Moore, New 
ork, $115 and $195; 151, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., $215. 

Class 16.—One electric tool post grinder—Bidder 44, Com- 
pressed Air Machinery Comeeny, St. Louis, Mo., $48; 91, Har- 
ron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $47; 93, Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $44; 126, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $47; 151, Pacific Tool & Su ply 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., $44; 194, United States ec- 
trical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $48. 

Class 17.—Six nonreversible pneumatic drills—Bidder 39, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $240; 51, Cleve- 
land eumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $250; 99, Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Too] Company, Chicago, II1l., $272; 102, In- 
gersoll-Rand Company, New York, $400. 

Class 81.—Two boilers—Bidder 20, Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
any, New York, $4679, $4843.50, $4036 and $4166; 66, Edge 
oor Iron Company, Edge Moor, Del., $4250; 76, G. & W. Mfg. 

Company, New York, $8700, $9897, $9600 and $9400; 81, A. D. 
Granger Company, New York, $9494; 84, Harrisburg Mfg. & 
Boiler Company, Harrisburg, Pa., $10,000; 87, Heine Safety 
Botler Works, St. Louis, Mo., $7865 and $8821: 110, HB. Keeler 
Company, Witliamsport, Pa., $7698; 122, Mosher Water Tube 
Boiler neers ew York, $6802; 133, McCoy Engineering 
Company. Baltimore, Md., $9677; 145, Oil City Boiler Works, 
New York, $750. 

Class 82.—One cross compound air compressor—Bidder 6, 
American Air Compressor Works. New York, $3590; 12, Bury 
Compressor Company, Erie, Pa., $3138; 39, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York, $3140 and $3280; 61, Drew Machin- 
ery Agency, Manchester, N. H.,. $3065; 86, Hall Steam Pump 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $4000; 102, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York, $4480 and $3862; 120, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Com- 
pany, New York, $3095, $5168 and $2870; 175, Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company, Chicago, Ill., $8035. 

Class $3.—Three new model engine lathes—Bidder 71, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $1125; 92, Hendey Machine Com- 
any, Torrington, Conn., $1268 ; 154, Pratt & Whitney Company, 

artford, Conn., $1482.75. 

Ciass 1.—One steering engine and gear—Bidder 97, Hyde 
Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, $16,200; 212. Williamson 
Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $15,600 and $14,950. 

Class 101.—One Se geared engine lathe—Bidder 16, Baird 
Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, -- $2030 and $2140; 70, 
Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $2338; 71, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $1550; 78, Garvin Machine Company, New 
York, $1625; 105, I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $2159, $1967, $1971 and $1796: 120, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company, New York, $1785; 137 Niles-Bement-Pond Compan a 
New York, 31840; 198, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New Yo 
$1595 and $2000. . 

Class 181.—One locomotive crane—-Bidder 5, American Hoist 
& Derrick Comgane, St Paul, Minn., $5425; 10, Browing Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $5680 and $5280; 22, Brown 
Hoisting “y¥E~- Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $4885 ; 35, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $5350; 98, 
Interstate Engineering Company, Bedford, Ohio, $5215: 101, In- 


dustrial Works, Bay City, Mich., $4900 ; 182, MeMiles Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, $4765, . ae eee ee 


Under bids opened February 8, Circular No. 490, for 
supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, Knox & 
Brother, New York, have been awarded class 24, one hand 
pipe cutting and threading machine, $415. 

Under bids opened January 26 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., 
has been awarded class 5538, three electric motors, $95. 

Under bids opened February 2 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the Western Electric Company, New York, has 
been awarded class 21, two motors, $241.75. 


Trade Publications. 


Self-Winding Clock Systems.—Standard Electric Time 
Company, Boston, Mass. Bulletin No. 11, 8 x 11 in.; 48 pages. 
Shows electric clocks built in numerous styles and types, 
including self-winding master clocks or regulators, self-winding 
clocks that can be used individually or a number synchronized 
by a master clock, secondary clocks, any number of which can 
be operated by a master clock, and programme clocks, which in 
connection with master clocks will sound bells or whistles at 
specified intervals. The latter systems are especially intended 
for schools, industrial plants, railroads, &c, The master clocks 
may also be used to control time keeping devices, such as tower 
clocks, street post clocks, time stamps or synchronizers for em- 
ployers’ time registers. Various faces and forms of clocks are 
illustrated and typical installations of systems. 


Machines and Tools.—Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Company, Cleveland, Olio. Stock list. Covers machines and 
small tools for fabricating iron and steel shapes, plates, &c., in- 
cluding punches, coping machines, straightening machines, bend- 
ers, radial drills, planers, shears and smaller fabricating equip- 
ment. 
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Air Pump avd Jet Condenser.—Dean Brothers Steam 
Pump Works. Indianapolis, Ind. Circular. Shows a vertical 
air pump and jet condenser on which all the valves are accessible 
without disturbing any part of the pump. The piston rod is 
water sealed and the stroke is adjustable. 


Boiler Tube Cleaners.—Lagonda Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Ohiv. Booklet, 24 pages, entitled ‘“‘ The Scale Question.” 
Illustrates and describes boiler cleaning apparatus. Among the 
new products is shown the Weinland air driven wing head’ 
cleaner, which is a miniature rotary engine. It goes into the 
tube and rotates the cleaning head in much the same manner 
as a turbine does. They are made in a number of styles to 
suit special conditions. some being designed especially for work 
on thin scale and others for extra heavy work. Mechanical 
boiler tube cleaners and air cleaners for use on economizers 
or condensers also are shown, together with the Lagonda auto- 
matic cut-off valve and the Lagonda reseating machine. 


Alternating Current Fans.—Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo, Catalogue, 5% x 8 in.; 63 pages. Pre- 
sents a complete line of alternating current fans for use om 
desks, in private houses, ceiling fans for hotels and restaurants, 
exhaust fans, &c. 

Metal Drilling and Sawing Machines.—Hoefer Mfg. 
Company, Freeport, Ill. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in.; 48 pages. The 
Hoefer power hack saw is illustrated, which is made in two 
sizes. No. 1 cuts up to 4% in. and No. 2 up to 6 x 8 in.; the 
first takes from 10 to 12 in. blades and the second from 12 to 
16 in. blades, A hub drill designed especially for drilling 
bicyele hubs, friction and belt driven bench drills, assembling 
drills especially designed for bicycle work, and drills up to 32-in, 
sliding head drills and 21-in. multiple drills are illustrated: 
Some of these machines are shown motor driven, and space is 
given to boring machines, including a combined horizontal and 
vertical drilling and boring machine. Automatic two-slide wire 
forming machines and a rotary straightener and cutter are also 
illustrated. 

Modern Loft Buildings.—Bush Terminal Company, 100 
Broad street, New York. Booklet. Describes the company’s loft 
buildings on the South Brooklyn water front, which are operated: 
in connection with the Bush freight terminals. These lofts are 
rented with power to manufacturers, and tenants have the benefit 
of a harbor lighterage service in connection with the use of 
piers, warehouses and railroad terminal yards. The loft build- 
ings have the advantage of direct track connection with the- 
terminal acting for the trunk lines, which eliminates cartage on 
railroad shipmenis. The first block of buildings erected by the 
company is illustrated, and the booklet includes views of round- 
houses, piers, railroad yards, &c, A list of the company’s fast 
freight iine and steamship connections is given. 

Electrical Equipment.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. Bulletins and folders, No. 4627, superseding No.* 
4388, shows curve-drawing instruments for alternating and direct 
current circuits both assembled and in sections, together with 
specimen records taken from the instruments. No. 4629, supersed- 
ing No. 4402, describes automobile accessories manufactured ‘by the 
company in the line of electrical equipment. No. 4630 contains 
a description of the company’s direct current portable !nstru- 
ments, type D P, which have been designed for laboratory and 
general testing purposes, and No. 4637 describes various styles 
of tungsten incandescent lamps for battery service. The folder 
describes the company’s transformers for use in connection with- 
moving pieture machine are lamps. 

Foundry Machinery and Equipment.—Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich. Booklet No. 93. A brief reminder 
of the company’s line of foundry equipment. Includes illustra- 
tions and a short description of cupolas, elevators, electric 
hoists, traveling cranes, jib cranes, industrial cars, tumbling 
barrels, &c. 

Machinists’ Tools.—J. T. Slocomb Company, Providence, 
R. I. Catalogue No. 12, 6 x 9 in., 40 pages. The company’s line 
of micrometer sets, which are offered singly and in sets, ar- 
ranged in a neat box are shown. Reference disks in sets, gauges, 
combination centering drills, severance centering tools, &c., are 
also illustrated and described. 

Machine Tools, Saw Grinders, Cutting-off Saws.— 
Burke Machinery Company Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet and circu- 
lar. The booklet fllustrates some of the company’s milling ma- 
chines, with attachments, sensitive drill presses, tapping ma- 
chines, forges, &c., while the circular briefly refers to the com- 
pany’s saw grinder and saws, including 12 and 20 in. cuting-off 
saws. 

Swing Gate Valwves.—Walsh & Wyeth, 87 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill. The Erwood swing gate valve is shown, claimed 
to comprise the features of a gate and check valve in one and to- 
be capable of performing the functions of both of these types 
of valves. The contrivance is illustrated with line drawings 
and a view of the completed machine. The line drawings in@i- 
cate the various uses to which the valve can be applied. 


Reamers.—Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Folder, Devoted to high speed reamers which are made by the 
company in all standard sizes. The body of these reamers is 
soft steel and the blades are high speed steel, united to the body 
by a special brazing process. 
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HARDWARE 


HERE is evidently something to be said on both sides 
r of the question as to the desirability of general pub- 
licity of Hardware advertising. The manufacturers look 
for the benefit which in theory at least should result to 
them from having the attention of the public directed to 
their products, particularly in the line of specialties. 
Merchants are, on the other hand, perhaps, too much dis- 
posed to look with scant approval on such methods, be- 
cause as the result of the general] publicity advertising 
calls are made upon them for goods which they do not 
regularly carry in stock. The question is thus brought 
up to them for decision, whether to purchase the goods 
thus advertised, or induce the inquirers to take some- 
thing else which answers the same purpose, and may in 
their estimation and in fact be superior. This is a sim- 
ple business proposition which each merchant is ‘entirely 
free to determine on its merits and in accordance with 
his interest. Magazines and other promoters of this gen- 
eral publicity are clearly taking a wrong and foolish 
position when they object to such substitution, as they 
choose to call it. The mere fact that the articles in 
question are widely advertised is no guarantee of their 
merit, for the good, the bad and the indifferent are thus 
with delightful impartiality presented to the public. The 
unreasonable position frequently taken by the champions 
of this general advertising, and the fact that the organs, 
notably the magazines and popular papers in which the 
advertisements appear, have made foolish statements 
implying that when merchants suggest other goods in the 
place of those advertised they are misleading the people, 
have undoubtedly contributed to prejudice the merchants 
of the country against this method of marketing goods, 
notwithstanding the advantage, somewhat expensive, to 
be sure, which may justify it when regarded from the 
point of view of the manufacturer. 


There is, however, an aspect of this matter to which 
attention should be directed. It is a significant fact that 
many of those identified with this general publicity ad- 
vertising are in favor of a parce] post. Leading maga- 
zines and popular journals of wide circulation who make 
an especial feature of this class of advertising have pro- 
nounced in favor of the regular carriage of merchandise 
in the mails. A reason is not far to seek. Many of the 
articles thus advertised could with a merchandise post be 
obtained very readily from .the advertiser, be he manu- 
facturer or jobber. The natural result of such advertis- 
ing is to secure direct relations between the consumer 
and the advertiser. The intimation may be made in the 
advertisement that the merchants of the country carry 
the articles in stock, which is true perhaps in one case 
in 20 or 50. If the goods are not found in the store to 
which the person naturally turns for them it is easy to 
write to the advertiser and with a merchandise post the 
order would naturally go to the distant city. It is cer- 
tainly a suggestive fact that many of the magazines and 
journals of extensive circulation which make a point of 
cultivating this general publicity advertising of manu- 
factured products are in favor of the parcel post. It is 
‘indeed generally understood that they are among the ac- 
tive promoters of the project. At this time when those 
connected with this general publicity advertising are en- 
deavoring to secure the approval of the trade for this 
method of marketing goods, this aspect of the case should 


not be lost sight of. Encouraging advertising directly to 
the consuming public may be strengthening the hands of 
those who in connection with the catalogue houses are 
actively working for the enactment of legislation directly 
hostile to the interests of the merchants. 


Condition of Trade. 


The Hardware market continues to be without im- 
portant feature of change. Prices, while not especial- 
ly strong, are still holding their own pretty well, but 
those who have occasion to buy at all liberally find that 
concessions are obtainable in a good many lines out- 
wardly regular. It is a condition of things in which the 
buyer’s skill is tested, as a good deal may be gained as a 
result of comparing quotations from different manufac- 
turers and placing orders accordingly. The trade are 
enjoying the advantage of being able to get goods prompt- 
ly, whether from the jobbers or the manufacturers, a 
fact which materially simplifies the conduct of business, 
as there is no necessity of purchasing beyond early re- 
quirements, The volume of business which is being 
transacted by the retail stores varies a good deal in the 
different parts of the country. In the agricultural sec- 
tions there is little reason for complaint of sluggishness 
in business, but even there the effect of the depression is 
felt to some extent. The discussion of the tariff and the 
probability of change in duties has naturally a good deal 
of influence on the movement of merchandise. The un- 
certainties thus resulting count against the placing of 
orders beyond nearby needs. One principal source of 
hesitation in the market at large is the conservatism 
shown by the railroads and great corporations, and the 
care with which they are limiting their expenditures to 
actual necessities. This is doubtless in good part a re- 
sult of the agitation within the past few years, and not 
yet concluded, in regard to their regulation, and the pas- 
sage of laws which while intended to correct evils and 
abuses and to protect the public have tended to shake 
the confidence of investors. It remains to be seen how 
soon and to what extent capital interested in great. cor- 
porations and especially in railroads and public utilities 
will deem it prudent, in view of the dangers attendant 
upon outside contro] and restriction, to engage with for- 
mer courage and liberality in the management of their 
affairs. Until the liberal expenditure on the part of the 
railroads especially is resumed, or a similar expenditure 
by other interests takes its place, the market will neces- 
sarily miss the stimulating effect of the great outlay of 
money which characterized the recent period of excep- 
tional activity and prosperity. 


Chicago. 


If there has been any acceleration of demand in Hard- 
ware lines thus far in February over that of the pre 
vious month, it is neither pronounced nor of extended 
range. If buyers generally were as forehanded in their 
purchases as they were two years ago, the placing of 
contracts for future delivery might now be under way 
regardless of present demand. But this plan of purchase 
has been, temporarily at Jeast, almost entirely abandoned, 
and orders are restricted to the bare necessities of stock 
replenishment. Indeed, this policy is carried to an ex- 
treme that would be wholly impracticable were it not 
for the ready service now available in mill and factory 
shipments. Just at this season the actual needs of con- 
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sumers are not pressing, and the stocks of retail distrib- 
uters are in consequence moving slowly. Under present 
conditions any weakness in, or interference with, the 
primary impulses of trade is quickly reflected all along 
the line. ‘Thus the severe snowstorms and blizzards 
which covered a wide area of territory in the West and 
Northwest were felt in a lessened volume of business 
in the jobbing centers. In some sections of the country 
railroad traffic was entirely suspended for two or three 
days. This has, of course, but a passing effect upon 
trade, but, as has been observed, it is peculiarly sensitive 
to such influences. It is perhaps not fully realized how 
little the Hardware trade in the distinctly agricultural 
States of the West has been affected by the general de- 
pression of business in the past year and a half. Expres- 
sions obtained from a large number of retail dealers at 
the Des Moines convention of the Iowa State Association 
last week made it clear that the volume of business han- 
dled in 1908 by these merchants was not appreciably less 
than that of the year before; not a few, in fact, reported 
an actual increase. This is further confirmed by the 
opinion of an Iowa jobber who believed that every live 
Hardware merchant in the State had done as much busi- 
ness last year as in 1907, and some even more. This 
simply goes to show the sustaining power of agricultural 
wealth, since no such conditions are found where it is 
not the foremost factor. 


Philadel phia. 


SuPPLEE HagpWARE CoMPANY.—Philadelphia has just 
passed through a very busy week, having had with us 
the convention of the Retail Hardware Association of 
Pennsylvania, represented by a wonderfully large at- 
tendance. ‘The week was virtually given up to their 
entertainment by the Philadelphia jobbers and retailers, 
and the visitors, from their expressions, seem to have 
enjoyed every moment of their stay in our midst. Their 
business meetings were held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
every afternoon, and the balance of the day was given 
up to sight seeing and visiting. 

The First Regiment Armory was used for exhibition 
purposes, there being representatives present of the job- 
bing houses of the city and displays by the jobbers and 
manufacturers as well of their various lines very taste- 
fully arranged. As an exhibit of Hardware and kindred 
lines it would be hard to equal, let alone excel, and the 
various committees, who were responsible for the general 
result obtained, certainly deserve very great credit. 

The event of the meeting was the smoker given at 
the Hotel Majestic, which was attended, we understand, 
by about 800, a large number of the employees of the 
jobbers and retailers being present. The smoker was 
held in the grand.dining room of the hotel. A fine menu 
and varied vaudeville entertainment were greatly en- 
joyed by those present, and too much praise cannot be 
given the Entertainment Committee, supported as it was 
by the genial manager of the Majestic, James S. Me- 
Carthy, who left nothing undone for the pleasure of the 
guests. } 

Trade conditions remain about the same. Orders for 
season goods are rather more noticeable than at our 
last writing. We feel, however, that after the inaugura- 
tion of President-elect Taft, and some definite knowledge 
of what to expect regarding tariff changes, that business 
will commence to show a marked improvement. 

Comparing the conditions for the present year with 
those of last year we feel that there has been no notice- 
able decline in the volume of trade, and we are looking 
hopefully to the future for greatly encouraging con- 
ditions, which all signs seem to indicate. There is no 
change to note in prices, which, by the way, seem to be 
well maintained. Money conditions throughout the coun- 
try are very much improved. Collections are good. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarpDWARE & Mroc. CompaNny.—The main 
matter of interest, especially for the last week or so, has 
been the centennial anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. It was so ordered in the fates that he should 
be born on Kentucky soil in what was then Hardin 
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County (now Larue), 50 miles due south from Louisville, 
and to celebrate his birth people came from all over the 
country. There was a notable gathering at the old 
Lincoln farm, some three or four miles south of Hodgen- 
ville. The President of the United States, the Governor 
of the State, the ex-Governor of Missouri and all other 
kind of Folk plodded out through red clay and black cin- 
ders to do homage to the memory of this great.man. The 
loftiest sentiments of patriotism were evokeil by the 
crowd and the utterances of the notable speakers. 

The old cabin, small and inconsequential even as log 
cabins go, is on the original site, and soldiers guarded 
the cornerstone of a memorial building which is to shelter 
this cabin from the ravages of the weather in the many 
years to come. There is no telling how long this may 
thus be preserved for future centuries and aeons. 

It is a fascinating subject for reflection always, this 
life and career of Lincoln, because it is a fresh demon- 
stration of the fact that humble origin is no bar to great- 
ness. Lincoln certainly achieved greatness, and won 
gratitude, and all of the details of his life, from his very 
earliest infancy down to his untimely end, have been ex- 
ploited and worked out to the finest detail. A single year 
will bring out two or three biographies which claim public 
favor. An ingenious title seems to be all that is neces- 
sary to effect big sales. 

As for business, the prevalent disappointment has not 
failed to permeate all parts of the country. It seems 
written in the book that we shall not be put to strenuous 
exercise of our faculties, particularly of our speculative 
ones, until another crop season shall have passed, or at 
least results of it be made manifest. It is as though the 
Powers have said: “ Not yet; play golf, climb hills, spin 
out in your automobile, divert yourself in some way— 
any way; let your brain and talents lie fallow for another 
term,” and we imagine there is nothing to do but to ac- 
cept this as the inevitable. 

Of course, there is a tide of business all the time ebb- 
ing and flowing, but the spring tide only mounts up when 
the moon is just so, and that is just the way it has not 
seen fit to be. We are lucky not to find ourselves neaped. 
The demand for Harness is particularly good. The Har- 
ness factories are all busily employed. This might be 
cited as in the nature of an exception. 

There is a good deal of talk among bureaus of infor- 
mation of the lack of employment for a large number of 
men. There is something in this—a large number of peo- 
ple having flocked to the cities in the recent months. This 
is somewhat a reflection of conditions, but on the other 
hand, it is begotten to a greater extent by the reports 
of widespread charitable plans for taking care of people 
_in trouble and distress. It is no wonder that those in the 
country, who are lonesome or unhappy from any cause, 
imagine that the distractions of the city life and the help- 
ful influences as shown in settlements, wayfarers’ lodges 
and rescue missions, prove drawing cards. In the first 
place, the idea prevails that it would be pleasant to have 
food furnished without the necessity of work or as a 
result of very little work, and secondly, it is not surpris- 
ing that people of only moderate mentality are glad to 
have their thinking done for them. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANyY.—As the days 
and weeks go by business continues to greatly improve. 
Conditions in this section are now beyond any question 
of a doubt better than they have been for more than two 
years. Retail merchants are more encouraged, their sales 
are larger and they are buying more liberally and are 
carrying better stocks. 

Our business for January showed a handsome increase 
over last January, and for February the increase will 
be even larger. We feel like from now on there is going 
to be a steady and healthy increase in business and a 
general improvement of conditions all round. 

There is going to be quite a large amount of building 
in this city the coming spring. In addition to the new 
million dollar hotel which is now under course of con- 
struction, there is also a half million dollar clubhouse 
and a half million dollar Y. M. C. A. building, besides a 
number of handsome residences. In addition to these 
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buildings, during the past 30 days permits have been 
taken out for 12 modern apartment houses; several of 
them will be large and expensive ones, with all of the 
most up to date improvements. There is a large demand 
for this class of buildings in this city now, and all that 
have been built have been most successful. 

The local jobbers advise us that collections since Jan- 
uary 1 have been very satisfactory indeed. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Fartinec-McCatMAN CompaNy.—As the year grows 
older the feeling seems to become more general that this 
year is going to be one of the best, if not the best, the Pa- 
cific Northwest ever saw. Between the influx of population 
and the tourists certain to come during the year in even 
larger numbers than usual, and the generally good pros- 
pects, we are very much encouraged. The winter has 
been an exceptionally good one for our great grain 
staples, and at the same time has been a good one for 
our rapidly growing fruit industry. 

The writer was last week in a position to gain the 
views of all the jobbers in this section of the territory 
and found a unanimous agreement that this would be a 
wonderfully prosperous year. Personally he is of the 
opinion that this year will eclipse even the wonderful six 
months of 1907. He hopes that this condition will extend 
to the whole Hardware trade of the country, but he is 
firmly of the opinion that it will certainly be true of the 
Hardware trade of the Pacific Coast. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANyY.—So far 
the aggregate of business done since the commencement 
of the year makes a very favorable showing in compari- 
son with former years. Of course, winter months are 
always on the quiet order as far as requirements for pres- 
ent needs are concerned, but numerous advance orders 
have been booked for present and later deliveries, show- 
ing that the trade generally feels assured of the coming 
spring business, At the same time they are equally con- 
fident that the present scale of values will be fairly well 
maintained, 

The entire corn belt country may be reported as con- 
tinuing in a very prosperous condition, and as long as 
there is enough cheap money to be had for new enter- 
prises, backed by favorable climatic conditions for the 
requirements of the agricultural community, everything 
points to a large and satisfactory spring trade. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL. OzmuN, Kirk & Co—The slow winter 
months have been on and are still here. They are not 
80 Slow as they used to be yéars ago. The writer recol- 
lects the time when it was a serious question with whole- 
sale houses whether it paid to keep their men on the road 
in the tight winter months. In actual current business 
it dces not always pay, but no house would consider lay- 
ing off its road men for any part of the winter. 

The quiet season gives salesmen an opportunity of 
getting better acquainted with their customers and of 
showing their lines of goods; they have also time to 
plan for future business, and the active, intelligent sales- 
man can use the time profitably. The conveniences and 
facilities for travel have also been greatly improved and 
men can get around much better than they could do 25 
or 30 years ago. : 

Still, it is a slow season, and salesmen make some of 
their trips at large expense and inconvenience, as well as 
loss of time, and frequently see days when both they and 
their houses would be quite willing for them to be off the 
read. 

People generally in the Northwest have come to be- 
jevc that the seasons have changed to some extent in 
the last three or four decades. It is an open question 
whether they have really done so. It is true to some ex* 
tent the seasons show a well developed tendency toward 
runving in cycles or periods. Thus we will have a suc- 
cession of wet or dry years or running toward lower or 
higher temperatures generally, but the records of the 
last 30 or 40 years, it is claimed, do not show any con- 
siderable permanent changes. 
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We have been visited with some heavy falls of snow 
this winter in some sections, but on the whole it has been 
a favorable winter. 

Prospects of spring trade are good. Collections are 
somewhat below normal and seem to indicate that the 
farmers have marketed their grain a little closer than 
usual. 


St. Louis. 


NorRVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE ComMPANy.—While we 
are able to handle business in February without any 
night work, still there is a steady and regular pull. Sales 
entered on the books show a substantial increase over 
last year. 

The net results of last year have been figured up and 
we find them better than we expected. In discussing the 
business of last year with a number of jobbers and 
manufacturers, we find they have enjoyed the same 2x- 
perience. 

The credit for this is, of course, claimed by each of 
the several departments. The buying department claim 
it is because they bought goods so low. The sales de- 
purtment claim it is because they sold goods so well. 
The stock department claim it is because they filled 
orders so carefully and complete. The financial depart- 
ment claim it is because rates of interest were lower. 

We presume each of the departments is correct. We 
presume results being better than houses expected Is 
because all their departments, realizing the necessity for 
carefulness and economy, were more thorough in their 
work in the year 1908 than for several years before. 

When business is good and profits are sure it is only 
human nature to become a little careless in expenditures. 
But when everybody, in every department, realizes a 
necessity exists of saving every cent in the conduct of 
business, much is accomplished. 

No doubt throughout the year 1908 with all jobbers 
and retailers the size of orders was very closely scanned. 
When there was any doubt quantities were cut down. 
Manufacturers and jobbers were both filling orders very 
promptly. This led the careful buyer to turn his stock 
of goods more times than other years, when, perhaps, he 
was more careless. 

Then we also believe employees were not slow to 
grasp the thought that many were out of work and that 
there would be little difficulty in filling their positions, 
This thought led them to do more and better work. 

I have. discussed these questions with a number of 
purchasing agents of ‘railroads and large manufacturing 
eoncerns, and they tell me they have been really sur- 
prised to see how they could cut down their purchases 
and still manage to get along. 

All these things go to show that while each one of 
us has, of course, always been doing his “ best,” still 
we find when the pinch comes we can do a little bit 
“ better”—we can figure a little bit closer, we can 
draw things a little bit finer, and in a large business 
with all heads of departments and employees working 
along these lines the saving at the end of the year 
amounts to quite a considerable item. 

In good times when we are all optimists it is so much 
more pleasant to say “yes” than to say “no,” but in 
hard times we form the habit of saying “no,” our moral 
fiber seems to grow stronger. This leads to the curious 
thought that people become more religious in hard times. 
Years and years ago I remember hearing an old man 
make the statement that a panic is always followed by 
religious revivals. That thought has remained stored 
away in my mind for many years. All over this coun- 
try there are now outcroppings of religious enthusiasm. 
One revivalist, Gypsy Smith, who came to this city, in 
a period of about two weeks preached to 250,000 people. 

From these things an interested observer would con- 
clude that a commercial “set-back” is not without its 
compensations. 


Cleveland. 


W. BryeHam Company.—Cleveland, the forest city 
of the West, leads the world in several articles of manu- 
fecture; still the impression prevails that this is a city 
of steel and iron products largely. This is true in a 
measure, 
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Now take another industry—the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Company. It is the biggest competitor of the 
Amcrican Woolen Company, the great combine of East- 
ern mills. This Cleveland woolen mill is strictly a Cleve- 
land enterprise, organized by Cleveland men and with 
Cleveland capital. Throughout the recent financial panic 
they kept this mill working full time, and at some periods 
they worked overtime. They employ about 2000 men and 
women. This mill consumes 30,000 lb., or about 2% 
carloads, of wool every working day. The finished prod- 
uct amounts to 18,000 yards of cloth a day, or enough 
to make 1,890,000 suits of men’s clothes in a year. Now 
this is only one of the many great enterprises of Cleve- 
land. 

The manufactured articles made in Cleveland are 
sold in many cities in the United States and in foreign 
countries, which all goes to prove that Cleveland manu- 
facturers make and carry large stocks. Now on account 
of the excellent railroad and water shipping facilities 
the five large Hardware jobbers of Cleveland are great 
distributers of general Hardware, Mining, Milling and 
Manufacturers’ Supplies all over the United States and 
in foreign lands. 

It is too bad that since last November, when confidence 


was being restored in a great measure, that so much’ 


agitation in regard to the tariff was deemed necessary, 
because this continued agitation of the tariff question is 
delaying matters and holding up a great many improve- 
ments that are needed and would be entered into if it 
were not for the fact that there is so much tariff tinker- 
ing going on. It is to be hoped that the matter will be 
settled very soon, and then business will start up with a 
renewed impetus and there will be a resumption of a 
healthy trade and widespread traffic will be the lot of 
all manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, and labor will 
be fully employed. Don’t monkey with the buzz saw; 
somebody will get hurt. 

It is a well known fact that when you curtail or 
hamper for any reason great enterprises, labor is the 
first to suffer. When one stops and thinks that out of 
every dollar that a railroad company earns, 71 cents is 
immediately redisbursed among the public, and the great- 
er part of this is given to labor, capital getting the 
smallest pertion, why would it not be prudent for our 
Congress to let well enough alone and stop talking tariff ; 
then business will resume its natural channel and the 
hum of industry will be heard throughout the land. If 
you reduce prices you reduce wages of labor, and if you 
reduce this you reduce the consuming power. So it goes 
down all along the line. 

It is said that we now pay American laborers five 
times the wages in the knit goods industry as they are 
paid in Germany on the same class of goods. Does any- 
body hanker to let that material in free of duty? Who 
would be benefited? Germany, of course. Who would 
get hit in the neck? American labor, of course. 

The general trend of the Hardware business in this 
section, all things considered, is very good at the present 
time. Spring goods are going forward in good volume. 

Collections generally are good; some people, how- 
ever, are always behind; it is chronic with them. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The newspaper reports that some of the 
independent mills might reduce prices, whether true or 
not, has introduced a feeling of uncertainty regarding the 
future of the Nail and Wire market. This is indicated to 
some extent by the conservative buying policy pursued by 
jobbers and large consumers. Owing to present trade 
conditions demand is confined to nearby requirements. 
Prices are fairly strong in a general way. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to 
point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Carloads, to jobbers........... Usk web es Se ea en oe -- -$1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants..............eeseeee. - 2.00 
Less than carloads to jobbers...........cccccccecscsece 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................. 2.10 


New York.—Local demand is for small lots, and these 
are being taken by the trade according to immediate re- 
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quirements. The base price of $2.20 per keg for small 
lots at store is being well maintained. 


Chicago.—While somewhat short of expectations, the 
general volume of business is fairly satisfactory. The 
demand, however, is closely confined to current require- 
ments of the trade, notwithstanding the fact that jobbers’ 
stocks are uniformly below the average carried at this 
season of the year. But with all the drawbacks of un- 
favorable weather and other retarding influénces, the 
prospects are that February will develop as much busi- 
ness, and possibly a little more, than January. Prices 
are in a general way being fairly well maintained. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $2.13 in car lots to jobbers, and 
$2.18 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents 
for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—New demand for Wire Nails continues 
quiet, and is only in small lots to cover actual needs. 
There is a feeling in the trade that a readjustment of 
prices on a lower basis is not improbable at an early date, 
and with this in view jobbers and consumers are buying 
very cautiously and only in limited quantities. Stocks 
all over the country are low, but the mills are able to fill 
orders promptly, and there is no incentive whatever to 
buy ahead. An encouraging feature of the market is that 
notwithstanding light demand, prices are fairly strong, 
very few complaints being heard of cutting. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to 
point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: a 


Ca Be SUIS 6 od k cin ek iia eWeirercncccccicervesess $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants............eseeeeeeees 2.00 
Less than carloads to Jobbers. ....ccccccccccccsccccocs 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants...........sseee08 2.10 


Cut Nails.—Buying is on a comparatively limited 
scale, immediate requirements only being provided for. 
The market shows unevenness, as all manufacturers are 
not maintaining the recent advance in price, which the 
following quotations represent. Regular quotations are 
as follows: Steel Cut Nails, $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,. for carloads. In the Western market Iron 
Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over 
Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not observed. in 
the East. 

New York.—Demand in the local market continues 
comparatively light. For small lots at store Cut Nails 
are held on the basis of $2.05 per keg. 

Chicago.—Beyond the limited amount of buying neces- 
sary to replenish broken stocks, there is no demand, of 
consequence, from jobbers. The storms of the past week 
have affected trade unfavorably, adding to the general 
dullness and inactivity. We quote the following prices 
which, on desirable orders, might be shaded 5 cents a 
keg: In car lots, to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; Steel 
Cut Nails, $1.98. 

Pittsburgh—New demand continues quiet, jobbers and 
consumers alike placing orders only to cover actual needs, 
there being no disposition and no incentive to buy ahead. 
The recent advance made in prices of Steel Cut Nails is 
not being absolutely maintained by the manufacturers, 
and the market is somewhat uneven. Regular quota- 
tions, which are not strictly observed in all cases, are as 
follows: Steel Cut Nails, $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for carloads. In the Western market Iron Cut 
Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over 
Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not observed in 
the East. 

Barb Wire.—Demand continues lighter than it was 
hoped it would, the uncertainty of the market’s future 
probably having something to do with disinclination of 
jobbers to buy ahead. While regular quotations have not 
been changed, it is understood that they are not always 
rigidly maintained on the following basis, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Gal. 
See, CUR: TOUR is siisce tic svevccetaseenk $2.10 $2.40 
Sena, CRONE BOGS Sb obs Sac vc bee cee cae bens 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—New orders are not coming in as freely as 
they should at this time. There is a manifest hesitancy 
on the part of jobbers to buy ahead of actual needs, in 
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face of the fact that the prospects for a good spring 
trade are admittedly promising. We are advised that 
prices are fairly well maintained. Quotations are as 
follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Gal- 
vanized, $2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; 
Galvanized, $2.63; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—New business is very slow in developing 
and has been a distinct disappointment to the mills. De- 
mand continues light and is only for small lots to cover 
actual needs, jobbers and consumers showing no disposi- 
tion to contract ahead. The feeling is strong that the 
mills may possibly announce a lower schedule of prices, 
and with this in view orders have been restricted in vol- 
ume, and stocks are being kept at a minimum. Prices 
are fairly well maintained, but it is said slight conces- 
sions are sometimes made. Regular quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 


Jobbers, carload lots $2.40 


I IT Ns cps udebe 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.55 
Plain Wire.—Business is comparatively light and or- 
ders are restricted to immediate requirements. Under 
present conditions prices are fairly well maintained in 
view of the feeling in regard to the possibility of lower 
prices. Quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload lots 
are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain, and $2.10 
for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers 

being 5 cents additional: 
6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annealed $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.385 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago—The demand is moderate and includes 
orders for only such material as is needed for immediate 
consumption, The same influences that inspire caution 
and conservatism in other lines is equally effective in re- 
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stricting manufacturers from anticipating their wants 
in Plain Wire. It is stated that prices are reasonably 
well maintained. We quote as follows: Car lots to job- 
bers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 
Pittsburgh.—Manufacturers of Wire Fencing and 
other consumers of Plain Wire are not buying ahead, but 
are restricting orders to small quantities to cover actual 
needs. So much uncertainty overhangs the market as 
to the future of prices that jobbers and consumers are 
not disposed to place new orders for delivery ahead. 
Regular prices are being fairly well maintained in view 
of the very light demand. Quotations per 100 lb. to job- 
bers in carload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 
for Plain, and $2.10 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the 


usual price to retailers being 5 cents additional: 

10 1112812413 14 15 16 
Annealed $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85° 2.95 


Adjustable S Wrenches.—Bemis & Call Hardware 
and Tool Company, Springfield, Mass., has made a re- 
duction in the list price of its No. 50 Adjustable S Pipe 
Wrench, so that it now is the same list as its No. 48 Ad- 
justable S Wrench. 

Rope.—The demand for Rope continues disappointing 
as manipulators: had anticipated a marked increase in 
the requirements of the trade by this time. Present 
prices of Pure Manila Rope are said by one manufacturer 
to be too low to show profit at the price paid for the 
Fiber now being worked up. The desire to keep plants 
in operation appears to be responsible for present prices. 
General quotations on small quantities of Rope, 7-16 in. 
in diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure Manila, 8%4 
to 8% cents; Pure Sisal, 6% to 7 cents. Mixed grades of 
both kinds grade down in price according to quality. 
Jute Rope, 14 in. and up, No. 1, is 64 to 6% cents, and 
No. 2, 554 to 6 cents. 

Window Glass.—The production of Window Glass 
is reported as having increased somewhat during the 
past week, with trade quiet. It is understood that a list 
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was compiled a few days ago by the committee appointed 
to conclude the formation of the proposed Imperial Win- 
dow Glass Company of the different wage scales in use, 
even in the factories which have signed the flat scale. 
The result is given as follows: Out of 41 operating fac- 
tories 15 are co-operative, 8 special agreement, 4 sliding 
seale and 12 flat scale. This would seem to indicate that 
the cost of making Glass would not average much higher 
than before the strike for the flat scale went into effect. 
It has been stated on good authority that of late the 
labor leaders are accepting the new wage scales with spe- 
cial clauses attached, stating that if Glass does not sell at 
90 and 20 per cent. discount for single and 90 and 25 per 
cent. discount for double strength, or better, from manufac- 
turers’ list, the factory will only have to pay on the basis 
of the old sliding scale. According to reports the general 
factory quotations are 80 and 30 on single and $0 and 35 
on double, and these prices are, it is understood, being 
shaded by some manufacturers from 2% to 5 per cent. 
Discounts of 90 and 30 for single and 90 and 35 for 
double, from jobbers’ list, do not appear to be unusual, 
although the discount of 80 and 25 per cent. for all sizes 
of single and double strength was recommended by the 
Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association about two 
weeks ago. 


Linseed Oil.—An advance of 1 cent per gallon in Oil 
has been made by the crushers since our report last 
week. The statistical position of the market is strong in 
that the domestic crop of seed is so short that seed has 
been imported paying a duty of 25 cents per bushel, and 
there is no over-supply in the Argentine crop. Buying 
has been confined to small lots, as large buyers do not 
appear interested. It is understood that crushers are 
not willing to take orders for deliveries beyond the end 
of May, as further advances in Oil are anticipated. Quo- 
tations in 5-bbl. lots are as follows: State and Western 
Raw, 55 cents per gallon; City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—More activity has developed 
during the week under review in buying by manufactur- 
ing consumers than for some time, although the demand 
has not been for large quantities. As a result there has 
been a %-cent advance on last week’s prices. The New 
York market is represented by the following quotations: 
Oil Barrels, 43 to 4314 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 
43% to 44 cents per gallon. 

—_———_~3-e—————_ 

THe Witre HARDWARE CoMPANy, Aberdeen, 8. D., is 
now taking possession of a new building which has been 
specially erected for its requirements. The company 
which has heretofore been a retail concern is now going 
into the jobbing business, and stock is being purchased 
for this purpose. The lines carried by the company will 
include Builders’ and general Hardware, iron and steel, 
Wagon material, Stoves and Ranges, Tinware, Roofing, 
Pipe and Fittings, Oils, Varnish and Window Glass, 
Blacksmiths’ Tools and supplies, &c. The officers of the 
company are A. C. Witte, president; Otto E. Mueller, 
vice-president and treasurer, and A, L. Mueller, secretary. 





Perer A, FRASSE & Co., now at 94 Fulton street. New 
York, will on or about April 1 remove to 130-132 Worth 
street, between Centre and Lafayette. This change dof 
location will enable the house to get the various depart- 
ments of the business in closer touch with each other, 
as its Tube and Steel warehouse is nearby, at 140-142 
Worth street. At the new address a stock of machine 
shop, mill and factory supplies will be carried, as at 
present, occupying the street floor and basement. 


Tue VAN Camp Harpware & IRON CoMPANy, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., with a view to urging its customers to use 
their influence against parcel post legislation by making 
protests to Senators and Representatives, is sending out 
a leaflet in which the resolutions adopted at the last 
convention of the National Hardware Association are re- 
produced. This leaflet is being inclosed in all mail leay- 
ing the house. 


D. M. Peshak, Wykoff, Minn., has been succeeded in 
the Hardware business by I. W. Peshak. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


AD weather throughout the State interfered consid- 
B erably with the attendance on the first day of the 
New York convention, which opened on Tuesday, 16tk 
inst., at Rochester. All transportation facilities were 
badly hampered by snow and ice, and many members who 
expected to arrive in time for the first session in the af- 
ternoon were delayed until evening. Others deferred 
starting until Wednesday morning. By Wednesday after- 
noon it is expected that there will be close to 350 mem- 
bers present, and nearly as many more from the mama- 
facturing and jobbing branches of the trade. 

Excellent accommodations for the convention have 
been found at the Hotel Seneca, a fine, modern house of 
large capacity. Other hotels of the city are also thronged 
with Hardwaremen. The formal sessions are held in the 
handsome banquet room of the Seneca, while the Hard- 
ware Show, which is unusually large and attractive, is 
installed at the Convention Hall about two blocks from 
the hotel. 

All arrangements have been carefully planned and at- 
tended to by L. J. Ernst, chairman of the Convention and 
Exhibit Committee, and his able assistants. The local 
Reception and Entertainment Committee is headed by - 
John T. Sage. Plans for the week include a smoker 
Wednesday evening and an elaborate banquet at the 
Seneca Thursday evening, at which addresses will be 
made by prominent speakers. 

In spite of the weather conditions there was a good 
attendance at the opening session Tuesday afternoon. 
After an address of welcome by Mayor Edgerton of Roch- 
ester, W. J. Pilkington, Des Moines, Iowa, spoke elo- 
quently on the subject, “The Retailing of Merchandise.” 

President John Holley Bradish, Batavia, then deliv- 
ered his annual address, which was an exceedingly able 
effort. He touched on topics of national importance, such 
as the tariff, parcel post, good roads, &c., and then re 
ferred to many important matters of association policy, 
regarding which he made some thoughtful and practical 
suggestions. . ; 

At the conclusion of the meeting L. G. Mattison, New- 
ark, who has charge of the Question Box, read a list of 
topics that had been turned in, and announced that the 
discussion on succeeding days would be under the diree- 
tion of Secretary Corey of the National Retail Hardware 
Association. 


CATALOGUE HOUSES CANVASSING RETAIL 
HARDWAREMEN FOR BUSINESS. 


N our issue, 28th ult., prominent attention was directed 
] to the manner in which one of the Chicago catalogue 
houses is canvassing for the business of manufacturers 
and their employees. In this new departure the cata- 
logue house proposed to have the manufacturer virtually 
act as a sales agent for its wares, the manufacturer being 
responsible for the payment of goods ordered through 
him by his employees. , 

That the catalogue houses generally, and especially 
the house in question, are going after business aggressive- 
ly is still further apparent from the fact that even the 





“retail Hardware merchants are now being canvassed for 


business. This is evident from the following letter, 
which has been received by a number of retail concerns 
in the West: 


Gentlemen :—Your commercial rating is such that 
we will be very glad to fill any orders you might choose 
to send us (goods for your personal use or to sel] 
again) at any time on open account, payable by check 
within five days after you receive the goods. 

It is of course understood that any part or all of 
the’ goods in any order can be returned to us at our 
expense (including transportation charges both ways) 
if they are not perfectly satisfactory. 

As we no doubt carry a larger variety of merchan- 
dise than any other mercantile house in the world, and 
as you can readily ascertain by comparison how low 
our goods are priced, you will certainly find it con- 
venient to use this open account privilege for such ser- 
vice as we can render. 


Very truly yours, 


P, S.—Under separate cover we are sending you our 
large catalogue by mail, 





‘ 
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GUN AND AMMUNITION 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


N idea for an unusual and effective Gun window may 

be obtained from the accompanying illustration of 

a display in the store of J. A. Seltzer, Somerville, N. J. 
Across the rear of the window extended a raised stand 
about a foot high, over which the Guns were laid with 
their barrels parallel with the floor and their butts 
hanging down behind. The ugly looking muzzles, all 
pointing outward, are rather startling in effect and are 
almost certain to arrest the attention of the passerby. 
In the foreground of the window and right under the 


Gun and Ammunition Display of J. A. Seltzer. 


Guns, so to speak, were arranged Ammunition, open and 
in boxes; display cards, game pictures, hunting para- 
phernalia, &c. The background was made of gathered 
cheesecloth set off with draped flags. It may be sug- 
gested that this idea could be worked out more elaborate- 
ly by making the elevation over which the Guns are 
pointed in imitation of a wall or earthworks, or even 
by using a log with the bark on, at the same time dress- 
ing the window to represent an outdoor scene. It would 
not be much trouble to arrange a few military hats so 
that every Gun would seem to have a man behind it. 
se 

ROBERT GARLAND, Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
ean Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, advises us 
that the association has not sent any representatives, nor 
is it, as a body, officially represented in any way at the 
Indianapolis convention, which is now considering the 
establishment of a permanent tariff commission. 


The Beebe Hardware Company has bought the Hard- 
ware, Tin, Harness and Paint department of the Zion 
City General Stores, Zion City, Ill. Mr. Beebe has been 
manager of these departments for several years, and was 
formerly engaged in the Hardware and Implement busi- 
ness at Wahoo, Neb. 


The Central Hardware Company, Mayville, N. D., in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $35,000, is successor 
to Bjelde & Skalet. The officers of the new concern are: 
BR. A. Bjelde, president, and O. J. Elefson, secretary. 


' The Jewell Hardware Company, with main office at 
Grant’s Pass, Ore., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000 by L. L. Jewell, A. M. Jewell and A. C. Hough. 


Dooley & Dooley, Rockville, Ind., have incorporated 


under the style of Dooley Hardware Company, and will ; 


continue the Hardware business under the same manage 
ment as heretofore. 


McGrew & Bury have purchased the Hardware busi- 
hess of Ikenberry Bros., Marion, Ind. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


During the next two or three weeks the following 
retail Hardware conventions will be held, the list being 
arranged in the order of dates: 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, February 23-25, Louisville. Hardware Ex- 
position. Headquarters at Seelbach Hotel. Secre- 
tary, J. M. Stone, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 
23-26, Minneapolis. Convention and Hardware Ex- 
position at the Armory. Secretary, M. S. Mathews, 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 

Outlo HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 23-25, Columbus. 
Convention and Exposition at Memorial Hall; W. M. 
Crumrine, chairman Exhibit Committee, Salem. 
Secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

COLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, February 25- 
27, Denver. Headquarters and convention at Albany 
Hotel. Secretary, Adolph Unfug, Walsenburg. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 2-5, In- 
dianapolis. Headquarters, Hotel English. Hardware 
Exposition. Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

South DaxKota Reta. HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
2-5, Huron. Convention and Hardware Exposition 
at the Auditorium. Secretary, H. E. Johnson, Red- 
field. 

CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, March 
10-12, Oakland. Secretary, L. R. Smith, Oakland. 

NEW ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
March 11, 12, Springfield, Mass. Hardware Exhibi- 
tion. Secretary, Charles L. Underhill, Somerville. 


Georgia Retail Hardware Association. 
It has been decided to hold the next annual meeting 
of the Georgia Retail Hardware Association, E. E. Dekle, 
Valdosta, secretary, in that city, on May 18, 19 and 20. 


New England Hardware Association. 

The New England Hardware Dealers’ Association has 
lately issued the “ New England Hardware Bulletin,” the 
purpose of which is to direct attention to the annual con- © 
vention which will be held at Springfield,. Mass., March 
11 and 12. Portraits are given of the officers of the 
association and other prominent retail Hardware associa- 
tion workers in New England. Other features are a 
poem by “ A Hard Worn Man,” and an article from Mike 
Kinney. There is also an address to the retail Hard- 
waremen of New England from 8S. H. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the association. The programme for the meeting 
is set forth and a list of the convention committees and 
of the exhibitors up to the time of going to press given. 

The headquarters of the association will be at Cooley’s 
Hotel, the Hardware exhibition being held at Graves’ 
Hall, adjacent to the hotel. Members are urged to bring 
their ladies, as special provision has been made for their 
entertainment, and on Friday evening the annual ladies’ 
night banquet will be held. The New England Passenger 
Association has granted a special rate of a fare and three- 
fifths for the round trip on the certificate plan. 

The members of the association will be the guests of 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., on Friday forenoon, when special cars will be pro- 
vided to convey them to that place. On their arrival 
they will be conducted through the extensive plant of.the 
company and later will be entertained at luncheon. 

ee 

C. E. Peasopy & Co., 155 Chambers street, New York, 
have been made representatives for Eastern territory of 
the S. & C, Company, Springfield, Mass., which manu- 
factures many Hardware Specialties, including Patented 
Screwdrivers, Pliers, Cold Chisels, Tack Pullers, Fruit 
Jar Openers, Box Openers and several kinds of Punches 
for different purposes. 


THE Lockport, N. Y., plant of the Boston & Lockport 
Block Company was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
13th inst. We are advised, by M. H. Tarbox, treasurer 
of the company, that the Boston factory is in position to 
take care of all orders, and that there will be little if any 
delay in meeting the requirements of customers. 
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SHOP FORMS OF A PENNSYLVANIA FIRM. 


HE accompanying illustrations represent forms in use 

by Bard & Cheney, Port Allegany, Pa., who con- 

duct a tin and plumbing shop in connection with their 
Hardware and Stove business. Fig. 1 shows a heavy 
manila tag, 354 x 5% in. in size, printed in black, which 
is attached to each repair job, and generally goes out 


© 


Repair Job 


BARD & CHENEY, 
Port Allegany, Pa. 


TIN SAOP. 
BARD & CHENEY. 








NAME. 
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Fig. 1.—Repatr Job Tag, 3% Fig. 
£ 3% In. 


2.—Shop Work Oriter 
Oard, 3% w@ T% In. 


with the repaired article after the work has been paid 
for or charged. The form reproduced in Fig. 2 is a 
manila card 34% x 7% in. in size, and is used for record- 
ing orders for articles to be made in the tin shop, in 
this case a galvanized iron pan. The card is handed to 
the head tinner as an order. When the job is completed 
the material and time is 
entered on the card, which 
is filed for future refer- 
ence in case some one re- 
quires about the same 
thing, and wants to know 
what it will cost before 
giving the order. If neces- 
sary a sketch of the article 
may 'be made on the back 
of the card. 

The time slip, 34 x 7 
in. in size, illustrated in 
Fig. 3, is a manila card 
printed in red. The upper 
portion is designed for 
workmen to record time 
daily spent on outside 
work. The lower part is 
for a record of the time, 
on same day spent on 
shop work. This shows 
how the entire 8 _ hr. 
of one day were occupied, 2 hr. being spent on the pan for 
Jones. A time slip is handed in to the office every night 
by the workmen, who make out a slip for the jobs they 


BARD & CHENEY, 
Hardwore, Plumbing, House Furnishing Goods, Stoves, 
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Fig. 5.—Charge Slip for Time 
and Material, 3% @ 5 In, 





Fiy. 6.—Credit Slip, 3% @ 6 In. 
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have been on. If a job is not completed an X is placed 
before it to show that the charge is not to be made until 
the job is finished. Fig. 4, 354 x 6% in. in size, is a white 
paper slip printed in red, which is made out by the work- 
man; this one shows the time and material used on Jones’ 
pan. After the charge has been made the initials of the 


persons entering it are put on the slip. In making charges 
from workmen’s charge slips the tin shop card ‘and time 
slip are checked to make sure that everything is included. 


TIME SLIP 
ome O70 | 


WORKMAN... 4 







~*+ CHARGE SLIP ~~ 


BARD & CHENEY. 





TOTAL HOURS 






SLIP MUST BE HANDED IN EACH Dav , WAND im SLIP FOR cay ae (Use Uther S110 4 Necessary 
4 * 





Fig. 


3. — Tinner’s Time Slip, 
38% 2 7 In, 


Fig. 4.—Time and Material 
Record, 3% @ 6% In. 


These cards are filed, so that they may be referred to in 
case of dispute or any other questions that might arise. 





Fig. 7.—Rating Card, 2% @ 4 In. 


For making charges pink paper slips printed in black 
are used, the slip being made out in duplicate by the aid 
of carbon paper. The slip used in charging the pan is 
shown in Fig. 5. The 
salesman’s initial or num- 
ber and the amount of the 
charge are run through the 
cash register. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a 
yellow credit slip printed 
in black, which is made 
out in duplicate when the 
charge is paid, and is also 
run through the register. 
The rating card, shown in 
Fig. 7, is an important 
factor in the firm’s busi- 
ness. This is a_ tinted 
card 1% x 4 in. in size, 
upon which a_ rubber 
stamp is used for making 
the impression. The rating 
is obtained through previ- 
ous experience with a man, 
or by consultation with 
local] merchants or other 
persons who are acquaint- 
ed with the man. Acard pig 
is made out for every 





. 8.—Price Tag, 2% 2£ 5% 
In. 





THE 


one the firm hears or knows of, so as to be pre 
pared should he ever ask for credit. In this case Jno. 
Doe was considered good for a credit of $100, and 
was interested in farming and bees and made maple 
sugar. “ Adv. sent” at the bottom of the card indicates 
that circular letters Nos. 1, 3 and 4 were sent to Doe. 
One copy of all circular letters got out by the firm is 
saved and numbered, with date of issue marked on it. A 
drawer in the catalogue cabinet is used for keeping the 
rating cards alphabetically arranged. The price tag, illus- 
trated in Fig. 8, is used on farm implements and machin- 
ery, stoves, separators, &c. 
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SYSTEM FOR THE RETAILER. 


Tenth Article. 


Record of Goods Received Before Invoice, Stock 
Record, Want Book. 


BY JOHN A. MANSON, 


S far as possible nothing in business should be 
taken for granted, and this is particularly true of 
goods which are unpacked before invoices are received. 
A memorandum should be taken of all such goods, 
whether coming by freight or express, as a merchant 
should know what is received and what he is paying for 
just the same as he should know that goods going out of 
his store are either paid for or properly charged. It is 
very seldom that a freight shipment of goods is received 
before the invoice arrives, yet it does happen occasionally, 


_, Leal 
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Fig. 1.—Stock Record of Skates. 


while goods received by express are in most instances in 
the store before the invoices get there. A record should 
be taken of all such goods, the dates when received noted 
and also the amount of the express charges, all of which 
are later to be checked off and noted on the invoice when 
it arrives. 


Pick Up Orders. 

Very often to complete an order the merchant has to 
call on a competitor or local jobber for some goods, and 
a clerk is sent hurriedly for them. In all such cases a 
record of the goods so obtained should be made so that 
such record can be checked up with the invoice when 
received. 


Stock Record. 

In an ordinary business a daily stock record cannot 
be kept, as the profits of the business will not justify 
it. A thorough inventory should be taken each year and 
reference to it will help materially in making up various 
orders. From the inventory, records should be made of 
any goods of which there is too large a stock, and records 
should also be made of any goods which it does not pay 
to carry. The attention of the salesmen should be called 
to all such goods, and they should be pushed and turned 
into cash as quickly as possible. A stock record should 
be kept of season goods such as Skates, Snow Shovels, Ice 
Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers, &c., for records of stock 
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on hand and yearly purchases of such goods are of much 
help in making up orders, so that stock will be as well 
adjusted as possible to the demands of the trade. Illus- 
trations of pages from stock records of Skates and Lawn 
Mowers are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 


Want Book. 

A want book should be kept, and salesmen should be 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of using it, 
not only for entering goods on which the stock is running 
low or is broken, but also for entering goods that are 





Fig. 2.—Stock Record of Lawn Mowers. 


called for but not carried in the store. The buyer’s at- 
tention is thus attracted to such calls and consideration 
may be given to the wisdom of stocking the new lines 
of goods. If the business will justify it a want book can 
be kept in each department of the store; otherwise a 
general want book can be used and subdivided to ac 
commodate leading lines, such as Builders’ Hardware, 
Mechanics’ Tools, Paints, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, &c. 
—_——_3--——_—___—_ 


Display of Reducers. 


N effective method of 
A displaying Reducers 
is suggested by the accom- 
panying illustration. Two 
varieties are shown, one for 
gas and the other for wa- 
ter pipe. They are joined 
together to form graduated 
designs, and as seen in the 
store of Johnson & Mande- 
ville, Newark, N. J., were 
arranged with the heavy 
fittings forming a base, and 
the rest of the design lean- 
ing against the wall. An 
examination will probably 
show that leading supply 
‘houses are devoting much 
more attention to the ar- 
rangement of their stock 
than they use to do, and 
are developing by study ef- 
fective methods of display- 
ing goods. 


a 

Tue St. Louris WasH Boarp Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
will move about March 1 from 810 North Main street, its 
present location, to 1445-1449 North Second street, where 


its growing business can be handled to much better ad- 
vantage. 


Reducers as Displayed by 
Johnson & Mandeville. 
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Senator Beveridge’s Sensational Parcel Post Project. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1909. 
T is a conservative statement that no move made since 
the inauguration of the campaign to secure the au- 
thorization of a rural parcel post has caused a sensation 
of such proportions as has been produced by the disclo- 
sufe of Senator Beveridge’s project to obtain authority 
for an “experiment” along these lines through the pas- 
sage in the closing days of the present Congress of a joint 
resolution drafted at the instance of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, as narrated in our last issue. The retail merchants 
of the country have risen up as one man to denounce the 
resolution, and are laying before the Senate and House 
leaders the facts concerning the inception and develop- 
ment of this project and the menace that it constitutes 
to the welfare not only of the retail merchants of the 
country but to the towns and villages in which they carry 
on their business. 


Protest from the Druggists. 


Following the lead of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, the National Association of Retail Druggists, 
which has also done yeoman service in this work, has 
taken the matter up vigorously with the Senate leaders. 
Chairman Richardson of the Committee on Legislation 
has addressed the following letter to Senators Hale, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations; Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and Penrose, chairman of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


As the chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, I beg to call your at- 
tention to a measure introduced in the Senate on the 4th inst. 
by Senator Beveridge of Indiana, which he then stated he would 
call up for consideration at an early date—namely, Senate Reso- 
lution 124, authorizing an experiment in a parcel post system as 
applied to rural routes. This measure we regard as a serious 
menace to the welfare of the retail merchants of the country 
and especially to those doing business in rural communities. In 
addition, it threatens the life of these communities themselves, 
and incidentally it promises such an increase in postal expendi- 
tures as will render last year’s deficit of $17,000,000 wholly in- 
significant. 

The subject of a rural parcel post is one to which this asso- 
ciation has devoted much attention, and I am in position to say 
to you very positively that the retail merchants of the country, 
as represented by our own organization, the National Retail 
Hardware Association, the Nationa) Retail Grocers’ Association 
and other similar organizations, not only do not desire a rural 
parcel post, which is being urged by the Postmaster-General in 
their alleged interest, but they are unanimously opposed to it 
and recognize in it a very grave peril. 

Under the present law and regulations rural carriers are per- 
mitted to handle packages weighing more than 4 lb. upon the 
order of any patron of a rural route, and any number of pack- 
ages may be assembled in one for the purpose of exceeding the 
4-lb. limit. The pay for this service is invariably nominal and 
is usually made in the form of country produce, which is very 
acceptable to the carriers. The proposed change would cut off 
this privilege and impose on the retail merchants the necessity 
of paying postage rates on everything that might be sent out 
by the carriers. The farmers are making no demand for the 
service except such as has been artificially stimulated by the 
Postmaster-General’s literary bureau, which has been industri- 
ously employed in advocating this scheme during the past two 
years. 

The specious argument employed by Senator Beveridge, that 
his resolution authorizes merely a test and that if the report 
were averse the matter would be dropped, I need not discuss 
with a legislator of your experience. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is already fully committed to the project, the postmasters 
see in it an opportunity to increase the importance of their 
offices and therefore their salaries, while within the past three 
days the Postmaster-General, in a public letter to the heads of 
the various organizations of postal employees has advised 
them that he cannot recommend increased compensa- 
tion for them because Congress is unwilling to adopt his rural 
parcel post scheme. It is not difficult to forecast the character 
of the report the department would make to Congress of any 
“experiment ”’ begun under such auspices. 

Senator Beveridge very frankly stated that the resolution 
proposed by him was practically identical in character with that 
under which the rural free delivery system was inaugurated. 
This system was authorized by Congress only 11 years ago with 
an appropriation of $10,000, yet the amount carried by the pend- 
ing post office appropriation bill for this service exclusively for 
the next fiscal year exceeds $37,000,000. The revenue per route 
is less than one-fifth the cost of the service, and the remaining 
four-fifths is saddled on the taxpayers at large. Even if the 
Postmaster-General’s scheme should add to the revenues of the 


rural service—which it would not do for the reason that if it 
should prove a pogular success the increased cost of equipment, 
personnel, &c., would far more than offset any gain— it would 
result merely in transferring a large part of the burden to the 
shoulders of the country merchants. Surely the farmers, who 
are now enjoying a postal service costing five times what they 
pay for it, have no right te demand increased postal facilities 
at the hands of the Federal Government. 

The fact that the rural parcel post project is merely an 
entering wedge for the general parcel post, which in a country 
like this would bankrupt the Treasury, goes without saying. 
When Senator Beveridge imtreduced his resolution on the 4th 
inst., Senator Tillman, an avowed advocate of a general parcel 
post, hailed it with great apparent satisfaction, declaring that it 
was an entering wedge which should be “ driven home ” as rapid- 
ly as possible, and giving assurance that he would vote for it. 
The Postmaster-General’s championship of a general parcel post 
has been frank and unequivocal, and he has done everything in 
his power to advance the project. The restrictions which he 
proposes to throw around the rural parcel post to prevent its use 
by the big catalogue concerns that would be the sole beneficiaries 
of either the rural parcel post or a general parcel service are 
illogical, impracticable, and, we believe, unconstitutional. It 
would certainly be unjust to legislate in the interest of any 
class of taxpayers as against any other class, and we ask only 
that in the contest we are now waging with the monopolistic 
mail order hoases the Government will refrain from aiding 
either side. 

We solicit your co-operation in preventing favorable action 
on the Beveridge resolution, which can do no good, but which 
we believe would do incalculable harm. 


An Extraordinary Disclosure. 

The reference in Mr. Richardson’s letter to the com- 
munication of the Postmaster-General to the heads of 
the various organizations of postal employees calls for 
an explanation involving the recital of one of the most 
extraordinary incidents of this remarkable campaign by 
the Post Office Department. During the present session 
Frank T. Rogers, president of the United Association of 
Post Office Clerks; William E. Kelly, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, and E. H. Rob- 
erts. representing the railroad postal clerks, are alleged 
to have violated the executivé order of January 31, 1908, 
by attempting to influence legislation for the increase of 
the compensation of the employees of the Post Office 
Department in the three classes referred to. This order 
forbids all officers and employees of the Government, 
either directly or indirectly, individually or through as- 
sociations, “to solicit an increase of pay or to influence 
legislation, or to attempt to influence in their own in- 
terest any other legislation whatever, either before Con- 
gress or its committees or in any way, save through the 
heads of the departments in or under which they serve, 
on penalty of dismissal from the Government service.” 

On the 9th inst. the Postmaster-General served no- 
tice on the three employees mentioned that they would 
be given 10 days in which to return immediately to their 
posts of duty, and to forward to the Post Office Depart- 
ment a statement of the reasons why they should not be 
removed from office for violation of the executive order. 
At the same time the Postmaster-General gave out a 
statement to the press concerning the action taken by 
him, adding that he had written letters to the chairmen 
of the Post Office committees of the two houses déclaring 
that, while he favored legislation to improve the condi- 
tion of the postal employees, he would not recommend 
such action at this time in view of the condition of the 
postal revenue, but that if a rural delivery parcel post 
should be authorized it would increase the revenue by 


“many millions of dollars without any outlay because 


there would be no costs for railroad transportation. 
There are about 40,000 rural routes, and the Postmaster- 
General in this connection repeated his well worn esti- 
mate that “if every carrier averages five 11-lb. packages 
on each trip at the rate of 5 cents for the first pound 
and 2 cents for each additional pound to 11 Ib., the postal 
revenues would be increased by $15,000,000.” 


Army of Postal Employees at Work for Parcel Post. 


Ii is not necessary to spell out for the readers of 
The Iron Age the effect which this move by the Post- 


master-General is intended tg have, and doubtless wili 


have, upon the fortunes of the rural parcel post scheme. 
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The postal employees have been told in so many words 
that if this project is adopted it will wipe out the deficit 
and leave the Department free to recommend increased 
compensation for all the employees of the service. The 
pestmasters were long ago informed by the Postmaster- 
General that the plan would result in the handling of 
enormous quantities of merchandise in the mails and 
thus increase the importance of the post offices in rural 
communities and the salaries of the men in charge there- 
of. The Postmaster-General in his bulletin to the press 
states that the three men who have been ordered back 
to duty “represent about 73,000 employees of the postal 
service.” Adding to this number about 50,000 postmasters 
of all classes, and we have a great army of nearly 
125,000 men set at work by the Postmaster-General in 
the interest of the rural parce] post scheme. 

Can any sane man doubt the character of the report 
that would be promptly rendered to Congress concerning 
the results of any “experiment” that might be author- 
ized under the Beveridge resolution? The fact that every 
advocate of a rural parcel post, including the Postmaster- 
General himself, is an enthusiast on the subject of a 
general parcel post, looms up in this connection as a 
menace to every retail merchant and to every small town 
and village in the country. 

————~~—- 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 


been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FrRoM BRANCH HARDWARE COMPANY, which has re- 
cently opened a new store in Branch, Ark., and handles 


Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House-— 


furnishings, Agricultural Implements and Furniture. 


From Ice & Joyce HarpwarE Company, which’ has 
been incorporated in New Castle Ind. The company car- 
ries Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House- 
furnishings, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils and 
Sporting Goods. The store has been improved by new 
fixtures; mechanics’ tools of all kinds have been added, 
and the stock generally enlarged in all lines. 


From LuMAN & VAN SLYKE, who have purchased the 
business of J. H. Rust, Altamont, Kan. The lines handled 
include Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements and Sporting Goods. 


From ArGo-CLEARING CoaL & Suppry Company, 1614 
Fisher Building, Chicago, which is installing a stock of 
General and Builders’ Hardware, Tools, &c., at Argo, Ill. 
Copies of catalogues, &c., should be sent to the Fisher 
Building address. 


From ANDREW SMITH, who has succeeded to the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods business of Smith 
& Selk, Two Rivers, Wis. 


FROM THE CARPENTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Newcastle, 
Ind., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to succeed the Bozzle-Wright Hardware Company, the 
business being continued in the same location. The com- 
pany will handle General Hardware, Stoves, Ranges, Steel 
Tanks, Tools, Buggies, Wire Fence, &c. 


FroM Propte’s HagpwaRE & FURNITURE COMPANY, 
which has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000 in Rowland, N. C., to carry on a wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Housefurnishings, Agricultural Implements and Sporting 
Goods. 


FrRoM CLAREMONT LUMBER & HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Claremont, S. D., which has been incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $25,000 and the following officers: F. G. 
Brooberg, president ; W. E. Bowles, secretary ; Chas. Bau- 
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son, treasurer. The company handles Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Farm Ma- 
chinery, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Lumber and Build- 
ing Material. 


From EASTERLING-PATTERSON CoMPANY, Barnwell,’ 8S. 
C., which handles Hardware, House Furnishing Goods 
and general merchandise. 


From C. A. Hsrerpr, 67 Arch street, New Britain, Conn., 
who is handling a‘line of Shelf Hardware. 


FrRoM PAULEY HARDWARE COMPANY, which has suc- 
ceeded Concho Lumber Company, in Valera, Texas, carry- 
ing Shelf Hardware, Tinware, Tools, Stoves, Leather 
Goods, &c. 


From J. W. STEVENS HARDWARE COMPANY, which has 
been incorporated in Dayton, Wash., with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The line carried includes Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints and Oils. The company has put 
in a new front and installed modern fixtures in its 
building, 


From STanpER & STANDER, who have succeeded to the 
Hardware business of Stander & Esmay, Louisville, Neb. 


From Geo. J. FRANK, Bay City, Mich., who has suffered 
loss by fire. The lines handled include Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods and Fishing Tackle. 


FrRoM M. TETTELBACH, 3819 West Twenty-fifth street, 
S. W., Cleveland, Ohio, handling Hardware, Stoves, Guns, 
Paints and Housefurnishing Goods. 


ee oo 


PLATE GLASS SHELVES 
IN WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


WINDOW dresser is often put to it to get away 

from the effect of flatness, especially where the 
floor of a window is low, bringing it considerably below 
the line of vision, A simple and convenient method of 
accomplishing this is to arrange plate glass shelves, sup- 
ported by four brass or glass candlesticks, stood on the 
floor of the window, one at each corner of the shelf, as 
indicated in the illustration. One or more such shelves 
may be used in a window; they may be placed wherever 
most effective in different displays; may be varied ia 


Plaie Glass Shelf Supported by Candlesticks. 


hight merely by using different lengths of candlesticks, 
and the shelves may be any desired size. 

Among the further advantages of this idea it may 
be suggested that the candlesticks are included in many 
Hardware stocks, are themselves ornamental and salable, 
and thus add to rather than detract from the effect of a 
window. The shelves set off to excellent advantage 
small wares arranged upon them, and by elevating them 
nearer the eye facilitate examination by passers-by. 
Finally, glass shelves so set up do not in any way obstruct 
the view of the balance of the window. 


——_+--e—__—__ 


Tue Berres & Essen Company, 62 Reade street, New 
York, has been appointed selling agent for New York City 
and vicinity for Raybestos, manufactured by the Royal 
Equipment Company, Bridgeport, Conn. This is a lining 
material, consisting of asbestos fiber held in position by 
suitable wire mesh and is used largely for lining brakes 
on automobiles. One of the tests it is successfully sub- 
jected to is to heat it red hot in a furnace, without, it is 
said, deterioration. 
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OKlahoma Retail Hardware and Implement Association. 


In our last issue a telegraphic report was given of the opening session of the sixth annual convention of 


the Oklahoma Retail Hardware & Implement Association at Oklahoma City. 


The sessions covered a period of 


three days, opening on Tuesday, the 9th, and concluding on Thursday, the 11th. 


The central location of Oklahoma City, its sufficient 
hotel accommodations, which were, however, owing to 
the presence of two simultancous conventions, taxed to 
their fuJl capacity, and the business spirit and attractive- 
ness of the city, rendered it an admirable place for such 
gatherings. Heretofore the meetings of the Hardware 
association have been held in the Exposition Hall in the 
city, but this year the experiment was tried of holding 
them in the buildings on the fair grounds, and the result 
was eminently satisfactory. 

The exceptionally fine exhibition hall afforded ample 
space for the display of Hardware and Implements, while 
the separate building in which the sessions were held 
permitted deliberation and discussion away from the 
noise aud confusion, inseparable from the display of 
manufactured products. There appeared to be entire 
unanimity of sentiment in favor of holding the meetings 
regularly in the fair grounds, which, though a little out 


tions laid down in programme for the consideration of 
the convention, many of which 
complete discussion : 


received more or less 


Why so many changes in the retail Hardware and Implement 
business? The remedy for this. 

What do your goods cost you, and how do you figure cost? 

System in Hardware accounting. : 

The best way to secure the passage of just laws and prevent 
the passage of freak laws? 

What. the National Hardware Association 
parcel post fight. 

The traveling man as a booster for association work. 

How to get the best results from our clerks. 

Shall we have a pedlers’ tax? If so, what shall be its scope? 

What does the Vehicle warranty man mean to the retail 
dealer? 

Should, the jobber protect the retail dealer on Pump goods? 

Getting better freight service and more prompt adjustment 
of claims, 

Relations between employer and employee. 

How to present our goods to the trade. 


is doing in the 





M. C. HALE. 


of the city, were easily reached in a few minutes by 
trolley. 


Oklahoma Hospitality. 


In addition to the formal features of entertainment 
whick were so much enjoyed by the members and the 
visitors gelerally, there was the manifestation of the 
characteristic hospitality of Oklahoma merchants and 
manufacturers toward those in attendance at the con- 
vention. Many individual courtesies were thus extended, 
which gave a pleasant impression of the rapidly develop- 
ing city and its enterprising business men. 

On Tuesday evening, in the Chamber of Commerce, 
there was a concourse of the visitors drawn there by the 
double attraction. The early part of the evening was 
devoted to a lecture on concrete construction, illustrated 
with many stereopticon views showing examples of build- 
ings of reinforced concrete in various stages. This was 
followed by impersonations by Nels Darling, whose versa- 
tility and ability in this field, his vigor and skill as an 
opponent of the catalogue house business, as well as his 
success and influence as a business man, have given him 
a wide reputation. Very sincere appreciation of the 
entertainment afforded on this occasion was expressed 
by all. On Wednesday evening the members and visitors 
generally were invited to a theater party. 


Discussions. 


The programme of the convention did not provide for 
formal papers or addresses, but presented to the mer- 
chants a variety of topics of practical interest, the discus- 
sion of which was to be briefly opened by members. It 
was not found feasible to consider all the subjects thus 
designated owing to the pressure of other business or the 
fact that some of those appointed to open the discussions 
were not on hand to do so. The following are the ques- 


FREDERICK PFAFF. 


GEO, LARIMORE. 


How do you advertise, and what results do your present 
methods bring? : 

Getting unsalable goods out of your stock. Should our mem- 
bers have a Hardware exchange? 

Our relation to competitors in the same town, 

Buying right enables to sell right. 

What do good roads mean to us? 
toward getting them? 

Special sales and bargain days. 

Getting articles that are good sellers between seasons. 

How can we help the general trade by advising the trade 
papers what is going on in our section of the country? 


Are we doing our part 


The association is certainly to be complimented on 
the manner in which the various questions brought up 
were discussed by the members, with practical sugges- 
tions which could not fail to be of use to those desirous of 
conducting their business in the most approved manner. 
President Ridge appropriately referred to the delibera- 
tive sessions as a school of education in the Hardware 
business, the place where the convention met being the 
theoretical room, while that across the way where the 
exhibits were made was the room of demonstration. 


The Exposition. 


The management of the exhibit feature of the con- 
vention was admirable. At its opening on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, the exhibits generally were in place and ready 
for inspection, the booths and enclosures of the various 
exhibitors showing much individual attractiveness and a 
skillful use of the space allotted. As far as possible, the 
merchants were excluded from the exhibition hall while 
the sessions of the association were in progress, but the 
attractions of the display and the dominance of the busi- 
ness spirit rendered some members irregular in their 
attendance. 

‘The exhibitors generally expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the result. A good many orders for goods 
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were placed. The large number of vehicles and imple- 
ments displayed indicated the prominent place this class 
of goods holds in many of the country stores. 

One of the booths which attracted much attention was 
that of the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., whose representative, E. B. Standart of Chicago, 
was unremitting in his attention and in the courtesies 
which he extended to the merchants. An antiquity of 
peculiar interest was an early type of the Coldwell Lawn 
Mower. This machine was made in 1858, and is treasured 
by the company as an example of one of the first Lawn 
Mowers manufactured. It possessed especial interest 
from the prominence of Thomas Coldwell, the founder of 
the company, as an inventor and manufacturer of Lawn 
Mowers, and one who had great influence in their de- 
velopment. 

The exhibit of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
New York, which was in charge of S. M. Smith, had a 
conspicuous, central location and was attractively ar- 
ranged and commanded much attention. Mr. Smith and 
his assistants were constant in their courtesies to the 
merchants, to whom they were able to give much useful 
information in regard to the products of the company 
and the use of ammunition generally. 

Fred McFawn of the E. L. Watrous Mfg. Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, in connection with the representation 
of the products of his company, gave out many souvenirs 


BEN F. RIDGE. D. C. PATTERSON. 
in the form of a pan lifter, which were much sought 
after. 


Freight Matters. 


The discussion which resulted from the paper on 
freights by M. J. Cameron of Inola, who was unable to 
be present, was an illustration of the advantage of a 
brief but clear presentation of a subject which called out 
further expressions from the members. While the mer- 
chants of the State apparently have reason for complaint 
in regard to the service they are given by the railroads 
in the matter of freights, the point was emphasized by 
several merchants, who have evidently given intelligent 
attention to this department of their business, that the 
reason for delay in settlement of.claims against the roads 
on account of overcharge or damage of goods is generally 
because the claim is not properly presented. The follow- 
ing extracts from remarks of different members will in- 
dicate how the subject was regarded: 

FREDERICK PrFaFF: In regard to collection of damages. 
I am of the opinion that delay is not so much the fault of 
the railroads as the fault of the merchants in preparing 
claims. I had trouble at first, but not since I found out 
how to make our claims. I have not had a delay to exceed 
five days in about a year. If some of our friends would 
spend the time and care in getting up their claims that they 
spend in denouncing the railroads they would achieve more. 
The fault is often with the jobber in making out the bill 
of lading. Some goods take a cheaper rate, knocked down 


than set up, and if care is not exercised the higher rate will 
often be charged. 


A. W. McKEanp: It is the way you present your claims 
in nine cases out of ten. We are going to request that the 
merchants who are members of our association when they 
cannot get rapid adjustment, take the matter up with the 
claim department in the city where they bought the goods. 
If you bought the goods in Oklahoma City refer the claim 
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tc the department here; if you bought the goods in Wichita 
refer it to the department there. 


T. T. Eason: Some jobbers have a system under which 
they mail an invoice of the goods and along with it a card 
which the merchant is asked to sign and return as soon as 
the goods are received. In case of serious delay the jobbers 
take it up with the traffic department. 


GEORGE LARIMORE: I believe the railroads mean to do 
what is right. The matter is often the fault of their em- 
ployees, as it is frequently in our own business. I recently 
had a shipment come in of Gas Stoves. The crate looked all 
right. There was nothing on the outside to indicate that 
anything was broken or wrong, but upon opening we found 
a number of Stoves damaged. I called the inspectcr in and 
had him examine the goods. He saw that the injury was 
the result of careless handling and said to me: “Go ahead 
and file your claim and we will pay you.” I got the matter 
settled in less than six weeks. This is my usual experience. 


Secretary Patterson’s Report. 


The annual report of D. C. Patterson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary. was in part as follows: 


In planning the programme for this year, we have fol- 
lowed the suggestions of a number of dealers and have ar- 
ranged to have short talks, so that each dealer present may 
have an opportunity to take part in the discussions and make 
himself a part of the meeting. Heretofore, too much time 
has been given to lengthy addresses, which, while interesting 
and instructive, kept us from getting down to active business 
in which every man present could take part. In other words, 
we are going to do things instead of say things at this 
meeting. 

Clerks and the Association. 


The question bas been asked “Can a clerk become a 
member of the association?’’ This reminds us of the fact 
that, as the success of a Hardware store depends largely on 
the interest that the clerks take in the business, we would 
all profit if our clerks had time to attend the meetings and 
get the benefits of the expressions of the successful dealers 
of the State. One man writes that he cannot attend this 
year, but is sending his clerk to get some points. 

% Trade Journals Helpful. 

As a means of education and of keeping up the interest 
in association work, the trade papers have been invaluable 
to us. It is the good fortune of your secretary to receive 
most of the trade papers regularly, and there is never an issue 
but that contains helpful suggestions along lines of conduct-: 
ing a Hardware store or making a State association more 
beneficial to the trade at large. 


Legislative Committee. 


For the most part, the appointment of a Legislative Com- 
mittee each year has been a mere formality. Now it is time 
that the appointment of this committee should mean business, 
and immediate business. Laws are being proposed to the 
Legislature and Congress that would be detrimental to the 
Hardware trade and to the general business welfare, and I 
trust to have the co-operation of a Legislative Committee 
who will be able at our next convention to bring up a report 
showing that something of importance has been accom- 
plished. 

Work for Local Clubs. 


Our local clubs have not done the work in 1908 that they 
did the previous year, at least we have not been advised as 
to what they are doing. Right now there is a big work for 
the local clubs to do, and there should be one in every town 
in the State. Here is the work: 

The reprint from The Iron Age gives to the dealer the 
best outlay of facts on the parcel post proposition, but as 
one of the active members suggests, this information is for 
the dealer. The man who needs to be educated on the sub- 
ject is the farmer. How better could it reach the farmer 
with the facts than through your local newspaper? Then 
let every dealer present digest the information in this pamph- 
let, take it home with him, talk it to the other dealers, 
whether they be Hardware dealers or music teachers, or- 
ganize a club of local merchants, go to Mr. Local Editor and 
say to him: “ We, the people of this town, who are support- 
ing your paper by our advertising, humbly request and gra- 
ciously suggest that you run a series of articles that will 
show what would be the ultimate result of a parcel post 
system of any kind.” 


Complaints and Grievances. 


Much to the regret of all fair minded dealers who are 
familiar with the circumstances, a certain retail dealer had 
one of our most active friends, representing a jobbing house, 
arrested last July for selling Buggies without paying an oc- 
cupation tax. There was no just ground for complaint 
against this gentleman, for your secretary made a thorough 
investigation and learned that the commission on the sale 
of these Buggies had been given to the last agent. 
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Here let me say that your secretary is always ready to 
investigate any complaint you may have against trade 
abuses, but in presenting these complaints, in justice to your- 
selves, your association and to those against whom the com- 
plaints are made, please make it a point to accompany your 
complaint with definite and authentic information, so thai 
the adjustment of your claim can be handled intelligently. 
I would like to believe that on account of there being so few 
complaints registered, there is little cause for complaint 
against them. But I feel that some of you neglect to call 
attention to these things at the proper time, if at all. It 
was the result of the combined efforts of the associations 
that the Carriage Manufacturers’ Association went on rec- 
ord recently as being opposed to their members selling sam- 
ples at fairs and exhibitions. The jobbers are our friends 
if we meet them half way. However, if we pay no atten- 
tion to them, they may not pay any attention to us. 

Active Interest of Members. 


Your State Association has been criticised on account of 
its appearing to be a two-man proposition—that is, that it 
has been controlled by two or three dealers who handled 
matters to suit themselves. My experience with this asso- 
ciation proves that what brings about such criticism is the 
fact that the majority of the dealers do not take as active 
an interest in the work as they should, so that it is all left 
to the officers to use their best judgment, and they do not get 
the benefit of the opinion of a sufficient number of members. 


Keeping Up Stock. 


M. C. Hale, Tulsa, spoke on what he calls his hobby, 
keeping up stock. The way to fight the catalogue houses 
is to keep what people want. He emphasized the fact 
that in his opinion Hardware merchants miss enough 
sales by not having what people in their communities 
call for to make a good living, if they had had these 
articles for sale when asked for. 

He spoke of the advertising that is done to get people 
into a store and the waste involved from not having the 
goods that are wanted and that rightfully belong in the 
store. He mentioned the case of a wholesale house which 
regularly figures up what it loses by not being in a posi- 
tion to furnish what merchants had ordered from them. 
This was found to figure up a very large sum. 

Mr. Hale advised the merchants not to buy too large 
quantities of goods because they are cheap, but rather 
to spend the money in securing a stock of many little 
things not usually carried, but frequently called for, 
which reasonably belong in the store. A well assorted 
steck suited to the requirements of the people and fre- 
quently replenished is the principle to be followed in a 
Hardware store. 


Fraternal Relations. 


The growing movement of having an interchange of 
Gelegates hetween the various State associations found 
another illustration in the Oklahoma meeting. The 
National Retail Hardware Association was represented 
by E. E. Mitchell, ex-president of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion, who was present to take the place of M. L. Corey, 
who was attending the Pennsylvania meeting. Arkansas 
was represented also by W. L. Harlan, secretary of the 
State Association, and New York by R. R. Williams, 
Hardware editor of The Iron Age, who was present as 
a delegate from the association of that State. All these 
gentlemen were most cordially received and participated 
in all the deliberations of the meetings. 

Mr. Mitchell read the following resolution which had 
been adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Arkansas Association held in Little Rock on Jan- 
uary 28 last: 


That we extend to the members of the Oklahoma 
Association an invitation to attend our next annual 
convention at Fort Smith, Ark., the latter part of June, 
the date to be decided on later, their secretary to be 
notified in ample time to advise the members of the 
Oklahoma Association in due time to be with us. 


A pleasant feature was the receipt of a telegram from 
Frank A. Bare, secretary of the Ohio Association, tender- 
ing greetings and good wishes, to which an appropriate 
response was wired. A telegram of greeting was also 
received from the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis. 


Legislative Committee. 
The general subject of legislation in its relation to 
business interests was frequently referred to in the dis- 
cussions. A part of the regular working machinery of 
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the association is a Legislative Committee, but it would 
appear that comparatively little has heretofore been 
done by it. 

In view of the important bearing of some laws passed 
by the State Legislature on business matters, and the 
fact that at the present time legislation which would 
be detrimental to the Hardware trade and to general 
business interests is proposed both in the Legislature and 
in Congress, it was intimated that the existing committee 
im this field has work to which it may advantageously 
give careful attention. 


Dead Stock. 


The question as to the getting rid of dead stock was 
opened in a brief address by Fred W. Palmtag of Tale- 
quah. He stated that with unsalable goods on hand it 
was his custom to offer them at a price that will cover 
cost; if this does not move them a still lower price is 
made, as it is with him a fundamental principle to get 
rid of such goods. His experience has been that most 
of his unsalable goods come from specialty men who in- 
duce the merchants to handle the line so as to secure the 
sale of it in their territory. The experience of merchants 
generally seemed to be that it is better to let such oppor- 
tunities alone. 

There was some discussion in regard to the feasibility 
of having something in the line of an exchange by which 
merchants having an oversupply of certain articles could 
dispose of them to others. Nothing definite was deter- 
mined along this line. 


Educating the Farmers in Regard to Parcel Post. 


The Oklahoma association has been exceptionally ac- 
tive in inducing members to communicate with their rep- 
resentatives in Congress in regard to the dangers attend- 
ant upon the parcel post projects which have been so 
much discussed. A large number of The Iron Age re- 
prints of matter relating to the carriage of merchandise 
in the mails were distributed and resulted in awakening 
must interest among the trade, and in the sending of 
many opposing petitions to Washington. 

The point was made by the secretary in his admirable 
report that while these reprints give to merchants a most 
complete presentation of facts and arguments, their cir- 
culation in commercial circles does not provide for the 
education of the farmer, whose first impulse is often to 
favor the parcel post. It was, therefore, suggested that 
the merchants in the different towns get together and 
present the matter to the local editors that they may be- 
come familiar with the subject in its bearing, especially 
on the interests of the commercial classes. 


Local Organizations of Business Men. 


This subject was forcibly presented by A. W. Mc- 
Keand, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Okla- 
homa City, who made an interesting address. He was 
desirous of promoting the formation of local clubs in 
which all the merchants of the town should be brought 
together to take such action as would be advantageous to 
the business interests of the place. Concert of action 
among the members in the same line is thus secured and 
much in the way of unreasonable competition avoided. 

R. R. Williams of New York pointed out the manner 
in which these organizations would be useful in oppos- 
ing such projects as parcel post, in determining which 
the wishes of the merchants throughout the country 
would have much weight doubtless if given emphatic ex- 
pression. Such clubs as Mr. McKeand was advocating 
were referred to as also especially useful in the matter 
of credits. 


The Merchants’ Relations with the Press. 


In his address on “ Advising the Trade Press,” A. G. 
Ingle made the excellent point that if a merchant finds 
something which is of value to him in his business he 
should be willing to make it known to his brother mer- 
chants, provided always this would not be to his own 
detriment. For disseminating such information the trade 
papers are the proper vehicle. 

Difficulties encountered in business might be present- 
ed to the trade journals with the probability that a solu- 
tion or at least practical suggestions might be brought 
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out. The point also was made that in the rush of busi- 
ness many merchants neglect the reading of their trade 
papers. 

In the discussion of this question W. A. Jones of the 
Implement Trade Journal made an interesting address, 
seconding very heartily the suggestion that the retail 
merchants communicate freely with the trade press, to 
whose independence and public spirit he paid an appro- 
priate tribute. 

Good Roads. 

The importance of having good roads was recognized 
by the convention and various means of securing them 
with the aid of suitable legislation were suggested. Ref- 
erence, too, was made to what merchants can accomplish 
under existing conditions, especially if they move united- 
ly and energetically in the matter. 

The Putnam law, now before the Legislature, was 
formally approved by the association. One of its pro- 
visions is that prisoners are to be put to work on the 
rouds instead of being confined in the penitentiary. 


Cultivating Dairy Business. 

The opportunities afforded by attention to the inter- 
ests of the dairy business were discussed in a practical 
way by J. W. Powers, Orlando. His paper, which was 
listened to with much interest, beside containing the 
narration of his own experience and success in connec- 
tion with the sale of Cream Separators, emphasized the 
fact that Oklahoma is a great dairy State and that many 
merchants haye the opportunity to build up a profitable 
business in the line of Dairy Appliances and Supplies. 

The paper, which is given in another column, well de- 
serves perusal by merchants of other States beside the 
one to whose conditions it especially relates. It called 
out one of the most interesting discussions of the con- 
vention. 

One member made the point that merchants should 
encourage diversity in products among the farmers and 
shculd educate them along lines which would be profita- 
ble. New appliances should be presented to them with 
instruction in regard to their use. Other members re- 
ferred to the poultry and dairy business as being espe- 
cially profitable to the farmer and as possessing the 
further advantage, from the standpoint of the merchant, 
that they put the farmer on a cash basis. 


Motto for Hardware Store. 

In response to the call made for the best motto for a 
Hardware store, several were submitted by the members. 
As the result of a vote the following, handed in by M. C. 
Hale, was chosen as the best, and to him the prize was 
accordingly awarded: “This Store Stands for Quality, 
Square Dealing and Courtesy.” 


Parade of the Exhibitors. 

The weather after the cold of Tuesday was, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, all that could be desired. 
The sun shone warm, the air was clear and bracing. 
The spirit of the day seemed to have taken possession 
of merchants and exhibitors in the Exposition Hall. All 
was life, smiles, cheer. The exhibitors quickly respond- 
ed to the suggestion of a parade around the interior of 
the building, each man to carry something suggestive of 
his exhibit. So, headed by E. B. Standart, representing 
the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, and carrying on his 
shoulder a modern Mower (not the venerable one on 
exhibition), the parade started. Quickly all fell in line, 
each man carrying an emblem of his business. The 
E. L. Watrous Mfg. Company was in line in the person 
of Fred. McFawn, carrying a model of a Screen Door and 
Latch. The Whip men, the Stove men, and manufactur- 
ers and jobbers in other lines were represented. The 
men sang “ We’re Here, Because We’re Here,” and other 
songs appropriate to the occasion, and then in a body 
marched over to the Hall of Agriculture, where the mer- 
chants were already getting in line for the second day’s 
session. They took possession, marched up on the plat- 
form and sang, and then departed, leaving cheer and 
smiles behind. 


Range Peddlers. 
As a means of educating the farmers against the 
Range peddlers, one of the members spoke of the need 
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of educating one’s trade in regard to the goods carried in 
stock and their merits. It is a good thing, he said, to 
show a man a Range, tell him its good points, inform him 
in regard to prices of the different grades, and show him 
that you have goods better than any which the Range 
peddler can offer. The probabilities are that if this edu- 
cation is carried on in the right way the Range man will 


not make a sale when he comes to such well instructed 
customers. 


Relations with Employees. 

In connection with the forcible address of M. C. Hale, 
president of the Hale-Reynolds Hardware Company, 
Tulsa, the following hints to clerks were presented to the 
association in printed form. They are used by his house, 
posted conspicuously in the store. In an inoffensive way 
they call attention to things which employees should 
give heed. 

HINTS TO CLERKS, 


1. The clerk who finds nothing to do, simply isn’t look- 
ing for work, 

2. A clerk’s spare time should be spent in arranging and 
cleaning the stock. 


8. The clerk who watches the clock will never make @ 
success. 

4. Clerks should start toward a customer the moment 
one enters the store. The customer should not have to 
hunt up a clerk. 

5. Clerks should not smoke during business hours. 
offensive to all ladies and some men. 

6. Clerks should not loaf in front of the store. It ob- 


structs the show window and is a poor advertisement for the 
business. 


7. A clerk who isn’t capable of selling any article in the 
store is not a full-fiedged clerk, merely an assistant. 

8. A good clerk can very nearly earn his salary by sell- 
ing goods the customer doesn’t call for. 

9. A good clerk will do even better when his employer 
is out than when he is in. 

10. A clerk is either honest or he is a thief. 

11. The clerks’ position is an important one, and the 
success of the business depends largely upon them. 


Election of Officers. 

In accordance with the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the coming year: 

PRESIDENT, M. C. Hale, Tulsa. 

Vicre-Presimpent, Frederick Pfaff, Anadarko. 
a ee ee D. C. Patterson, 

ity. 

Directors: T. T. Eason, Marlow; F. W. Palmtag, 
Tahlequah, and C. W. Spangler, Mulhall. 

Ben F.. Ridge was elected as a delegate to the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association. Frederick Pfaff will 
represent the Oklahoma Hardware Association at the 
meeting of the National Hardware Association at Mil- 
waukee, May 25. . 

Ben F. Ridge was a most excellent presiding officer, 
holding the convention well in hand, and prompt, courte- 
ous and wise in the discharge of his duties. His succes- 
sor, M. C. Hale, who has been actively identified with the 
work of the association from the first, is held in very 
high regard. He is a thorough merchant, taking a broad 
view of business questions, with a high ideal of associa- 
tion work. It is anticipated that his administration will 
be notably successful in advancing the interests of the 
organization. 

Secretary-Treasurer D. C. Patterson was naturally 
re-elected, as he has been a most efficient officer. His 
enthusiasm in the work, his painstaking attention to de 
tails, his attractive personality and ability, render him 
admirably qualified for the office. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, 
Fred. W. Palmtag, reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, 1, That we extend a vote of thanks to the Okla- 
homa State Fair Association for the use of the buildings and 
grounds and for the interest taken in the work by the Fair 
management. 

2. That we extend our thanks to the exhibitors who have 
done so much to make this meeting a grand success. 

8. That we appreciate the attendance of E. HE. Mitchell, 
Morriliton, Ark., who was the official representative of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association. 

4. That we also appreciate the kindly interest taken in our 
work by the Arkansas Association in sending W. L. Harlan tuo 
our convention. 


It is 
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5. That we thank R. R. Williams of The Iron Age and W. A. 
Jones of the Implement Trade Journal for their attendance and 
interest taken in, our meetings. 

6. That we extend our thanks to the Jobbers and Manufac- 
turers’ Club for their splendid entertainment, 

7. That we deplore the fact that out of something over 200 
dealers of the State who are in attendance, such a small number 
have taken an active part in the business sessions of the asso- 
ciation. 

8. That it is with great sorruw that we learn of the death 
of F. M, Spangler, Mulhall, Okla., who has always taken such 
an active part in the work of the association in the past. We 
feel that his presence is greatly missed from the meetings. 

9. In closing we wish to thank the outgoing officers, and 
especially our secretary, for their untiring efforts to upbuild 
the association. 


10. That we are heartily in favor of the good roads move- 
ment headed by I. M. Putnam. 


Accounting in the Hardware Store. 

The importance of proper accounting or bookkeeping 
méthods in the store was emphasized in two papers pre- 
sented at the session on Wednesday. One of these was 
by T. TIT. Eason of Marlow, whose admirable paper is 
given on another page. 

This paper was followed by an interesting talk by 
Geo. Larimore, Oklahoma City, who gave some personal 
experience as well as suggestions. His subject, “ Modern 
Methods in a Hardware Store,” he stated, was a large 
one and must be broad enough to cover stocks of $200 
to $100,000, and those stocks located in largely varying 
fields. Among other things he said: 


I have made a careful study of stores, and prefer getting 
my information from them rather than from trade papers, al- 
though many good feasible ideas are found in our papers, and 
I would not be without them. I am convinced that system 
should be carefully adhered to, and owing to size of stock, 
amount of business done, and its location should govern. It 
should be short and complete in detail. I think it almost as 
easy to over systemize as it is to overstock, and we must be 
careful, and know we are right. 


Profits for the Day. 

In my own store I have a system of bookkeeping whereby 
I can tell in the evening my profits from the day’s business, 
and while I cannot tell my actual expense (for the reason 
that there always are losses arising from that day’s business 
which will not appear until later), yet I can get close to the 
real thing by the monthly expense account, and usually 10 
per cent. for lost bills. I believe it is of vital importance 
for every merchant to know this, that he may be able to 
correctly proceed. 

I use a loose-leaf ledger, a cash book, a charging machine 
(which makes three copies), and cash tickets. In all en- 
tries I must have itemized entries, but cost may be placed 
thereon in a lump sum, to be checked by bookkeeper, and 
always in our cost mark. The system is good, and quite 
satisfactory to a business doing $30,000 to $75,000. 


Pointers from and to Salesmen. 

Store management is another department for system. Let 
it be understood that salesmen are expected to work. I ask 
a salesman often: What aré you doing, and why are you 
doing it that way. I often get ideas as well as give them, 
and it is well to talk over together different ways and means. 
It was cold yesterday morning, and at 7.30 I entered the 
store and found a recruit employee straightening up the 
cartridge stock and another working on screw stock. The 
first was starting at right side of shelf with 22’s and working 
to left with increasing sizes. I asked why. He said just 
because he always had done it that way. Now, I said, Look 
at this man’s stock of screws. It reads like a book, from 
left to right. He saw the advantage, and put his stock in 
same shape, which is a very great advantage in large stocks. 


Make the Store Attractive. 

I would not discourage display cases, for there are many 
goods that ought to be so displayed to be successfully han- 
dled. Tools especially. Utilize every space and corner, and 
make it a thing of beauty and joy, and it will be dollars in 
your purse. Carefully guard tools from rust and finger 
marks. Wash up cases; keep show cases dressed, and in 
order, and use floor oil. The latter is just the thing for 
Hardware, and makes things look clean, keeps all dust down, 
and don’t forget to use paint. It is just a trade getter. In 
other words, keep things shining, and you will hear the 
remark come often, “ Gee, that store looks so neat and tidy, 
I like to go in there.” 

Other Suggestions. 

Now one more point. Inspire confidence in your cus- 
tomers. Treat them all alike, They know you must make a 
profit to live, and it is your duty to get it. Don’t make one 
article carry a loss for its neighbor. Buy in small quanti- 
ties, and buy often. Small errors are easier rectified, and 
you will have less bad stock on hand. Be fair with your 
jobber. Tell the truth, and you have covered lots of trouble 
and made dollars go further in purchase power. 
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An interesting discussion resulted in regard to this 
general subject, and the members expressed their con- 
viction of its importance, and at the same time gave prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to methods which they found 
advisable. In connection with the desirability of a good 
system in accounting the importance of having a well 
arranged store and systematic and careful methods in 
every department was also mentioned. 

Mr. Patterson, the secretary, spoke of the lack of 
business methods shown by many merchants, and men- 
tioned one case in which a merchant had been unable 
to pay his creditors, and when called upon for a state 
ment had been unable to furnish it because he had not 
kept any books. The consequence was the jobbers had 
to employ a man to go over matters and find out if he 
was really involved or simply overstocked. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS. 


Following are the names of exhibitors at the conven- 
tion and the persons by whom they were represented: 


Union Merautic CartTripcge Comrany, New York: Samuel M. 
Smith. 

CoLDWELI LAWN MOWER COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Standart, 

E. L. Warrous Mra. Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Fred Me- 
Fawn. 

Preru-VAN ZANDT IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Wichita, Kan.: J. A. 
Harrow. 

SHINN Poor Case Company, Oklahoma City: J. R. Pool. 

Excesior Stove Mra. Company, Quincy, Ill.: J. H. Wilson. 

Buick AuTO CoMPANY, Flint, Mich.: John McClellan, 

T. R. James & Son, Ft. Worth, Texas: Harness, Saddles, Robes 
and Dusters. 

CuesnutTr LoapiInc Truck Company, Oklahoma City. 

A, M. Meap, E! Reno, Okla.: Wagons and Buggies. 

Smitu Mre. Company, Chicago, Ill.: J. H. Smith.. Gas Bngines, 
Cream Separators, Spreaders, &c. 

OKLAHOMA City HARDWARE CoMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
E, E. Everett, V. D. Rigeway, H. D. Gupton, Fred. Bell, 
W. J. Parker. 

STANDARD SEWING MACHINE Company, Cleveland, Ohio: F. M. 
McInnis. 

NATIONAL WnHrIPp CoMPANY, Wakefield, Mass.: R. H. Smith and 
Cc. W. Brown. 

Koxomo Street & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind.: B. S. Smith. 

HIAWATHA Mra. Company, Hiawatha, Kan.: J. 8. James. Wash- 
ing Machines, Incubators and Brooders. 

U. 8S. Cream Separator Company, Bellows Falls, N. Y.: 
Gish and 8S. R. Hull. 

Hen FratHer Incunaror Company, Blackwell, Okla.: O. M. 
Swain. 

BuTuierrR Mro, Company, Kansas City, Kan.: R, L. Roberts. 

Ricwarnps & CONOVEK HARDWARE COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 

McFarrnaND CARRIAGE Company, Connersville, Ind.: B. M. Bar- 
rows, A. H. McFarland, A. Dicksae. 

A. & G. Auto Company, Oklahoma City: Ray Colcord. 

Crrizens’ Moron Car Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Charles 
Newman. 

Brown Mra, Company, Zanesville, Ohio: Geo. W. Bob. Wagons, 

Woopsury Wuip Company, Rochester, N. Y.: W. C. Bentley. 

Waker Mroe. Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa: A. F. Hollis. 
Disk Furrow Opener. 

BELLEVILLE Stove & Rancu CoMPANY, Belleville, Ill.: L. Webb. 

J. C, Jewerr REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kansas City Pump Company, Kansas City, Kan.: A. D. Martin. 
Sampson Windmills. 

DeLAvaL CREAM SePaRaToR Company, Chicago, Ill.: J. T. Whea- 
ton, J. G. McNaught, C. BE. Corbin, J. H. McCarthy. 

DEMPSTER MFG. Company, Beatrice, Neb.: J. T. Richey. 

Oups Gas Power Company, Lansing, Mich.: J. H. Young, 

J, H. Harrman, Chickasha, Okla.: Human Stalk Cutter. 

J. W. Moon Buacy Company, St. Louis, Mo. : Charles Adams. 

Moon Bros. Cargtace Company, St. Louis, Mo.: C, P. Bberly, 
H, R. Menefee. 

BANNER Buacy Company, St. Louis, Mo.: H. B. Hinton, F. A. 
Moore, 

GALENA Harrow Company, Galena, Kan.: P. Wm. Roster. 

JACOBSON Macy, Mra. Company, Warren, Pa.: E. L. Benedict. 


HARDWARE ACCOUNTING. 


BY T. T. EASON, MARLOW, OKLA, 


BH. B. 


J.B 


I consider this one of the most important subjects that 
will come up before this convention for discussion. And, 
furthermore, it is most important in the organization of any 
business. I have given this department of my business 
more study than I have all the others combined, I have 
worked hard to improve my methods along this line. I have 
succeeded to a certain extent, but am not yet satisfied. I 
expect to continue studying the methods of the most success- 
ful merchants of this country. Some three years ago I had 
our worthy secretary come down and go over my business 
to see if he could not make some suggestions for its im- 
provement. He gave me some ideas that I have found to be 
of great benefit. Since that time I have made some improve- 
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ments that have been worth more to me in the way of en- 
larging the profits of my business than anything I have done. 
One of them was to buy a multiple drawer cash register. I 
have a machine that has six individual drawers, this gives me 
a drawer for each clerk. 


Sale Slip for Every Sale. 


Another thing I require of each clerk, to make out a 
sale slip for every sale, whether it was a charge or cash 
sale. When these slips are placed in the register a record is 


made at the same time of the sale on the detail slip in the - 


machine. At the close of the day each clerk goes to the 
machine, takes out his sale slips, foots them up and enters 
them on a slip called “ Clerks’ Daily Statement.” In case 
his cash does not correspond with his cash sale he is re- 
quired to make notation of same on his daily statement. 
After he has made up his cash he puts all the sale slips, to- 
gether with his cash in a pocketbook in his drawer of the 
register, which is there for that purpose. 

After the clerks have all made up their cash, the book- 
keeper goes to the register, takes off the detail slip and 
checks each clerk’s business with this slip. By this method 
I find the clerks are more careful. They know if they make 
any mistakes during the day that they will be detected when 
that day’s business is checked up. 

I also find that by requiring a slip to be made with every 
sale my clerks are not nearly so liable to forget to make 
charges. I also find at the end of the year that my per cent. 
of profits has amply paid me for the extra time that it takes 
to make these slips out. If there is any one here that is 
not following this plan, I want to say that if you will try it 
and do away with that old day book or blotter that you 
would not return to the old plan for anything. 


After Each Clerk’s Business fer the Day 


has been checked up by the bookkeeper, all the slips are 
put in the safe until morning, at which time they are taken 
out and posted to their respective accounts in a loose leaf 
ledger. In posting these saleslips to the ledger we are care- 
ful to note in the folio column of the ledger a letter desig- 
nating the name of the clerk that made the sale. By doing 
this it makes it easy to refer to the sale slip should that be 
desirable at any future time. 

After these sale slips are entered to the debit of their 
respective accounts in the ledger, we prove the entry by 
footing up all the sale slips for the different departments, 
and enter them to the debit and credit of the different ac- 
counts to which they belong, this entry being made on the 
journal. At the end of the month the totals of these col- 
umns are posted to the proper accounts in the ledger. 

After the total of the sale slips are entered on the jour- 
nal, they are carefully folded together with a detail slip 
statement, and the detail slip from the cash register and 
filed in a card index under the month and date to which 
they belong. At the same time we are careful to keep each 
clerk’s sale slips separately. so if we have cause to refer to 
them to verify any entry, it can easily be done. 

If an account was dispnted I can look at the account and 
see that “A” sold the time disputed, and that it was sold 
on, say, January 23. I would go to card index file, take out 
the sale slips for January 23, run through them, and find 
A’s slips. and if there had been a wrong entry made I would 
thus detect it. 


Handling Cash Items. 


Now, in regard to handling cash items. I never allow 
any cash to be paid out without taking a voucher for it, 
whether account is paid in cash or by check. If my dairy- 
man brings up a shipment of goods, he brings the expense 
bill along with the shipment. We take the bill and check up 
the shipment. In case there is any breakage or shortage, I 
have it noted on the expense bill before I allow it paid. If 
this amounts to enough to justify a claim being filed, I have 
the expense bill to show with the breakage or shortage noted 
thereon. This, together with bill of lading, will be two im- 
portant documents in favor of claim. 

To these add a copy of your invoice, together with a bill 
for your claim, make a copy of same, and you have a claim 
complete. When you file same have the agent with whom 


you file it give you the claim number, make a note of it on ° 


your claim, and your claim is complete and ready to file 
away. I have a letter file in my desk that I use for these 
claims. Before filing away I make a note of the number of 
claim in my diary, which I keep on my desk. If I do not 
hear from the .company at expiration of the time I have 
allotted for that, I write to claim agent, calling his attention 
to same. 


Orders for Repairs. 


In reference to orders for repairs: When any of us take 
an order for repairs, we do so on a small memorandum book 
used for that purpose. This book has perforated leaves that 
can easily be torn out. For illustration: If John Jones 
comes into my store and wants F 428 for his Cultivator, the 
clerk to whom he is talking makes a notation on the memo- 
randum book like this: Order F 428 for (giving name of 
Cultivator) for John Jones, &c. This he will tear out and 
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lay on my desk. At some convenient time during the day 
I will order the repair, keeping a copy of the order, and 
file copies away in same file that I have on my desk for 
railroad claims, &c. When the piece and invoice comes in, 
I take copy of order, and pin it to invoice. If repair is not 
to be sent out, I notify party by mail that the repair for 
his Cultivator has come in and for him to call for it. Now, 
in marking the repair, I do so with a shipping tag, putting 
on this tag the party’s name, the date he was notified, the 
price of the piece, together with the freight or express charge, 
as the case may be. 


GETTING BETTER FREIGHT SERVICE AND MORE 
PROMPT ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS. 


BY M, J. CAMERON, INOLA, OKLA. 


The subject of getting better freight service and more 
prompt adjustment of claims is one of vital imterest to every 
dealer. In this day and age of competition and small mar- 
gins of profit, the merchant who can deliver the goods to his 
customers promptly and in perfect condition has half the 
battle won in his fight for supremacy. 

How many business men keep an accurate account of 
the losses sustained by slow delivery of goods, the breakage 
and damage to them in transit? 

You may have ordered a Stove, it arrives slightly damaged, 
you hesitate to enter claim for so small an account with the 
consequent delay owing to the red tape system that the rail- 
roads employ. You would rather make your customer a 
closer price and shoulder the loss. This is not right. 

Is there a motive back of all this? Have the railroads 
purposely caused these long delays to discourage the mer- 
chant from entering claims where the amount involved is 
small? Keep an accurate account for a month, and see the 
loss sustained that you do not ordinarily take into consid- 
eration. It will surprise you. 


Loss of $50 to $150 Annually. 


I will venture there is not a dealer present who does not 
lose annually from $50 to $150 from this source, of which 
no account is taken. The average amount, if saved, would 
pay your taxes or the interest on $1000 for a year. 

For the nondelivery of special orders at a certain date, 
your customer refuses the goods. What can you do? The 
whelesale house has fulfilled its contract and you cannot 
afford to get their ill-will by refusing same. You accept 
the goods, and they lie on your shelves indefinitely or are sold 
at a sacrifice. 

You place an order for your goods on which you are 
getting low in plenty of time to receive the new stock before 
the old is exhausted, but the goods are delayed a few days, 
a week or a month. You do not want to overstock by re- 
ordering, thinking your shipment will arrive any day. In 
the meantime your stock is exhausted and your customers are 
compelled to go across the street to your competitor, and 
very frequently he buys other articles of which you may be 
well stocked. You are disappointed yourself, your customer 
is disappointed and your loss is many times your regular 
profit. 


Does the Railroad Company Lose? 


Not a cent. They know they will get their money upon the 
delivery of the goods, whether that be next week or next 
year, and they are indifferent. This condition applies to a 
greater extent in towns having no competing lines. 

These losses are caused to a great extent by the negligence 
of employees who have no interest except to draw their pay 
at the end of the month, poor equipment, incompetent officials, 
and last but not least, indifference of the patrons. 

It will take concerted action on the part of this asso- 
ciation and all other business associations and organizations 
of the State to overcome this condition. 

Legislative action should be obtained to compel all local 
agents of the railroads to settle claims under $25. Make it 
a misdemeanor subject to fine for any railroad employee to 
damage goods while in his possession, either by carelessness 
or neglect. Compel the railroads to remit part of freight 
charges on delayed shipments. Create a State board of 
claims, with power as referee, to adjudicate all questions 
where a monetary consideration is involved. 


BENEFITS OF THE DAIRY BUSINESS. 


BY J. W. POWERS, ORLANDO, OKLA. 


There has been and there always will be a great deal of 
discussion in our conventions as to means of doing away en- 
tirely with credit business, or at least to cut down the per- 
centage of credit sales. Primarily, however, in doing this, 
I believe it is up to the individual dealer in his respective 
locality to analyze local conditions and if they meet with the 
success I have, or have similar conditions existing with 
which to put plans similar to mine into practice, it will be 
well worth the effort. 

In the first place, you must all awake to the fact that 
Oklahoma, which five years ago was producing comparative- 
ly nothing, or at least not supplying even home demand in 
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dairy products, last year produced nearly $1,500,000 worth 
of butter, and this over a comparatively small part of the 
State, and also that the industry is spreading rapidly, and 
while not exactly replacing staple crops, is taking its place 
among them. 

The value of this industry to all mercantile lines is ap- 
parent when we figure that it produces cash in hands of 
the producer at every season of the year and where local 
conditions justify it means the erection of a local creamery 
plant and the addition of a business institution that is a 
business getter, a trade producer and a dividend payer, and 
extends the trade-drawing territory of any community many 
miles further than before its establishment. 


An Uapromising Community. 


I was located in what I presume to be as unpromising 
a community from an agricultural standpoint as any in the 
State, and five years ago actively took up the sale of Hand 
Separators, and here is the point I am driving at—that 
Implement and Hardwaremen, who are logically the ones to 
take up such lines, should grasp the opportunities afforded, 
not only that with earnest efforts the same as with other 
lines—the profits alone are worth striving for—but that the 
result as bearing upon this proposition of credit extension 
will surprise you. 


The Beginning of Dairy Business in Orlando, 


Some 10 years ago a cheese factory was started and run 
two years with rather poor success; cheese selling at 8 
cents per pound, milk had to be delivered every day sweet. 
Then the cheese factory was turned into a skimming sta- 
tion, and the cream sold for ice cream. Prices paid were 
profitable, but during hot weather patrons living at a dis- 
tance found it hard to deliver the milk sweet, and then the 
skimmed milk was always sour before they got home. 

Next came shipping of the cream to central stations for 
butter making. Prices proved profitable, and the milch cow 
was showing her real merit in this great dairy State. 


Cream Separators Sold Number 200. 


Five years ago this spring a German came here from 
New York, and asked us to get him a hand cream Separa- 
tor; we told him we had never seen one. We sold four that 
summer, and our sales to date in this vicinity number over 
200. We find they pay us a good profit now, take but very 
little time to sell, and give but very little trouble, and, best 
of all, turn a credit customer to cash; what we are all look- 
ing for, and trade scattered all through the week instead 
of all Saturday afternoons, as so often happens where your 
trade comes from the farmer. 

It takes time to work the dairy business up to this point, 
but our farmer friends when once interested don’t do things 
by halves. Three years ago the Farmers’ Creamery Com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of churning this cream 
at home. They had 120 patrons last year, paid out $28,000, 
and averaged $240 to each patron. They have moved their 
creamery to a much better location, and expect 200 patrons 
this summer. 

Don’t you think you would like to have 200 farmers com- 
ing to your store twice a week during the year with the 
cash, especially in the cotton belt during June, July and 
August? 

The butter has found a ready market and at good prices. 
The product has taken several premiums in the past year, 
which all goes to show that good butter can be made in 
Oklahoma. 

My own experience has been that cash business directly 
traceable to the sales of hand Separators which I made has 
increased fully 30 per cent. and credit business dropped off, 
and any increase of business has been more largely on cash 
basis. Also that the sale of a first-class hand Separator 
breeds satisfied cash customers and holds them. 


This Bringing of Cash Into Your Markets— 


outside cash—can only result in bettering every local condi- 
tion you have and in furthering any interest of this nature 
you can enlist the moral support of every legitimate concern 
in your town. The sale of a machine of such good standing 
that you can sell it year after year and be assured of sat- 
isfied customers and profit bearing investments for them is 
only a hint, and stated as one basis for the success of the 
efforts put forth. 

To sum it all up, Oklahoma is a great dairy State. Talk 
the hand Separator to your customers. Their sale will pay 
you a good profit and develop the resources of your com- 
munity as nothing else can do. Get your customers inter- 
ested in the dairy business. The agriculturist tries to make 
two grains of wheat grow where one grew before. Any 
hand Separator will save 2 lb. of butter where you got one 
before, and some will save three. 

Go home from this convention with this resolution: I 
have quit talking parcel post to my customers—you may 
write your Congressman if you wish—say as little about the 
mail order houses as you can, and teach the people the ad- 
vantage to be gained by taking good care of the cow and 
her milk. Washouts and hailstorms do not affect the steady 
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income from the cow. For seven weeks in the spring some 
of our customers never plowed a single row of corn or cotton, 
but the cream check came twice a month. I firmly believe 
you will all be wearing brighter faces and have more con- 
fidence in Oklahoma than you ever had before. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN MERCHANT AND EMPLOYEE. 
BY M. C. HALE, TULSA, OKLA. 


This subject appeals to me as a practical one and one 
which we have to solve often in our business experience. 
In the larger retail stores the selling end of the business is 
left largely with the clerks, therefore the success of the bus- 
iness depends largely upon them. 

How can we get the most out of our employees is the 
problem that confronts us. It seems to me that the em- 
ployer and employee form one large family, working with a 
common cause, the employer being the directing head. No 
business can succeed as it should unless the employees take 
an interest in the business, put their shoulder to the wheel 
and work together in perfect harmony for the advancement 
of the firm. 

Handicaps to the Business. 


During the years I spent as traveling salesman I foun 
many cases where this lack of harmony was fatal to the bus- 
iness. A jealousy among the clerks, a lack of respect for 
the employer and an indifferent interest in the business are 
all serious handicaps for the success of the business. I be- 
lieve the trouble with some of us is that we don’t take our 
employees enough into confidence, that we are indifferent to 
their opinion pertaining to the business, are quick to cor- 
rect them when they make a mistake, but slow to praise 
when praise is due. Nothing helps a clerk so much as to 
receive praise when he has made a good sale or brought a 
uew customer to the store. 


Suggestions from Clerks, 


We are all human and appreciate worthy praise. I al- 
ways talk over with my clerks the advisability of adding new 
goods to stock and the general policy of the business. Some 
dealers may think they cannot learn anything from a clerk, 
but this is not so. I have in mind one of the largest whole- 
sale houses of the country, one whose business system is as 
nearly perfect as brains can make it, who place boxes 
throughout the house and agree to reward any employee who 
drops a suggestion into the box which would prove of value 
to the firm. I have been told that this firm has received 
some valuable suggestions in this way for the improvement 
of their business methods. One especially was received from 
the elevator boy which proved a most valuable suggestion and 
was put in practice. 

Our employees must be made to believe that they are a 
spoke in the wheel of progress; that they are, in a sense, 
a part of the firm and that the advancement of the firm will 
mean their advancement. Poor clerks are dear at any price. 
Even one poor one, when the balance are good, has an evil 
effect upon the whole force. I claim that a clerk who can’t 
keep busy all the time is not looking for work, and a good 
clerk can nearly earn his salary by selling goods the customer 
does not call for. 

I believe it a good plan to encourage clerks to read trade 
journals. ‘They can be benefited as much as the dealer by 
this class of reading. 


We Should Be Frank With Our Employees 


if they do something wrong. Correct them on the spot and 
praise them for the good things they do. I believe some mer- 
chants make the mistake of not teaching the clerks what 
they themselves know about the business, but let them drift 
along and kick because they can’t handle the business as they 
should. You will often find a store where only a part of the 
force can sell to advantage any article in the store. 

* For instance, how many clerks know how to sell Stoves? 
This was brought to my mind quite forcibly one time several 
years ago when a customer came in to buy a Gas Range. 
The clerk who waited on him knew so little about the Stove 
he was trying to sell that the customer left the store in dis- 
gust. He told me afterward that that little experience prob- 
ably cost me several hundred dollars’ worth of his business 
as he got started trading with my competitor when he had 
intended to give me the business. 

We all spend more or less money each year advertising 
our business, but our greatest advertisement is a complete 
stock of goods and a bunch of congenial clerks who are 
working in perfect harmony with their employer. 


WORKING FOR GOOD ROADS. 
BY 8S. RB. FRAZEE, VINITA, OKLA. 


To me this subject means much, and certainly it has a 
broad meaning when it comes down to the Hardware trade 
of the country, and as well it means much to all merchants 
in every line and to every person in the whole country. 

There is nothing, in my mind, that will benefit this State 
and this country as much as will a system of making good 
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roads and keeping them good. I believe the attention of 
every one should be directed toward the making of good 
roads. We fellows striving for a living by selling Hardware 
in the country towns, or I might say in the towns that are 
depending upon the country trade, cannot think of one thing 
that means more to our trade than good roads. There cannot 
be too high an estimation put on the value of good roads 
to any town or community. Some may differ from me on 
this, but I can assure you that I am a firm believer of 
this fact. 

Now some of you may think from the way I speak that 
I am from a town that depends entirely upon country busi- 
ness, but I can assure you I am not. I am from the best 
city in the great State of Oklahoma. As I heard a toast- 
master say a few nights ago, “I live in the best town in the 
best county, in the best State in this great United States.” 
I depend upon all classes of business. 


Effect on Customers, 


A saying that I hear often and sometimes from mer- 
chants is a good illustration at this time: “ What don’t come 
to-day will come to-morrow.” Is this true? No, it is not 
true in any sense of the word, but you will find it more true 
when it comes to town business than country business, and 
I believe this is more on account of roads than the weather 
or anything else. I can cite you a few instances where I 
know I have lost a customer through his not being able to 
get to town on a particular day on account of bad roads, or 
I might say impassible roads, and of course there are many 
sales lost in the same way that we never know anything 
about. 

Only a few days ago one of my customers from the North 
said to me: “Sam, vou missed the sale of a Studebaker 
Wagon to me a few days ago on account of the roads being 
so bad that I was unable to reach Vinita, and had to go to 
Edna, Kan., for it.” Of course, in this case what was my 
loss was a Kansas merchant’s gain, but nevertheless, i 
missed the business on account of the roads. What do they 
mean to us? What are good roads for? 

Good roads at all times would without doubt protect us 
on many a sale that we do not get to-day because that cus- 
tomer, intending to buy to-day, would not be able to reach 
us. I repeat again, if you please, that there is nothing that 
means more to us than good roads; there is nothing that 
affects as many merchants as the roads, and good roads will 
help all and give us a more steady business every day in 
the year. 

I hope this association will go on record by instructing 
its Resolutions Committee to draft a resolution favoring 
every move toward improving the roads of this grand and 
good State and furnish a copy of this resolution to the 
proper committee at the Legislature at Guthrie. 


Are We Doing Our Part Toward Getting Good Roads? 


Now, my fellow Hardware merchants, this is where the 
question is put directly to us, and I am sure that there is not 
one here who would say yes to this question, but I will ven- 
ture to say that there is not one in 20 that has even so much 
as thought very much about it any more than to encourage 
some trustee or road commissioner to buy a bunch of Scrapers 
or Shovels and other things necessary for them to have in 
order to work the roads. 

How many have appealed to their county boards to do 
what they can toward building roads? 

How many have appealed to the trustees all over your 
county to do all they could toward getting the roads in 
their districts in good condition? 

How many have encouraged the Road Commissioners, 
who only get a very small pay for their services, in building 
the roads? 

How many have appealed to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to see if some sane legislation couldn’t be had for 
good roads? 

These. are the things that in my judgment should be 
looked after. I don’t believe as one of the representatives in 
our Legislature does, that we need a lot of high salaried 
engineers, in order that we may have good roads. 

I don’t believe that there should be a law forcing a heavy 
tax on some one who is not able to afford it, in order that 
some fellow who doesn’t pay any taxes might have better 
roads to travel over, as does one of our representatives. 

I don’t believe in macadamized roads across the State 
in each direction as one of our representatives in the Leg- 
islature does, but I do believe in some sane legislation that 
will give us good roads. 

Now the question is, “ What can we do to promote this 
and get good roads?” I don’t feel that I am competent to 
say, and I don’t believe that any man does, but I do be- 
lieve that it is\every man’s duty to do all that he can with 
the proper officials to get a law that will build and work our 
roads 

Oem -—S—~™ 


Hager Bros., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., have sold their stock 
of Hardware to the Stoughton Hardware Company, 
Stoughton, Wis., which has removed it to that place. 
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AN EFFECTIVE METHOD OF DISPLAYING 
BRASS GOODS. 


HANDSOME and striking display of Steam, Water 
and Gas Brass Goods may be made by setting up an 
assortment of such articles on racks made of lengths of 
iron pipe set up and fitted together in a workmanlike 
manner, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
goods should be affixed in positions similar to those which 
they would occupy in actual use. 

The firm of Johnson & Mandeville, Newark, N. J., 
makes a specialty of supply lines, and has recently taken 
effective measures to enforce this fact upon the public 
mind. One method employed was to make a window dis- 
play along the above mentioned lines. The articles at- 


Brass Goods Set Up on Pipe Rack. 


tached to the rack ineluded Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Gas 
Cocks, Faucets, Oil and Grease Cups, Automatic Com- 
pression Grease Cups, all sorts of Lubricators and an 
extensive variety of Valves, including Globe, Gauge and 
Radiator, Air Valves, Gate Valves, &c. The display was 
a novel one and attracted a great deal of attention. Above 
it was hung the following lettered sign: 


This is the Line for which we 
are Headquarters: 


Pipe; Cast Iron, Malleable and Bronze 
Fittings; Valves and Packing; Pulleys; 
Hangers ; Belting and Shafting. 


In addition to the central feature of the window, it 
also included a number of heavy Cast Iron Fittings, 
Valves, &c., and a quantity of Malleable Iron Reducers 
for gas and water work, all joined together in graduated 
lines. In connection with the pipe rack and the goods 
attached it may be suggested that such an arrangement 
would afford a very neat and effective method of sampling 
the line inside the store as well as in the window. 

——— +--+ oe 


Joseph Van Cleft of the firm of Joseph Van Cleft & 
Co., Newburg, N. Y., has made arrangements to retire 
from the Hardware business, and the store will be taken 
over by L. A. Van Cleft, or disposed of to other parties 
with whom negotiations are pending. The principal 
reeson for retiring from the Hardware line is the in- 
creasing duties of Mr. Van Cleft as president of the 
Columbus Trust Company. He entered the Hardware 
business at Middletown, N. Y., in 1852, remaining there 
three years, when he went to New York City where he 
was employed for five years. After two years in the 
West he went to Newburg, forming a partnership with 
J. C. 8. Hardenburgh. Later, he purchased his partner’s 
interest, and subsequently removed to other quarters. 
In 1888 Mr. Van Cleft built the large and handsome 
building occupied by the firm on Broadway, and has since 
been conducting business at this address. 


The Hardware establishment of H. D. Lewis, Burton, 
Neb., has been destroyed by. fire. 
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Ontario Retail Hardware and Stove Association. 


For an association less than three years old, the annual convention of the Ontario Retail Hardware and 
Stove Dealers’ Association, held at Hamilton, Ont. on Feb. 9, 10 and 11, was a notable success, nearly 200, or 


two-thirds of the membership, being in attendance. 


The exhibit feature was taken up for the first time, and in 
response to the invitation sent out 34 manufacturing firms sent displays of their goods. 


Both exhibitors and retail- 


ers were well pleased with this feature, and the exhibits are certain to be more numerous at the next convention. 


The convention was called to order on Tuesday after- 
noon by J. R. Hambly, Barrie, president. After S. H. 
Alexander, representing the Entertainment Committee of 
the Hardware manufacturing and jobbing interests of 
Hamilton had delivered a brief welcome, Mr. Hambly 
presented his annual address, in part, as follows: 


President’s Address. 


As we look back to less than three years ago, when a 
few of the retail merchants of Ontario met for the first time 
to consider organization, and realize the extent to which it 
has grown since then, it goes to prove that we are deriving 
direct benefits. 

During the past year the representatives of the jobbers 
have become very much interested in our association. They, 
along with the jobbers and the manufacturers, realize we are 
here to stay in order to look after our own rights. I do not hesi- 
tate to state, on account of the existence of our association, 
that a more friendly feeling exists to-day between the re- 


have a tendency to show to the community in which we 
reside that we are above selling goods that will not give value 
for the amount invested. This class of trade will be remem- 
bered and appreciated by the better class of customers. 


Traveling Men as Honorary Members. 

A large percentage of the traveling representatives of 
the jobbers and manufacturers are honorary members of the 
Hardware associations in the United States, and take an 
active interest in helping to make the associations a success. 
Under no consideration would they think of shutting the 
association doors against these gentlemen. I hope before 
this convention closes you will decide to accept as honorary 
members any Hardware travelers who may desire to become 
members. These gentlemen, from the very nature of their 
duties, should be a prolific source of increasing our member- 
ship, and I therefore trust you will decide to admit them. 


Secretary's Report. 
Secretary Wrigley, Toronto, in his report, said the 
best proof that the association was growing in member- 
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tailer and the jobbers and manufacturers. They realize the 
fact that meeting together and exchanging ideas makes us 
better business men and better qualified to conduct our bus- 
iness on a proper basis. The more carefully we study our 
business and endeavor to conduct it on a proper basis, the 
more we are impressed not only with the dignity it bears 
but its tendency to educate and elevate. 


Competitors Should Be Friendly. 

There is no sense in the theory that two men in the same 
line of business should be unfriendly; there are many sound 
reasons why they should be friendly, and our association has 
been the means of creating a friendship between our fellow 
Hardwaremen that could not have been brought about in 
any other way. The good-will of our fellow business asso- 
ciate should be just as desirable as the good-will of our cus- 
tomers and friends. We will always find some who believe 
that competition must be a war of hatred between man and 
man. We, as members of this association, know differently, 
and in meeting from time to time and becoming better ac- 
quainted, we learn that the other fellow is just as good as 
we are. 

Encroaching on the Hardwareman. 


Among the many dealers in merchandise the Hardware- 
man is the most honorable in many respects, as he is the 
last one to encroach upon other lines. We see: to-day dry- 
goods stores, grocery stores and others with Hardware upon 
their shelves; we often find wholesale drygoods stores offer- 
ing certain lines of Hardware for sale. 

How are we to overcome this competition? By becom- 
ing better acquainted with each other and working to- 
gether; Hardware merchants in the same town buying goods 
together, and if possible finding out where the goods are 
manufactured and supplied to merchants outside the Hard- 
ware trade. Should not we, as Hardware merchants, be 
true to the jobbers and manufacturers that are true to us? 

We must not try to meét this class of trade with cheap 
goods, but talk quality, emphasize worth, cut loose from 
cheap, trashy goods. Profit lies in selling good goods, and 
it will build up a reputation that will be lasting, and will 
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ship and prestige was the greatly increased number of 
successful firms in the larger towns and cities which had 
become affiliated with it. In spite of a year of depres- 
sion and with absolutely no money spent for organization 
purposes the association was able to report a satisfactory 
increase in membership and an increased balance in the 
treasury. 
Local Organizations. 


Mr. Wrigley said that what was good provincially was 
good locally, and the success of the fine local associations 
in Ottawa, Barrie and other places should encourage the 
formation of other local and district associations, partic- 
ularly in New Ontario. Apart from price arrangements, 
which the laws prevent the association from touching, 
much valuable work can be done in local organizations. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


He stated that the coming year ought to see something 
accomplished as a result of the investigation of the prob- 
lem of mutual fire insurance. Present provincial laws 
allow the formation of farm mutual companies but pre- 
vent “mercantile and manufacturing” companies from 
being formed except upon payment of a $10,000 deposit. 
The secretary was assured that if the association ap- 
proached the legislature with a request that the words 
“mereantile and manufacturing” be struck out of the 
insurance act it could count upon the active support of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Convention Committees. 


President Hambl¥ appointed the following Committee 
ou Resolutions: E. Brockleband, Jr., Arthur; S. L. 
Adolph, Listowel; Frank Taylor, Carleton Place, and 
Mr. Bailes, Oshawa. 
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On nominations the following committee was ap- 
pointed: J. S. Willoughby, Cookstown; W. D. McPher- 
son, Prescott; F. A. Hoar, Barrie; J. E. Westcott, Ailsa 
Craig; F. W. Jeffery, Midland, and H. W. Bennett, 
Gananoque. . 


Executive Committee’s Report. 

The Executive Committee reported that the form 
letters used by the members of the association to collect 
bad accounts had proved most successful at a minimum 
of expense. Mention was made of an offer received from 
the Wisconsin Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to place insurance among the members. It had to 
be declined, however, as the insurance companies had 
secured legislation preventing merchants from forming 
mutual fire companies. An effort will now be made to 
amend the iaw. 

It was stated that the number of complaints received 
against jobbers and manufacturers selling to consumers 
was decreasing in proportion to the growing strength of 
the association. 

The committee reported that it had been unable to 
induce the wholesalers to pay the charge for cartage from 
warehouse to freight shed at point of shipment, and 
had also failed to induce the Paint manufacturers to dis- 
continue marking second grade lead as “No. 1.” Action 
on these matters was recommended. 

Subsequently the Executive Committee was instruct- 
ed again to demand that the jobbers and manufacturers 
pay the cartage charges at the shipping end. Also that 
it repeat its demand for a new system of marking white 
lead, and failing a satisfactory reply to ask for legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Profit in Handling Mixed Paints. 

Robert Munro, geperal manager of the Canada Paint 
Company, Montreal, delivered an address on “ Why 
Mixed Paints Are More Profitable to Handle Than Lead 
and Oil.” Mr. Munro said that the chief reason Mixed 
Paints were a success was because of the value of the 
vehicles and the great skill with which they are used. 
He believed that merchants could look forward with full 
confidence to handling Mixed Paints with greater profit 
than lead and oil because the people wanted them and the 
manufacturers were endeavoring to meet these wants 
and the growing demand. 

Visits to Manufacturing Plants. 

On Wednesday morning the members in a body visited 
the B. Greening Wire Company’s and the Canada Screw 
Company’s plants; on Thursday morning the factories of 
the Canada Steel Goods Company, Canadian Tool & 
Shovel Company and the Canadian Drawn Steel Com- 
pany, and on Friday morning a fair delegation remained 
to see the Hamilton Steel & Iron Company’s blast fur- 
nace and rolling mills in operation. A carload of mem- 
bers were also taken to London on Friday to inspect 
the Enamel Ware works of the McClary Mfg. Company. 


Travelers Admitted to Membership. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to admit 
Hardware travelers as honorary members for a fee of 
$1 a year. It was also decided to offer a prize to the 
traveler and another to the member who secured the 
most new members during the ensuing year. 

Thursday afternoon was given up to an open session, 
to which the representatives of the manufacturing and 
jobbing houses were invited. Addresses were delivered 
by Colonel Gartshore, McClary Mfg. Company, London; 
M. Howell, Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio; 
Cc. C. Ballantyne, Sherwin-Williams Company, Montreal]; 
W. H. Gerke, Martin-Senour Company, Montreal; W. G. 
Francis, Benjamin Moore Company, Toronto; A. A. 
Briggs. London; J. H. Rowe, Dunnville; W. G. Scott, 
Mount Forest; A. Dolph, Preston; J. H. McRae, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Montreal, and others, the ex- 
change of ideas being equally beneficial to manufacturers 
and retailers. e 


Election of Officers. 
The officials chosen for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 
Prestpent, D. Brocklebank, Arthur. 
First Vicr-Presipent, A. Ballantyne, Brantford. 
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SECOND VICF-PRESIDENT, M, S, Madole, Napanee. 
TREASURER, Jobn Caslor, Toronto, 
SECRETARY, Weston Wrigley, Toronto. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER.—J. R. Hambly, Barrie; J. W. Peart, 
St. Mary’s; R. C. Chown, Belleville; D, Cinnamon, Lindsay ; 
H, A. Morgan, Peterboro, and M. Weichel, Elmira. 
Auprrors.—J. W. Peacock, Toronto, and W. J. Bruce, West 
Toronto. 


Banquet Tendered to the Members. 


On Wednesday night the Hardware manufacturing 
and jobbing interests of Hamilton tendered the members 
of the association a banquet. About 250 persons sat 
down to what undoubtedly was the most interesting and 
enjoyable social event in the history of the Hardware 
trade in Canada, Robert Hobson, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, was toastmaster, and 
addresses were delivered by President Hambly, Vice- 
President Madole, Secretary Wrigley, F. C. Lariviere, 
Cyrus Birge, president of the Canada Screw Company; 
Col. J. B. MacLean, publisher of Hardware and Metal, 
and others. Colonel MacLean in complimenting the asso- 
ciation on its steady growth, commended the broad and 
unselfish lines upon which it was being built, and com- 
pared this with a previous and unsuccessful attempt to 
organize the trade on a basis of getting an extra percen- 





tage on goods bought by members. 


The Exhibitors. 
The following is a list of the exhibitors at the con- 


vention : 


D, Maxwell & Sons, St. Mary’s. 

Taylor, Forbes Co., Guelph. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Canadian Hart Wheels, Ham- 
ilton. 

EB. C, Atkins & Co., Hamilton. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Montreal. 

Pittsburgh Perfect Fence Co., 
Hamilton. 

Frost Wire Fence Co., Hamil- 
ton. 

Canadian Wire Fence Co., 
Hamilton, 

Banwell-Hoxie Co., Hamilton. 

8. E. Bowser Co., Toronto. 

Canadian Wire Goods Co., 
Hamilton. 

Johns-Manville Co., Toronto. 

Dowswell Mfg. Co., Hamilton. 

Standard Paint Co., Montreal. 


F. W. Bird Co., Hamilton. 
Brantford Roofing Co., Brant- 
ford. 
Metallic Roofing Co., Toronto. 
Jones Register Co., Toronto, 
National Cash Register Co., 
Toronto, 
Supreme Heating Co., Welland. 
Heming Mfg. Co., Montreal. 
Canada Paint Co., Montreal. 
Gurney-Tilden Co., Hamilton. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Windsor. 
Dover Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 
Moffat Stove Co., Weston. 
Allith Mfg. Co., Hamilton. 
Odorless Closet Co., Hamilton. 
Hamilton & Toronto Sewer 
Pipe Co., Hamilton. 
Brandram-Henderson Co., 
Montreal. 
Shurley & Deitrich, Galt. 





Most of the exhibitors distributed souvenirs to the 
retailers who visited the convention. 


Convention Notes. 

Hamilton is the Hardware manufacturing city of Can- 
ada, having a blast furnace and about 20 Hardware fac- 
tories besides one jobbing house. These united in making 
the social features, the banquet and theater party, a suc- 
cess, and provided special cars to carry the members 
from factory to factory where the processes of drawing 
Wire, making Nails and Screws, stamping Shovels, &c., 
were studied by the visiting Hardwaremen. 


Thée hotel where the convention was held was over- 
crowded, and a hall will be secured for next year. The 
three Barrie Hardwaremen slept and ate together, the 
New Liskeard delegation of two occupied the same berth 
on the train and the same bed in the hotel, and numer- 
ous other instances of a similar nature were reported to 
show the friendly feeling existing among the members, 
even though competitors for business in the same town. 


For next year’s convention invitations were received 
from Montreal, Toronto, Peterboro, London and Hamil- 
ton. The Executive Committee will announce their choice 
shortly after considering the advantages of the various 
places. It is likely that a summer excursion of Ontario 
Hardwaremen to Montreal will be arranged, a low rate 
to be secured and the members to be invited to take their 
wives along. 


Much regret was expressed at the unavoidable ab- 
sence of R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron 
Age, he having been invited to attend as a special guest. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A RETAIL HARDWARE BUSINESS. 


In opening the Question Box discussion on Tuesday 
evening, F. C. Lariviere, Montreal, who efficiently pre- 
sided over this department of the convention’s work, de- 
livered an able address on “ How to Conduct a Retail 
Hardware Business.” We give the following extracts 
from his practical and suggestive address: 


I have been asked before the opening of the Question 
Box to say a few words on “ How to Conduct a Retail Hard- 
ware Business.” Not wishing to take very much time with 
this question, on which volumes could be written, I will 
confine myself to two important questions. 

1. The profits that can be obtained over the cost of goods. 

2. The causes of failure in business. 


Frequent Turning of Stock. 

I have before me a very striking illustration which I 
think is so plain and so clear that every one of you will be 
interested. It is a_ well- 
known fact that the oftener 
the stock is turned over the 
more profitable is the busi- 
ness, and profits accrue very 
rapidly. 

Let us suppose an invest- 
ment in stock of $100 and 
the margin of profit 20 per 
cent. on cost. 

If turned over five times 


during 10 years that $100 
would produce $148.83 of 
gross profit. 

If 10 times during 10 
years, $510,16. 

If 20 times during 10 


years, $3733.60. 

If turned over 40 times 
during 10 years, or every 
three months, $146,870.74. 

You at once see the pro- 
ductive difference of each different case which I have no 
doubt no one of you at first sight realized. This principle 
laid down, I believe the interest of the retailer is to limit 
his business or stock on hand to the goods that are most 
salable and carry a very small quantity of goods of which 
the demand is slight, and applying the same principle in 
fixing the selling price it can be seen that it is a better pay- 
ing proposition to sell on a margin of 10 per cent. goods 
that can be turned over once a month, rather than sell twice 
a year goods at 50 per cent. profit. 

Business a Battle. 

Business is like a man-of-war bounded for a port called 
Success. You have heard that more than once. Haye you 
realized that you cannot go forward in the business game 
unless you fight, and you cannot permanently succeed unless 
you continue to fight. The retail Hardware business to-day 
is really a long-drawn-out battle from start to finish. The 
business battle is the case of the survival of the fittist. Any 
time you are caught napping with your hands down, you are 
liable to get hit, and the referee may count 10 and out. 
Keeping everlastingly at it is the cost of the victory. 

If You Expect to Win in the Game of Business 

see that you lead. There should, however, be no such thing 
as enmity in business or hatred of your rival, only that gen- 
uine. pleasure of honorably beating your competitor in the 
game or contest. To outclass a business competitor should 
bring that feeling of gratification that we all experience 
when we outclass a rival in any other game. If our heart 
is in the game, if we really love it, we find much pleasure in 
studying the various points, even though we are sometimes 
forced to accept a temporary setback or defeat. 

You are all aware that net profits are the result of every 
move you make. There are practices that will increase net 
profit more quickly than others, and among them are good 
buying and watching investment in every line. 

Good Buying 

is not merely securing lowest prices. I believe the merchant 
who secures a fair price in a short time so that he has 
plenty of time to devote to the selling of his goods and the 
superintendence of his store is a better buyer than the mer- 
chant who gets the extra 2% or 5 per cent., but in doing that 
uses so much of his time that the sales department is neg- 
lected. 





F. C. LARIVIERE. 


Tieing Up Capital Needlessly. 

Numerous are the merchants who neglect the watching 
of investments in every line, yet of all means of producing 
net profits there is nothing so important as watching every- 
where your investment. Your sales go up and down with 
the number of items you offer for sale, not with increase 
or decrease in the quantities you own of the various items. 
To own a six weeks’ supply when a two weeks’ supply 
would carry you safely you have needlessly tied up so much 
of your capital as is represented by the excess of four 
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weeks’ supply. On that amount of the excess you lose not 

only the interest in itself and the cost of the storage, but 

also the loss of the profit you could have earned on other 

goods which might have been purchased with that amount. 
Store Policy. 

To be successful each store must have a policy, and in 
all of the departments must be seen at a glance the policy 
of the house. One of the best I know is to sell reliable 
goods at reasonable price, and give satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer at whatever cost may be. 

Reciprocity of treatment with great efficiency as its prime 
motive will increase the interest of the customer in the busi- 
ness, and will also increase the efficiency of the staff and 
create a friendly and favorable mental attitude. 

The gross returns of profits insured by a sale should be 
only secondary consideration. The good name of a firm is 
oftener of much greater importance than the capital it may 
dispose of. 

What Is a Fair Profit? 

Is it reasonable to complain about low prices? If they 
are too low they should be promptly put up. It is better to 
refuse orders than to take them at unprofitable prices. Let 
the other fellow have them. When a tradesman is doing 
everything possible to buy economically and work systemat- 
ically, he can be fairly well assured that work which is un- 
profitable to him will not do his competitor much good. Vol- 
ume of trade is not important unless it has profit-making 
quality. Better a small turnover on a profitable basis than 
big returns, which are swallowed by wages and other ex- 
penses. 

Slaughtering Prices. 

A fair profit-yielding price is not a thing that one needs 
to apologize for. The man who is always professing reason 
for selling at the low cost, by his action proclaims himseif 
either a knave or fool. We know men who have played the 
“slaughtered price” game for years. There is no stability 
in their business. ‘Their trade is casual. A buyer rarely 
returns. Their word cannot be relied on. 

It is different with the man who makes no secret that he 
is in business for profit. Even though we sometimes cannot 
pay his prices, we are compelled to respect him for his frank- 
ness. We can trust him when he does alter prices to clear 
slow-moving stock. 

Room for Difference of Opinion 

In discussing prices it is well to remember that there is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a fair profit. A person of sound judgment who knows 
the requirements of his district and is able to anticipate and 
gauge its requirements, may make more profit at 30 per cent. 
than another man at 50 per cent. 

He knows there will be demand for particular goods at 
each season of the year. He has them in stock. He does 
not wait until the demand is in full swing before he orders. 
He meets it as soon as it arises, gets his goods off quickly, 
and finishes with bare shelves. 

His competitor has to refuse orders he knows are wanted 
and finishes the season with stock in hand that has to be 
sacrificed or carried over until next season. 


Running Business Is Not an Eight-Hour Job. 


The business man must be continually alert. Many a one 
owes more to the schemes elaborated in the quiet evening 
than to the work done with his hands in the shop. In 
thought he repeats the day’s transactions, checks his work 
and his men’s work, calculates, perchance, the profit he has 
made on sales, discovers where mistakes have been made and 
then anticipates the morrow’s tasks, plans the work for the 
men, takes mental stock of his surrounding endeavors ‘to 
foresee the probable effect of current events and market con- 
ditions on the trade of the future. This cannot be done so 
well in working hours when the busy man is constantly in 
demand to deal with details. 


Lack of Energy and Ability Responsible. 


To lack of capital is attributed over 50 per cent. of 
the total number of failures. I believe this is much over 
the reality, for many prefer to attribute to lack of capital 
the cause of failure rather than their own administration. 
I have studied and had occasion to investigate many fail- 
ures, and I have found that when in the first years of busi- 
ness with no capital a merchant had succeeded in making a 
capital of $3000, $5000 or $8000, he thought he was rich 
and began to pay less attention to business. He became a 
little more extravagant in personal expenses, and, above all, 
less attentive to customers, leaving it to his clerks to look 
after their wants. 

This departure has the most fatal effect on the staff, for 
the moment the owner of a business lacks energy, stability 
and punctuality the whole of the staff follow suit. Hence 
capital is wiped out, and the man fails and attributes to lack 
of capital his lack of energy and ability. 

Inexperience and incompetence count for a very large 
share, and I am greatly surprised at this, as this is surely 
one of the absolute qualifications of a successful trader, and 
I believe no jobber or manufacturer should grant credit to 
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& man in business who is incompetent, and this is one of the 
easiest things to find out. 


Profiting by Each Other’s Experience. 

Then, again, as we are following the same highway, let 
us profit by one another’s experience. Let us rise above that 
miserable spirit of jealousy and suspicion toward our breth- 
ren, Instead of criticizing, running down and slandering 
even our ccmpetitors, let us say to ourselves that we are in 
a position to imitate them, that competition is open to all. 
True, there will be only one at the head of the list, but it 
remains, nevertheless, for us to labor steadily, and to do our 
very best to get there, so that if we fail in our efforts it 
will be no fault of ours. 


The Main Cause of Mest Failures. 

A casual observation of what is going on, especially in 
large cities, will suffice to convince us that the main cause of 
most failures is to be found in the peculiarities of those who 
fail rather than in the conditions against which they had to 
contend. Study the methods of those who succeed, and you 
will find that they are taking to their work with no faint 
heart, that they are not carried away by the pleasures of 
society, outdoor sports, and the theater or similar amuse- 
ments. 3 

I do not mean that one should refrain from all such 
pastimes, but they should occupy only a secondary place in 
our minds and occupations, for no one can hope to get along 
in the world without concentrating all his energies toward 
the attainment of the object he has in view. In this respect 
the same rules apply as regards business, and as regards the 
trades. 

Before starting in any business one should make himself 
acquainted with all its details, with the various uses of all 
the goods offered for sale, as well as with their value. Do 
not be afraid to accumulate too much information, but work 
on earnestly and steadily, picking up all available data as 
you go along, and finding out where the various wares can 
be procured to the best advantage. 


Punctuality and Perseverance. 


In my opinion to fee] that’one has done his whole duty 
should be sufficient inducement to act as aforesaid. The 
sense cf duty brings along with it steady habits and puhc- 
tuality. Never fail to keep an engagement for punctuality 
is the mainstay of business success. 

Many persons of ordinary ability and without any other 
assistance than their knowledge of business conditions in 
their particular trade, owe to their perseverance, their punc- 
tuality and their economy, achievements far exceeding their 
hopes. It follows that we should never feel discouraged, but 
resolutely face all difficulties and use them as stepping stones 
toward the desired goal, for what seems unattainable to-day 
may be easy of accomplishment to-morrow. 


Cultivate Uprightness and Honesty, 


which are indispensable to success, always keep your word. 
Never make a statement without being positive that it is 
true, and should you find out afterward that you were mis- 
taken, do not hesitate to acknowledge your error. By doing 
80, you will retain the confidence not only of your customers, 
but that of your jobbers as well. All I have said may be 
summed up in one word, “ character.” 


Business Not a Pastime. 

Eeonomy is another indispensable quality, for as you 
are all aware extravagance is the most frequent cause of 
failure. I refer to that kind of extravagance developed by 
meetings and junketings with friends, which keep one away 
from his work and desk. This truth is so generally ad- 
mitted. that it seems useless to insist upon it. I challenge 
contradiction when I say that business is not pastime, but 
a means of acquiring a fortune, or at least a competency, and 
that a merchant’s aim should be to reap great profits from 
his trade, not only for the benefit of himself and family, but 
for the benefit of his employees as well. 


BookKeeping Key to Success. 

A branch of work to which, as a rule, merchants do not 
give enough attention, is bookkeeping. If you only realized 
the variety of information and data which may be obtained 
from a proper system of accounting even as regards a smal! 
retailer, you would not think of practicing that false economy 
of which so many are guilty. What could be more useful than 
to realize the amount of one’s sales or purchases, of one’s 
stock, assets and liabilities. At any rate, you acknowledge 
that if you only had once a month all this data you would 
be better posted .as to the real condition of affairs and in a 
better position to push matters to a satisfactory culmination, 
for bookkeeping is the key to success. 

—_——_3--o—__—. 


THE Centerville Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated in Centerville, S. D., with a capital stock of 
$15,000, and will carry Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
lions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column, 


RICHMOND CEDAR Works, Richmond, Va.: Circulars 
illustrated in natural colors referring to Matchless, Ma- 
jestic and Typhoon Washing Machines and Steel Frame 
Ice Cream Freezers. 


PORCELAIN ENAMELING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, She- 
boygan, Wis.: Catalogue relating to a line of Enameled 
Ware. 

WasasH Screen Door Company, Commercial National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.: Stove Board catalogue for 
1909, showing Boards in four styles of finish. 


Wesster Mrc. Company, 88 Reade street, New York: 
Catalogue with revised price-list relating to Gilbert Wood 
Split Pulleys, various styles of which are shown. 


HENDEE Mre. Company, Springfield, Mass.: 1909 cat- 
alogue illustrating and describing electric belt drive In- 
dian Motorcycles. 

JOSEPH Drxon CRUCIBLE CoMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.: 
Booklet entitled “ Lubricating the Motor,” dealing with 
the lubrication of different parts of Motor Cars, Motor 
Boats and Motor Cycles. 


L. W. LUELLEN, 27 State street, Boston, Mass., New 
York office, 115 Broadway: Catalogue illustrating and 
describing the Luellen Cup and Water Vendor, for use 
in schools, parks, department stores, &c. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia Pa.: Illustrated de- 
seriptive catalogue of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Tools and Supplies, Poultry Supplies, &c. 

Evitt Mre. Company, Ashland, Ohio: Booklet devoted 
to a line of Reliable Lifting Jacks in sizes from 1 to 10 
tons, adapted to a wide range of uses. 

St. Louis WasH Boarp Company, 1445-1449 North 
Second street, St. Louis, Mo.: Illustrated booklet relating 
to Spiral Crimp Brass Wash Boards. 


Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 1909 price-list 
relating to Nuts, Bolts, Bed Screws, Hook Bolts, Eye 
Bolts, Nutted Staples and Plow Clamps, Rivets, Axle 
Clips, Boxwood, Ivory and Folding Rules, Belt Fasteners, 
&e. Tables give information in regard to weights of 
Coach Screws, Carriage Bolts, Iron, &c.; also contents 
of full kegs and cases of Bolts, Coach and Lag Screws. 


ZIMMERMAN Mrc. Company, Auburn, Ind.: Catalogues 
relating to Automobiles and Carriages and folder devoted 
to Monarch Windmills, 


Dover Stampine & Mre. Company, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Catalogue No. 33, of more than 200 pages, devoted to 
Plain and Retinned Stamped Ware, Japanned and Pieced 
Tinware, Black and Galvanized Sheet Steel Ware and 
Kitchen Furnishing Goods. A separate booklet covers the 
company’s line of Automobile and Motor Boat Special- 
ties. 

Wire Goops Company, Worcester, Mass.: Discount 
sheet No. 28, February, 1909, applying to the company’s 
catalogue No. 6, supplements April, 1908, and February, 
1909. ; 

Boston Pressep Metat Company, Worcester, Mass. : 
Catalogue illustrating and describing the Osborne Blind, 
Casement and Transom Adjusters. 


Cuar.tes Ross & Son Company, 148-156 Classon ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Catalogue No. 4, devoted to Dry 
Mixing and Grinding Machinery, for handling all kinds of 
dry materials. 


CHANDLER & FarQuHAR Company, 34-38 Federal 
street, Boston, Mass.: Booklet devoted to a partial list of 
Art Crafters’ Tools and Supplies, carried in stock by the 
company. 

—_-e—__ 


Lee O. Burcu has succeeded to the Hardware business 
of Burch & Ryan, Quincy, Mich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


A long step in advance was marked by the eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Hard- 


ware Association, held last week in Philadelphia. 


Chief among many causes of congratulation was the re- 


markable growth of the organization during the past year, in which period it has more than trebled in size, its 


scope being enlarged to embrace three adjoining States. 


Close to 500 paid up members are now enrolled, of 


whom an unusually large proportion attended the convention and participated in the business sessions, which 


were held every afternoon. 


On Wednesday and Thursday there were about 300 at the meetings, and fully 
half that number were present at the closing session. 


The proceedings were of undoubted interest to all and 


were directed in a masterly manner by the able officers of the association. 


The headquarters of the convention were at the luxu- 
rious Bellevue-Stratford, a hostelry of national reputa- 
tion and recognized as a business and social center of the 
city. The formal meetings were held in the famous 
Clover room, and everything possible was done by the 
hotel management to promote the convenience and com- 
fort of the Hardwaremen. At the First Regiment Ar- 
mory, perhaps half a mile from the hotel, was held the 
first Hardware show which has been attempted by the 
‘Pennsylvania association. That it was an unqualified 
success will be apparent from the imposing list of ex- 
hibitors given below. 

Almost the first thing to meet the eye of visitors in 
Philadelphia last week was a big white electric sign 


reading 
WELCOME—P. R. H. A. 


There were two of these signs on the great City Hall 
tower, which rises above Broad street, one facing north, 
one south, and they could be seen for many blocks. The 
signs meant something. For the perfection of all arrange- 
ments, for the success of the Hardware exhibit and for 
numerous delightful and profitable entertainment fea- 
tures, credit must be accorded to the liberality and care- 
fully organized efforts of the local trade—manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers—who justly claim that Philadelphia 
is one of the most important Hardware centers of the 
country. And not content with what they had done this 
year, these hospitable and public-spirited citizens extended 
to the association an invitation to come again in 1910, 
so cordial and so unmistakably sincere that it was enthu- 
siastically accepted by unanimous vote. 


Local Committees. 

Upon F. C. Goodwin, as director, fell perhaps the brunt 
of the local work connected with the exhibit and the 
general arrangements. He 
was actively assisted by R. 
L. Sheppard, Kinkerter & 
Sheppard Company; C. B. 
Lowber, Lowber Bros., and 
E. E. Pennewill. The gen- 
eral local committee .ap- 
pointed to co-operate with 
the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Association was 
made up as follows: C. W. 
Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. 
Company; J. H. Bonbright 
and W. B. Charlton, Sup- 
plee Hardware Company ; 
R. L. Sheppard, Kinkerter 
& Sheppard Company; C. ° 
B. Lowber, Lowber Bros. ; 
M. B. Taylor, Shields & 
Bro.; W. B. Parker, Bid- 
dle Hardware Company; Geo. Holmes, Chas. Ghris- 
key’s Sons; J. R. Griffith, Germantown Toot Works; H, J. 
Fueller, Abram Cox Stove Company; Mr. Purcell, Quaker 
City Rubber Company; T. James Fernley, C. W. Summer- 
field, secretary of the Merchants and Travelers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; G. A. Supplee and A. A. Miller, 
The Iron Age. J. H. Bonbright and T. J. Fernley were 
the leaders of the Entertainment Committee, being as- 
sisted by all the members of the General Committee. 
There was also a large Entertainment Committee of 
ladies, of which Mrs. F. C. Goodwin was chairman. . Sub- 


D. E, HIBNER. 





committees appointed from the above had charge of such 
matters as speakers, publicity, music, lighting, &c. 


Opening Session. 

If any one had any doubts as to the reanimation of 
the Pennsylvania Association, the efficiency of its officers 
and the complete success of the convention, they were 
entirely dispelled at the splendid opening session. At the 
fall of the gavel President Howe had before him at least 
twice as many members as ever attended such a meeting 
in that State before, and the number increased steadily, 





J. F. HOWE. 


W. P. LEWIS. 


until there were full 300 in the room. The occasion was 
naturally seized upon as a time of greeting and congratu- 
lation. 

A happy address of welcome was delivered by Edward 
S. Jackson, Miller Lock Company, president of the Hard- 
ware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia, who referred especially to the importance of 
the city as a Hardware center. 

W. W. Supplee. Supplee Hardware Company, was in- 
troduced as the dean of the Hardware trade. He was 
the first president of the National Hardware Association, 
the jobbers’ organization. In his remarks Mr. Supplee 
sketched the history of the association movement, telling 
something of his own efforts in that direction, and dwelt 
particularly on the importance of the jobbing distributor 
and the assistance which he renders to the retail mer- 
chant. 

TI. James Fernley, secretary of the National Hardware 
Association, then addressed the convention, speaking 
both as a Philadelphian and in his official capacity. He 
dwelt particularly on the fight against parcel post, in 
which he has been an active participant. Other local 
speakers were C. W. Summerfield, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ and Travelers’ Association, and F. C. Goodwin, 
head of the Local Committee, who made interesting an- 
nouncements regarding entertainment, &c. 


Association to Be Incorporated. 


The increased membership of the association, both 
present and prospective, and the growing importance of 
its finances have suggested the desirability of incorpora- 
tion. The recommendation of its officers that this action. 
be taken was indorsed by the convention. A complete new 
constitution and by-laws which had been drafted for the 
purpose of better meeting the requirements of the asso- 
ciation was also presented and adopted with slight altera- 
tions decided on after careful deliberation. 
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Affiliated States. 


A movement of much importance started during the 
past year has been the increase in the scope of the asso- 
ciation to include the adjoining States of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Conditions in these States are practically the same as in 
Pennsylvania, and, indeed, they are served by about the 
same jobbing houses. Those of their merchants, however, 
who have been interested in the association movement 
and desirous of lending it the weight of their support and 
participating in its advantages have not found sufficient 
encouragement for starting independent organizations. 
Many of them have accepted the invitation to affiliate 
with the Keystone State, and their support has been 
recognized by the election of vice-presidents from New 
Jersey and Maryland and provision for such an official 
from Delaware. 


From Other Associations. 


A telegram of greeting and congratulation was re- 
ceived from the Iowa Retail Hardware Association, con- 
temporaneously in session, and was duly answered. A 
telegraphic greeting was also received from Secretary 
Frank A. Bare of the Ohio Association. Secretary Corey 
of the National Retail Hardware Association and F. 
Alexander Chandler, Boston, a member of its Executive 
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Committee, were present as representatives of that body 
and the former gave acceptable information and sugges- 
tions on topics of national interest. Mr. Chandler, who 
is also a director of the New England Association, came 
directly from the Connecticut convention at Waterbury 
and was en route to the New York convention at Roch- 
ester. He made an informal address, showing his en- 
thusiasm for association work. H. P. King, Portland, 
Maine, another director of the New England Association, 
was also present. 


Prizes Awarded to Traveling Men. 

To stimulate traveling men to act as boosters for the 
association among the trade and urge their customers 
to take out membership, prizes were offered to the sales- 
men securing the largest number of new members during 
the year. These prizes were awarded at the opening ses- 
sion, the fortunate recipients being E. T. Raleigh, Lovell 
Mfg. Company; W. B. Charlton, Supplee Hardware Com- 
pany, and Mr. Montgomery, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. 

Convention Committees. 

The following committees served the convention by 
appointment of the president: 

Avpitine.—A. H. Kauffman, Lock Haven: 
Greensburg; H. T. Albee, Galeton. 

RESOLUTIONS —-8, 8. Bryan, Titusville; G, L. Moore, Browns- 
ville; Wm. Mendenhall, Montoursville ; G. Guy, Bradford; A. H. 
Kauffman, Lock Haven. 

Press.—S. C. Sheppard, Philadelphia; J. M. Dickson. New 
Castle; W. VY. Taylor, Allegheny. : 

L&GISLATION.—A. Kaiser, Philadelphia ; C, H, Miller, Hunt- 
ingdon ; Samuel McKnight, Allegheny; F. C. Goodwin, German- 
town. 

Nomrinations.—C. H. Miller, Huntingdon; A. W. Lieb, Wil- 
lHiamsport; R. L. Sheppard, Philadelphia; C. W. Scarborough, 
Pittsburgh ; G. V. Thompson, Mt. Jewett. 

Next PLacr oF MEETING.—Messrs. 
Hackett and Orr. 


E. E. Lyons, 


Taylor, Hoover, Gill, 
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C. B. Lowber, Lowber Bros., and R. L. Sheppard, Kin- 
kerter & Sheppard Company, both of Philadelphia, acted 
as sergeants-at-arms. 

Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, S. S. Bryan, chairman. 
made an able report covering matters of State and na- 
tional import which was adopted. In addition to the 
usual resolutions of thanks, appreciation, &c., the asso- 
ciation resolved against parcel post in any form; also 
against proposed State legislation shortening the game 
fish season. 

Opposition was also expressed to legislation requir- 
ing Paint manufacturers to print their formulas on their 
labels with legislation to prevent fraud, prohibit mis- 
branding and misrepresentation, and require statements 
of net weight and measures on packages was favored. 

The association resolved in favor of 1 cent letter post- 
age, development of inland water ways and good roads. 


Philadelphia Again Next Year. 


As stated in the introduction of this report, it was 
voted to return to Philadelphia again next year. C. W. 
Asbury and J. H. Bonbright, representing the local man- 
ufacturers and jobbers, addressed the convention at the 
final session, expressing the pleasure that had been felt 
in entertaining the association and cordially urging that 
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Philadelphia be chosen for next year’s meeting. They 
were followed by F. C. Goodwin, who, in spite of his 
arduous labors for many weeks past, declared that the 
local members would show that they could improve on 
this year’s arrangements if the association would come 
back to Philadelphia in 1910. He added that favored by 
this year’s experience, with better organization and 
larger numbers, the local members could handle the next 
convention without making such large demands on their 
generous manufacturing and jobbing friends. The vote 
to accept these cordial invitations was unanimously and 
enthusiastically carried. 


Mutual Insurance. 


Mutual insurance is a prominent feature of associa- 
tion work in Pennsylvania, the State and national com- 
panies having the same headquarters and the same execu- 
tive officers. As will be seen from the report of Secre- 
tary Lewis, the insurance feature has aided greatly in 
the growth of the State Hardware Association, and, in- 
deed, the results of the past year could not have been 
accomplished without such assistance. C. H. Miller, 
Huntingdon, president of the insurance companies, deliv- 
ered an interesting address, bringing out the benefits of 
mutual insurance to Hardwaremen and outlining the 
prosperous condition of the companies at the close of the 
year’s operations. 


Address of C. S. Davis. 


C. S. Davis. Oakland, Md., who was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the association from his State, favored the con- 
vention by delivering a brief, informal address, bringing 
out many practical methods of advertising and conduct- 
ing a Hardware business. Mr. Davis is well known for 
the originality and efficiency of his methods, and his 
helpful suggestions were listened to with much interest. 
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Salesmanship and Advertising. 


An extended address much enjoyed by the convention 
on the subject of business building and salesmanship 
was delivered by J. D. Kenyon of the Sheldon School, 
New York. Mr. Kenyon is a fluent and witty speaker, 
and his remarks were both entertaining and instructive. 

Two addresses on advertising embodying many sug- 
gestive ideas and practical illustrations were given by R. 
D. Baldwin, advertising manager of the Simonds Mfg. 
Company, and A. C. Hoffman, manager of the Outing 
Magazine and representative of the Quoin Club, an asso- 
ciation of professional advertising men. Mr. Hoffman’s 
subject was, “ What General Advertising Can Do for the 
Hardware Retailers.” 


Question Box. 


The great progress of the association during the past 
year made it incumbent upon the convention to devote 
much time to the consideration of matters relating to 
organization and general business. The programme also 
called for an unusual number of formal addresses on 
advertising and kindred subjects. For these reasons the 
question box with its large crop of questions of vital 
interest to Hardware merchants received somewhat less 
consideration than might have been desired. 

Matters relating to credits came in for the largest 
amount of attention, the subject being introduced by the 
request of some member for a form of lease on which 
large articles like Stoves could safely be sold on the de- 
ferred payment plan. The laws in the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania, as is well known, make it easy for unscrupulous 
persons to defraud the mercantile interests. 

Much information of value was given the members by 
S. S. Bryan, Titusville, who stated that he had posted 
himself by expensive experience on such matters, and in- 
vited any of those present to write to him for informa- 
tion. It was brought out that there is no such thing as a 
chattel mortgage in the State, and that most documents 
which merchants get their debtors to sign are worthless 
in law, although debtors do not always know this, and 
signing the paper usually increases their sense of obliga- 
tion. Many simply sell on open credit, but follow up col- 
lections closely. 

There was a general agreement that the trade are more 
careful in extending credits and more prompt in following 
up collections than a few years ago. Many reasons were 
given why it is bad policy to be lax with slow pay. It 
creates the idea that profits are unduly large, and really 
drives away trade because men who owe one merchant 
mere than they can pay will go elsewhere and buy for 
cash. The catalogue houses and department stores are 
educating the public to buy for cash, and merchants 
should at least get down to a business basis. 


Parcel Post. 


National Secretary Corey, who conducted the Ques- 
tion Box, talked at considerable length on Parcel Post, 
explaining to the members the present status of the 
question, outlining what has been done and is being done, 
and urging that action be taken both individually and 
as an association to prevent if possible the adoption of 
Senator Beveridge’s experimental measure which he re- 
garded as likely to have the effect of an entering wedge. 
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Attitude of the Express Companies. 

Mr. Corey stated that his personal investigations led 
him to believe that the principal argument in favor of 
parcel post was that it might tend to bring the express 
companies to terms. He stated, however, that no one 
had been able to discover any influence brought to bear 
or aggressive action taken by the express interests toward 
defeating parcel post legislation. 

Mr. Bryan called attention to a comprehensive edi- 
torial on the subject of express service appearing in the 
current week’s issue of The Iron Age. 


Legislative Questions. 


Legislative questions are always a bugbear in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and considerable attention is de- 
voted to them at every convention. In addition to mat- 
ters already referred to there was some discussion of 
the garnishee law, the effort to repeal the mercantile 
tax, the proposed shortening of the game fish season, &c. 
The members were fortunate in having the advice of 
A. 8. Moulthorp, Moulthorp Bros., Dubois, an alert mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and A. Kaiser, A. Kaiser & Bro., 
Philadelphia, who has devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to such matters. On some of these questions 
action was taken, as reported under the head of resolu- 
tions. 


Election of Officers. 


In its new president, D. E. Hibner, Dubois, the asso- 
ciation is fortunate in the selection of a genial, able and 
broad-gauged business man to whom the administration 
of its affairs may be intrusted with implicit confidence 
that the progress of the past year will be continued. The 
matter of the election of vice-presidents from affiliated 
States has been referred to elsewhere. Provision was 
made for a vice-president from Delaware, who will be 
elected by the Executive Committee. In accordance with 
the new constitution, the office of secretary is filled by 
the Executive Committee. A meeting was held after the 
close of the convention and Mr. Lewis was re-elected for 
the ensuing year. The following are the officers for the 
ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, D. EB. Hibner, Dubois. 

Vicre-PRESIDENT FOR PENNSYLVANIA, R, L. Sheppard, 


Philadelphia. 

Vice-PRESIDENT FoR NEw Jersey, C. E. Schroeder, At- 
lantie City. 

Vick-PRESIDENT FOR MARYLAND, C. S. Davis, Oakland. 

SrecrETARY-TREASURER, W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon. 

EXeEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, W. V. Taylor, Allegheny; A. 
W. Lieb, Williamsport; F. C. Goodwin, Germantown; J. 
F.. Howe, Freedom. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION, President Hib- 
ner, Secretary Lewis, Samuel McKnight, Allegheny. 


Entertainment. 


Many enjoyable features of entertainment were pro- 
vided by the local Hardware interests and others, special 
plans being made for the pleasure of the ladies, quite a 
number of whom participated in the trip to Philadelphia. 
The chief function was a smoker and supper, with vaude- 
ville, given by the Philadelphia manufacturers and job- 
bers at the Hotel Majestic, a palatial and fashionable 
resort of the city. This occurred the evening before the 
Lincoln centenary, an event which was used to give 
character to the occasion, handsome portraits of Lincoln 
being distributed by the management of the hotel. The 
affair was excellently conceived and handled and reflected 
great credit on the many gentlemen who contributed to 
its snecess. 

Other entertainment for the ladies included motor 
rides about the city, trips to points of historical interest 
and a theater party Friday afternoon. The musical teas 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford every afternoon were 
also much enjoyed. 

Wednesday evening representatives of the Bindley 
Hardware Company, James C. Lindsay Hardware Com- 
pany and the Stove & Range Company of Pittsburgh, all 
Pittsburgh houses, held a large theater party, after 
which the guests were given a supper by Mr. Boston of 
the American Wringer Company. 

Members received cards inviting them to visit the 
rooms of the Merchants’ and Travelers’ Association, and 
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were also tendered the courtesies of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia. 

Henry Disston & Sons, the Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc.; the Miller Lock Company, and 
the North Bros. Mfg. Company, five leading Philadelphia 
manufacturers, who have been acting together in ex- 
hibiting at the retail Hardware conventions this year, 
gave a delightful dinner at the Union League Club to 
the officers and Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association. 

An enjoyable feature of the convention was the sing- 
ing at the beginning of every meeting, the success of 
which was due to the spirited direction of C. E. Tobias, 
Philadelphia, proprietor of “The Tool Box.” Under his 
leadership popular and patriotic airs were heartily sung 
while the convention hall was filling up, thus enlivening 
a halJf hour which is often slow and stupid. Mr. Tobias 
also sang solos and entertained with monologues. Ap- 
preciation of his geniality was shown by the creation of 
the office of chief chorister, to which he was enthusiasti- 
eally elected. 


. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Much of the progress of the association during the 
past year has been due to the wise and devoted efforts 
of President J. F. Howe, Freedom. Starting under some- 
what doubtful auspices, his administration is an example 
of efficiency and accomplishment in the up-building of the 
association. Mr. Howe also proved himself an able and 
experienced presiding officer, combining ease and tact 
with firmness and clear-headed resource. In his annual 
address he referred to some of the problems which had 
to be faced last year and the methods of meeting them. 
Particular attention was paid to the matter of conduct- 
ing Hardware exhibits in connection with the conven- 
tions, the view being taken that association members 
should encourage exhibitors by placing orders with their 
representatives in charge. He also referred to jobbers 
selling consumers, a matter which has been constantly 
agitated in the association ever since its organization, 
and on which he called for concerted and decisive action. 
President Howe said, in part: 

I believe that it is self evident that at the present time 
our association is in a very flourishing condition, and in- 
stead of consuming time in going over the means which have 
brought this about, I believe it more profitable to look into 
the future and try to determine if the present methods— 
methods which have brought the success which we now enjoy 
—will be sufficient in the future to perpetuate our organi- 
zation and increase its efficiency. 

The great majority of our present membership is new. 


They were induced to join because our secretary or some 


one told them of the benefits they would derive. We do not 
know if they will continue to be members, permanently or 
not. 


It Will All Depend 


on what they believe they are getting out of it. Those who 
attend this meeting will stay with us for another year at 
least, for they will get enough enthusiasm here to last 
through the year. 


General Discussion a Valuable Feature. 


A great many things suggest themselves to one’s mind 
who is giving thought to association work which might be 
taken up. Several questions which have suggested them- 
selves to me will be discussed under the head of Question 
Box, and this leads me to say that a general discussion by 
the members is one of the valuable features of these con- 
ventions. More time must be allotted for this, and the mem- 
bers encouraged to ask questions, offer suggestions—get a 
more general interchange of ideas from three to five minutes. 

A Permanent Organizer. 

One of the matters I would mention for your considera- 
tion is. the suggestion that we put enough money in our 
treasury to keep a capable, tactful man out among our mem- 
bers a large part of the time. A tremendous power lies 
dormant in these associations that should be used up and 
brought into action. I believe the right man could accom- 
plish a great deal for our members by encouraging the or- 
ganization of local associations; encourage more liberal 
treatment of each other; discourage ruinous price-cutting by 
local competitors, and smoothing over any difficulty that 
came up between the members. The local situation as re- 
gards catalogue houses could be taken up and ways devised 
to encourage the people to buy at home. 


The Convention Problem. 


It is evident from the foregoing suggestions that there 
must be something to an association besides the annual meet- 
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ing. The convention, however, is a very important factor in 
association life. This is the place we look forward to for 
advice, enthusiasm, and inspiration. Our opinion of the 
association is determined largely by the impressions we re- 
ceive at the convention. It is highly important, then, to the 
association, in fact, it is vital to the very life of the associa- 
tion, that we have a successful convention. 

The meetings as held in the past, with no exhibits, and 
with an indifferent programme, will not hold an association 
together. It may do while the association is young and en- 
thusiastic, but it is admitted by experienced association men 
that results must be shown or the association disintegrates. 


Exhibition Conventions. 


I am convinced that the annual convention, as typified 
by our meeting here, which might be called the “ exhibition 
convention,” is the best idea for all interests concerned, that 
has yet been evolved. A carefully prepared programme for 
the sessions, and a large and varied exhibition by the best 
manufacturers and jobbers, combine to interest and educate 
the retailer along just. the lines where he most needs 
strengthening. Now, will such conventions be possible in 
the future, or until the time arrives when something better 
will be substituted? I answer, most emphatically, “ No,” 
unless conducted in a different manner from the way they 
have been managed at State conventions in the past. 


Exhibits Not Profitable. 


The feeling is already growing among manufacturers and 
jobbers, that, on past experience, exhibits do not pay. When 
the exhibition idea first came up, it was received with favor 
by manufacturers, and they believed it would prove very 
profitable advertising. It is possible, however, that ; the 
thought that they would have the good will of the retailers 
if they patronized the conventions may have influenced them 
somewhat in reaching that conclusion. But after the manu- 
facturer had been to a few conventions and had figured up 
his expenses and estimated the results, he readily arrived at 
the conclusion that it did not pay. Some large concerns 
who formerly exhibited at nearly all of the State meetings, 
flatly refused now to patronize the conventions. Others are 
making exhibits in their own States only, but they say they 
do not think it pays, considering the large expense involved, 
viewed strictly from a business standpoint. 


Complaints of the Manufacturers. 


I personally made a short canvass among manufacturers 
and had an opportunity to find out the reasons why they are 
not in favor of the exhibit. They state first, that they sell 
no goods at the meeting and do not know that any future 
orders are received as a result of their exhibition. That the 
expense is too great, that it is nécessary to entertain the 
members—they give away expensive souvenirs—and that it 
takes the time of about three men for a week, and that item 
alone costs $150 to $200. The advertising manager of one 
concern told me they spent over $3000 one year on conven- 
tions, and the management had positively refused to allow 
a continuance. Another firm stated they gave away $300 
worth of souvenirs alone one year at conventions, and their 
total expense was several thousand dollars. They had dis- 
continued entirely. 


Extravagant Entertaining. 


This manager stated he believed other exhibitors felt as 
he did, but some were still induced for one reason and an- 
other to continue; that some of their own representatives 
were to blame in some instances by being too extravagant 
in their entertaining; that it was their firm’s money they 
were spending, not theirs, and when the expenses were all 
tabulated, the total sum spent was out of all proportion to 
results. I took the ground that the “convention exhibit” 
idea was all right, and it afforded the best opportunity for 
profitable advertising that had ever been offered to the man- 
ufacturer; that the manufacturer himself is largely to blame 
that it was not proved a complete success. The manufac- 
turer has encouraged the members to consider the convention 
an outing, a vacation, and to look at the trip to the annual 
meeting ‘as anything except a business matter. 


The Real Value of Exhibits. 


If these exhibitions are to be of value to the manufac- 
turer they should instruct the men having their goods in 
charge that they are not at the convention to see how much 
of the firm’s money they can dispose of, keeping “ open 
house” for the entertainment of all the visitors at the meet- 
ing, but they are to show and explain the goods they make 
and try to show the retailer how he can sell more of them. 
The souvenir craze is a mistake. There is no earthly reason 
why a manufacturer should give away some hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of trinkets which are of no account to the recip- 
ient, but which help to run up the expense account of the 
exhibitor to such a figure that he never wants to hear of a 
convention again. 

With but one exception, these men admitted there was 
no doubt in their minds but that the exhibits could be made 
a good thing. They knew the officers of some of the State 
associations had tried to induce their members to show their 
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appreciation by placing orders, but while a few of the lead- 
ing men of the organization saw the necessity of this, the 
“rank and file” went to the conventions for a “ picnic and 
the souvenirs,” and were not interested in anything else. 


Members Must Support Exhibits. 


Now, we want these exhibits to continue, and they 
will continue if you do your duty by your organi- 
zation. The matter is entirely within your control. 
You should make this a_ business matter. You should 
attend every session of the convention, and should also 
spend all of the balance of the time possible in the ex- 
hibition hall. Show your interest by placing orders with 
your friends—the people who have come here and are spend- 
ing their time and money to make this association a success. 

We must have the manufacturer here on account of the 
financial support we receive from him, for without this sup- 
port these great conventions will be impossible. It must not 
be expected that he will continue to come unless he gets 
results. We must make it our business to see that he gets 
business. This is simply giving the man who rents our 
spaces and makes an exhibit, a square deal. It isn’t fair to 
ask him to come again unless we do. This is co-operation. 
The opportunity to make the Pennsylvania Hardware Asso- 
ciation a power for good is right here. The matter is in 
your hands. Will you do your duty? 


Power of Combined Effort. 

Now, what has the association been doing, and what can 
tt do for the benefit of the members outside of the conven- 
tion and the insurance we carry? And I believe this is a 
question that is often asked by our members. I believe it 
has done a good deal, in a general way. I will admit there 
is a great deal it has not accomplished, but this is not be- 
cause the association principle is wrong. 

The rapid growth of associations during the last 10 
years among all sorts and conditions of men, from the coal 
heavers’ union to the multi-millionaire-Bankers’ Association, 
preves not only that there is a widespread dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, but also, that there is a universal 
awakening to the fact that by combining their efforts, by 
co-operation, results can be accomplished which would be 
utterly impossible, acting independently. The reason why 
we have not accomplished more is because we have not yet 
learned to use this power, but we are learning slowly. 

There has been some excuse for inactivity perhaps in the 
past, on account of our small membership, but now, with 
nearly 500 of the best Hardware men of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, back of us, and with the 
possibility—yes, the certainty—that the number will be 1000 
before this year closes, there can be no such excuse offered 
in the future. 


Jobbers Selling Consumers. 

I am going t6 touch but one question on which I shall 
advise that the association take definite and prompt action, 
for the benefit of our members, and I shall leave to others 
the privilege of suggesting other subjects which should com- 
mand your attention. 

The subject I shall refer to is an old one. It has been 
mentioned at every meeting since our association was or- 
ganized. It is in my opinion the greatest menace which 
threatens the retail merchant to-day. It-eauses more com- 
plaints from our members than all other troubles combined, 
and the unique thing about it is, we have the remedy in our 
own hands and all we need do is to administer it, 

You all understand, I believe, that I refer to the jobber 
and manufacturer, who sells to our customer, the consumer. 
We can compete with the catalogue house, for he has only 
a retail consumer’s trade; but no retailer can afford to com- 
pete with a jobber or manufacturer, even if he charges the 
consumer somewhat more than the retailer pays, which he 
seldom does. There is not a merchant in this hall but what 
knows the mischief these pirates are doing and how they are 
demoralizing the trade. When I think this matter over, I 
cannot understand why the merchant has allowed this thing 
to grow to such proportions. 


Merchants Have Seen Their Profits Dwindle 


year after year on this account, yet have accepted it stoical- 
ly as if it were inevitable and must be borne. Is there a 
merchant in this State, especially within 70 miles of Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia or New York, whose best trade is not 
canvassed by jobbers? You know that this is absolutely 
wrong. You know you should not permit it. You know 
you have no business to purchase goods from a jobber who 
sells to your brother retailers’ customers if you would not 
buy of a jobber who would openly sell to your customers in 
» your own neighborhood. 

The time for temperizing is past. We should have 
stopped it long ago before it grew tc such magnitude. Such 
action on our part would be welcomed by the best jobbers 
in the country. A great many of them seem to think they 
are compelled to sell to consumers because other jobbers do, 
und they often tell us that they would be glad if the retail- 
ers would force the jobbers to stop it. 

I believe the merchants’ associations in other lines wou!d 
¢o-operate with us, and certainly the Hardware associations 
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in other States would do so. The jobbers for some years 
have expected us to enforce this principle, and I believe thay 
are willing to abide by it if we enforce it without discrim- 
ination. 

Why should the retailer hesitate about taking up this 
question? The manufacturer gives heed to the jobbers’ pro- 
tests, because the jobber will stop his purchases if he does 
not. The jobber will give heed to the retailer when he thinks 
the retailer is going to stop purchasing. 

Systematic Action Recommended. 

I trust you will take this matter up in a systematic way 
at this meeting, that something may be accomplished, and 
that promptly. We have an absolute right to do this, and 
it is a positive duty we owe ourselves and our brother mer- 
chants which we should not shirk. I believe, if the conven- 
tion should so decide, that it might be policy for our secre- 
tary, or some one representing the association, to call on 
the jobbers of the States concerned, and take up the ques- 
tion, and inform them that the retail merchants of these 
States believe the retail and wholesale business should be 
divorced. If the merchants will take this up in earnest, and 
be loyal to the cause, we can eliminate this evil entirely 
within a year, and without any injustice or injury to anyone. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The splendid work which has been done during the 
past year by the association’s new secretary, W. P. 
Lewis, Huntingdon, was fully recognized. He has labored 
tirelessly and efficiently in adding to the membership of 
the association, preparing for the convention and carry- 
ing on the business management of the Hardware ex- 
hibit, the profits of which belong entirely to the asso- 
ciation, as well as for the State and National Hardware 
mutual insurance companies, of which he is also secre- 
tary. That portion of his report which was devoted to 
the finances of the association was especially noteworthy. 
In order to conduct his campaign for new memberships 
Mr. Lewis secured a note for a considerable sum of 
money from the Executive Committee of the association, 
who indorsed the paper personally. By careful ma- 
neuvering, however, he succeeded in getting along with- 
out discounting the note, which he returned to President 
Howe to be destroyed before the convention amid vigor- 
ous applause. Mr. Lewis’ report was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


The past year has been one of unusual labor in the an- 
nals of the Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Association. The 
records of the association were placed in my hands May 1, 
1908, about 60 days after the Cambridge Springs convention. 
The membership record showed at that time about 94 names 
of bonafide members. That is, men who had paid their 
1908 dues. The present membership record, not counting the 
names of any who may have come in at this convention 
(there were between 25 and 50) shows 448 bona fide mem- 
bers, being a gain of 354 new firms since May 1. 

It may be of interest to know who secured these new 
men. The credit on our membership record appears as fol- 
lows: There are 14 persons, members of the association and 
traveling men, who secured, all told, 64 members. The other 
290 were secured by the solicitors of the Pennsylvania and 
National Fire Insurance Companies and the secretary. 

The secretary made several soliciting trips, and planned 
to make more, but the pressure arising from the development 
of the convention and increase of business in the insurance 
companies, prevented. This statement of fact indicates the 
potentiability of the insurance companies for increase of 
membership in the association. 

Methods of Raising Money. 

The prime necessity in the development of our associa- 
tion to a position of usefulness and influence is adequate 
financing. The income from our dues is small; at least, that 


is true at present. We cannot get members without per- 
sonal solicitation, any more than the jobber can get orders 
without personal solicitation. This costs money. If it had 
not been for the insurance companies, who furnished two- 
thirds of the money and all of the traveling talent, there 
would have been no money left whatsoever from the dues. 


An Exhibition Once a Year Gives Us an Opportunity, 

by the most rigid and careful management, to make a little 
money. It is for this reason that the members have been 
urged to buy goods from those exhibiting. If goods are 
bought from the exhibitors to any consequential extent, we 
will be able to fill a hall to some profit to the association. 
That it is perfectly practical to develop the habit of buying 
once a year at our annual convention there is no question. 
That this can be done by the members at absolutely no per- 
sonal cost or sacrifice, is equally true. 


Official Publication. 


The association will also issue this year an official] pub- 
lication. This publication will contain a stenographic report 
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of all sessions. This publication will carry a large number 
of advertisers. There will be a page of ads and then a page 
of the proceedings. This publication will in fact be “ his- 
tory.” It will record quite accurately everything which oc- 
curred on the floor of the convention. 

This publication will be mailed to every Hardware mer- 
chant in these four States. The mailing alone will cost $250, 
but that publication, put into the hands of the Hardware 
merchants in these four States, will be a monumental demon- 
stration of the vitality of the Pennsylvania Hardware Asso- 
ciation. It will indicate the lines of activity along which 
the association can effectively operate. It will pave the way 
for a personal solicitation in these four States for new mem- 
bers, which should result in an increase of membership for 
1909 which would exceed materially the increase of 1908. 
Therefore this publication is of the greatest value to our 
association. ; 

Necessity of Advertisements. 


But this publication would not be in the remotest de- 
gree practical, were it not for the advertisers. Therefore, 
the membership is again urged to keep this official publica- 
tion before them on their desks the entire year. Study the 
advertisements, and see if you cannot enter into profitable 
business relations with them. In writing them, say ydu 
saw their ad. in the Pennsylvania Official Publication. Co- 
operation here will be as forceful as buying of the exhibitors 
on the armory floor. It is understood when we have solicited 
advertisers that they must make satisfactory prices and 
quality. Otherwise, the membership recognizes no obliga- 
tion to do business with them. 

Use of Buying Power. 

The foregoing indicates two lines, which should yield 
revenue to the association, and the success of either or both 
of these lies with the membership. It is, in fact, giving to 
the association the benefit of the influence of a portion of 
your buying power, and if Pennsylvania will do this once a 
year at our merchandise exhibitions, and all through the 
year from the official publication, it will be worth more to 
the association than if you paid dues two or three times the 
present amount, and any commercial relationship to which 
our members are entitled will surely be accomplished. 


Benefits of the Association to Members. 


It is a common experience to find men who say they 
don’t see where they get any benefit. There are two answers 
to this observation; one is to inquire what benefit he ex- 
pects? He will usually name any one of a dozen ills which 
attach to commercial life. Then, inquire if he has himself 
made any effort to help the matter. The other answer is to 
point out the many monumental accomplishments of the 
Associated Hardware Merchants of the United States. 

Any man who knows association history, knows that the 
greatest manufacturers of Hardware products have come to 
respect, in a manner, and to a degree never known before, 
the right of the retailer. That everything which every one 
desires has not come to pass, there is no doubt. But it is 
clear that any influence which would tend toward the <dis- 
ruption of the Hardware organization would leave the re- 
tailer in a plight more calamitous than he has yet known. 


Questions of the Day 

Common defense demands that we stand as one man 
against parcel post. Common interests demand that we use 
all our influence for good roads. Good roads mean that 
traffic can be continuous throughout the year. Good roads 
would improve conditions wonderfully. Are we sitting down 
waiting for something to occur, or can we do something 
about it? 

Inland Water Ways are of vast importance, and of direct 
importance to many communities in this State. Inland 
Water Ways mean low freight rates. Low freight rates 
mean wider market. Wider market means increased output. 
Increased output means heavier pay rolls. Heavier pay 
rolls mean more money in circulation, and plenty of money 
in circulation means to the Hardware merchant business and 
profit, and there is no reason why we should not use our 
strongest influence to bring to pass these conditions. 

The retail Hardware associations are growing in power 
and influence. They are nonpolitical organizations, whose 
viewpoint is broad. They are a distinct benefit to the mem- 
bers, and their possibilities of usefulness are great. Penn- 
sylvania to-day has a chance to know and be known. Penn- 
sylvania to-day is shaking off the blight of indifference, and 
if the gathering here to-day is a gauge of the spirit of the 
commonwealth, the 1909 slogan should be 1000 members for 
this association. 


MONEY MAKING METHODS FOR THE RETAILER. 


C. W. Scarborough, Scarborough & Klauss, Pittsburgh, 
delivered a very interesting address on the subject, 
“Money Making Methods for the Retailer.” His re- 
marks, which abounded in helpful ideas and practical 
Suggestions, were in part, as follows: 


In order to get your share of trade in your line, you must 
not only do honest work, and thereby hold the trade you 
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have, but in addition, use intelligent energy to add to your 
list of customers many who have become dissatisfied with 
the treatment which they have received at the hand of some 
careless or selfish dealer. I am going to make a few sug- 
gestions to the man who operates a general repair shop iu 
connection with his Hardware store. 


Making Customers for Repairs. 

First, intelligently inform the public what you can do 
and how you will do it. Impart this information at the 
proper season and in an intelligent manner and pleasing re- 
sults will be sure to follow. In order to accomplish this end 
you must first procure your mailing list. This may be ob- 
tained in various ways. 

For instance, if you are distributing a fine calendar or 
catalogue, have the distributer get the name of every house- 
holder who receives a copy, with his street and number; this 
will give you-a valuable and reliable list, and whether they 
be owners or tenants, are in almost every case, possible cus- 
tomers. Then as the time approaches for seasonable goods 
or any special kind of work, get your printed matter into 
the hands of every one on your mailing list, and do not try 
to reach them in any other way but by a sealed letter. Penny 
postage is that much money and printed matter wasted. 


A Form of Letter. 

In regard to the form your letter or circular may assume, 
each one here may have a different idea, but for the benefit 
of any who may be interested in this subject I will here read 
a. few points or suggestions incorporated in a letter sent out 
by our firm about a year ago: 


Dear Sir.—The frequent freezing and thawing 
during the past winter has been very trying on the ex- 
posed Tinwork and Conductors of buildings in this sec- 
tion. You no doubt have experienced some trouble or 
inconvenience from this cause and will be obliged to 
have your Roofing and Conductors examined and needed 
repairs adjusted. 

Very often the roof, which is a very important part 
of your house, is given little thought and attention, 
until the walls and ceilings, &c., are damaged by leaks. 

We are entering on that season of the year that is 
charactcrized by heavy rains. Better have these repairs 
attended to now. 

This should be done by competent and responsible 
people. To this end we desire to call your attention 
to our Roofing and Repair department. We employ at 
all times a large force of competent mechanics, and 
use the best grades of material obtainable. Therefore 
we are in a position to do your work promptly and in 
a satisfactory manner. 

We make a specialty of repairing Tin and Slate 
Roofs, Gutters, Valleys, Conductors, &c. Tinwork to 
be kept in good condition sbould be painted at least 
every two years. If this is neglected, the Tin will soon 
rust out, making it necessary to replace it with new 
material On the other hand, Tinwork that is kept 
well painted will save you much annoyance and ex- 
pense. When was your Tinwork painted? 

We will be pleased to examine your Roofs and Tin- 
work, and report to you the condition of same, also 
furnish you with an estimate on the cost of making the 
necessary repairs. We make no charge for examina- 
tions and estimates. A ‘phone call: or mail order will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 

Thanking you.for past favors and awaiting your 
further order, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
ScarBorouGcH & KLAUss. 


A Follow-Up Letter. 

This letter brought in a great many replies, but to clinch 
an order from the wavering, we followed it up a month 
later with another, very much in the same strain. Here 
are the first few lines: 

Last month we sent you a letter, calling your atten- 
tion to our Roofing and Repair department, and to our 
facilities for doing this sort of work in a prompt and 
satisfactory manner. If you have not yet placed your 
order, let us look over your Roofing and Conductors and 
report the condition of same, and cost of making neces- 
sary repairs. This information we furnish you free. 
You do not obligate yourself to give us your order, 

but we wish to impress on your mind that your neglect 

of this important matter may cause you great annoy- 

ance and considerable expense, while if taken in time 

the cost may be nominal. 

In this letter we also called attention to the many dif- 
ferent seasonable articles for sale in our Hardware de- 
partment. 


A Very Good Season’s Business. 


I might say here, I believe these letters assisted very con- 
siderably in furnishing us with a very good season’s business, 
and that in the face of tight money conditions and unem- 
ployed labor. 

We used these same tactics in varied forms all through 
the year, and are now preparing copy for the coming spring 
trade. In composing these letters it is well to avoid set 
forms, using original suggestions as much as possible, and 
thereby show your very self in y6ur circular. Call your 
customers’ attention to conditions which will be sure to 
follow if he neglects to protect against the wear and tear of 
time and the elements; have full confidence in your own 
ability to serve your trade, and you will soon obtain their 
confidence. 

Don’t be afraid to make suggestions, as they are the 
root of the whole matter of intelligent advertising. I do 
not favor using the daily newspaper for advertising our 
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business in Jarge cities, as the expense is so enormous the 
results do not justify it; but, for small cities or country 
towns where space is not so expensive, I believe there is no 
better medium for reaching your customers. 

Maintenance of Prices. 

Here I wish to take a stand for the maintenance of 
prices. If you wish to make a leader of certain articles to 
draw trade, and reduce their price, to accomplish that end, 
never select standard brands which you always expect to 
carry, as it is almost impossible to restore prices on such 
articles when once reduced; rather purchase job lots, and 
when sold out of them at a cut price, that will end the 
matter. 

A Clean Stock. 

Another subject of importance is a clean stock; clean in 
appearance and quick sellers. We know it is not possible 
to figure out just what you will need of certain articles 
through their season, but in our opinion it is far better to 
duplicate your orders than to be compelled to either carry 
over quite a stock or sacrifice the goods in order to move 
them, and invest their value in seasonable goods. 


Quantity Prices. 

And to the small dealer, beware of the quantity price 
fellow. Do not buy large quantity in order to get a closer 
price. Very often the extra discount will be overbalanced 
by the interest on the investment. In many cases, it is well 
to dispose of surplus stock on your bargain counter as the 
room they occupy may be more advantageously used to dis- 
play. better selling goods. 


Guaranteeing Satisfaction. 


A very good way to create confidence and retain your 
trade, is to absolutely guarantee satisfaction. If the goods 
you handle will not bear this sort of a guarantee dispose of 
them and secure another line which will; and when you do 
guarantee an article never quibble over its return, but cheer- 
fully make the exchange, showing your customer you con- 
sider this as a matter of small importance. You will not 
lose by the operation. 

One thing more; a successful firm is bound to be a close 
collector. I do not mean to champion any who will oppress 
or hound the unfortunate, but short accounts are easiest 


paid. 
PAINT LEGISLATION. 


G. B. Heckel, secretary of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, delivered an address 
on the subject of “ Paint Legislation,” presenting very 
clearly the arguments of the manufacturers who are op- 
posed to a law requiring the printing of formulas on the 
labels of cans of prepared Paint. The association subse- 
quently passed a resolution opposing such legislation, al- 
though favoring laws to prevent misbranding and mis- 
representation. Mr. Heckel said, in part: 


There is now before our State Legislature a proposed 
law in which every one of you is interested—a bill to compel 
the manufacturer of paints to print the complete formula on 
the package. It looks reasonable, doesn’t it? Calculated to 
prevent the “doper” from “ doping,” and the “ fakir” from 
“ faking.” Calculated also to reduce paint-making to a com- 
modity basis, with the selling price regulated by the formula. 
Nicely calculated to promote a paint trust, which, when it 
has been forced into existence, will be able to do its own 
distributing and perhaps its own painting. Calculated also 
as completely as possible to foster the mail order sale of 
paints direct to the consumer. This bill might justly be 
designated, “ A Bill to Encourage the Direct Sale of Paint 
by Mail.” : 

As secretary of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, I 
have been surprised to find the Hardware associations rather 
generally inclined to favor measures of this sort. It would 
be no more surprising to learn that they favored the mail 
order business or the parcel post, since these are no more 
calculated to eliminate the middleman than is the formula 
paint law. 

Three Considerations to Be Borne in Mind. 


In this connection, I wish to call your attention to sev- 
eral facts that some of you may have overlooked : 

1. The State can have no control over the procedure of 
manufacturers or distributers outside of its own borders. It 
can compel Pennsylvania manufacturers to publish their 
true formulas, but those of you who handle goods manufac- 
tured outside of the State are alone responsible to the au- 
thorities for the correctness of the formulas on the goods 
sold by them. 

2. Every large manufacturer, of course, knows pretty 
closely the chemical composition of his competitors’ goods, 
but he does not know what I may call their mechanical 
composition. To illustrate—it was only through the friendly 
‘relations established by the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that the Eastern manufacturers learned that their 
Western brethren were using for certain purposes, not ordi- 
nary whiting, as indicated by the chemical analysis, but a 
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natural product known in the trade as “ mineral primer.” 
Another instance is the use of asbestine, which analyzes 
practically the same as tale. Still another is a flat white 
manufactured in this city. I defy any paint chemist, from 
chemical analysis, to explain why it is flat. But with the 
formula on the can all these individual advantages will be 
revealed, so that any one can guarantee to duplicate any 
formula. 

3. The formula requirement is exceedingly difficult and 
expensive to the large paint manufacturers, but to the 
smaller manufacturer it is impossible, and if they could 
afford the services of a competent chemist they could not 
obtain him. There are in the United States about 400 man- 
ufacturers who will require not merely chemists but expert 
paint chemists if these laws prevail, and I am quite sure 
that there are not available 100 men competent for the work. 
On the other hand, if the law is not to be a mere grafting 
law for the benefit of the politicians, the States themselves 
will need specialists in paint chemistry to enforce the law; 
and I assert, without fear of contradiction, that no chemist 
except a specialist is competent to analyze paint. 


An Opening for Irresponsible Parties. 


Now, let us apply these considerations to your own 
business. In certain of the Western States where this law 
is already in operation, irresponsible parties in neighboring 
States are already setting up little mail order houses, offer- 
ing to sell direct to the consumer, at cut prices, goods guar- 
anteed to be made according to the formulas of the leading 
houses. And they will get the trade, unless some of the 
larger mail order houses see the point and go after it in the 
same way. With the formula on the can good-will goes for 
nothing, and every dollar spent for advertising is for the 


benefit of the formula rather than of the name and its good- 
will. 


In View of the Real Difficulty of Complying with Such a Law— 


—a difficulty which there is no need to dwell upon here— 
the smaller manufacturer must either follow the easiest 
course by copying simple formulas, or get out of business. 
It is easy to see that he will be forced out in due time any- 
way. The larger manufacturer will stop improvement, since 
any improvement he makes must at once be published to his 
competitor, and every time he makes a change in his formula 
he must change all his labels. 

He may do this for a time, but in the end he will choose 


‘the easiest and cheapest way, and all formulas will eventu- 


ally be the same. One large house that for half a century 
made excellent paints along a certain line of formulas, on 
the passage of the North Dakota law simply threw up its 
hands and revised its entire list to the lead and zine basis— 
and I do not believe that the change was an improvement. 


Eventually a Paint Trust. 

The final result of all this must be a paint trust; for 
when formulas are reduced to a single standard and that 
standard known, the margin of profit will be on the known 
cost of production, and competition will make this margin 
so small that nothing but a large, well organized trust 
handling an immense tonnage can afford to handle it. Such 
an organization will have no use for middlemen. 


An Unjust Law. 

Finally, the law is not just. The State has no moral 
right by a stroke of the pen to destroy the good-will of a 
great industry. Politicians do not care much for abstract 
justice, but they do listen very attentively to the voice of 
the business man and voter, and you can, if you wish, pre- 
vent this injustice by a united protest. 


A Dollar’s Worth fer a Dollar. 


If the Paint trade is peculiarly evil, which I do not for 
a moment admit, there are other and less fatal ways of 
curbing arrant fraud. A law forbidding misrepresentation 
and requiring the net weight or net measure of the contents 
to be stated on the can would accomplish all that it re- 
quired, or ought to be demanded. It would insure a dol- 
lar’s measure for a dollar, and would prevent the use of the 
term “ white lead” on anything but white lead, and so on 
through the entire list of materials; but it would not destroy 
the incentive to improvement, nor reduce the sale of Paint 
to the basis of Kerosene, Stee] Nails, and Binding Twine. 

These considerations are most earnestly commended to 
your good judgment. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

Practically all the Philadelphia manufacturers cor- 
dially invited the visitors to inspect their plants, an op- 
portunity which was very generally taken advantage of. 
Jobbing houses were also thronged with callers, and 
many enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the model Hardware 
store of F. C. Goodwin, Germantown, which commands 
the admiration of visitors. . 


The Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., had a handsome display of Lawn Mowers which 
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were given away by lot on the last day of the convention. 
Miniature packs of playing cards were distributed by 


T. McMurray and G. W. Diehl of the James C. Lindsay 
Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Postal Telegraph Company extended to visitors 
the free use of its lines for messages of a personal and 
social character. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company, which had a booth 
at the exhibit, furnished the stenographer for the con- 
vention and transcribed all notes. 


The Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, had 
three handsome booths at the show, one devoted to Metal- 
ware, one to Sporting Goods and the third to Lawn 
Mowers, Tools, &c. The company conducted a guessing 
contest in connection with its exhibit which aroused a 
great deal of interest. 


Two exhibits out of the ordinary were those of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Oneida Com- 
munity, Oneida, N. Y. Both these houses had represen- 
tations of a Hardware store window dressed to feature 
their lines. The Atkins window was brilliantly lighted 
and contained, in addition to a fine display of Tools, an 
automatic figure sawing wood. The Oneida window 
showed a realistic winter scene embodying the company’s 
line of Game Traps. 


Henry Disston & Sons had a large and elaborate dis- 
play especially featuring the smaller varieties of Tools 
they make which the trade does not associate with their 
mame as closely as their line of Saws. These include 
Levels, Squares, Screwdrivers, Planing Knives, Cloth 
Knives, Gauges, Machinists’ Tools, &c. In another booth 
machinery was installed showing a large metal cutting 
Saw in operation. 


The Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, showed 
in its extensive exhibit the largest furnace it makes, 
which has a 72-in, casing, a 40-in, firepot and an equiv- 
alent heating capacity of 150,000 cu. ft. Inside the fur- 
nace was a talking machine which described its merits 
every time the door was opened, thus justifying the claim, 
“Tt speaks for itself.” The company also showed its 
Princess Novelty Range for coal or gas which has gun 
metal top, requiring no blacking. 


HARDWARE EXHIBITION. 

The Hardware Show, held in the First Regiment 
Armory, about 4% mile from the hotel was a splendid 
exhibition, and was excellently managed. It was open 
morning and evening, but closed in the afternoon so as 
not to interfere with the business sessions. The public 
were rigorously excluded from the exhibit, J. C. Strubel, 
Germantown, filling the arduous post of doorkeeper 
throughout the week. 

Special efforts were made by the officers of the asso- 
ciation to induce members to place orders with the ex- 
hibitors, and from reports received considerable business 
was done. Some manufacturers, however, solicited no 
orders, using their space merely as a headquarters where 
they could meet the trade and adequately display and 
explain their product to those interested. Following is a 
complete list of the exhibitors, the lines shown and the 
representatives in charge: 

ALARASTINE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Alabastine sani- 
tary, durable wall finish. Represented by G. H, Krauenberg, 
A. Th. Hooper ard Mr. Pease. 

ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Wear-Ever 
line of Aluminum Ware. Represented by A. E. Bergoine. 
Souvenir, Aluminum dish. 

AMERICAN Can Company, New York: Tin and Galvanized Ware, 
Seamless Lead Kegs, Sanitary Jar Caps, Steel Jacketed 
Cans, Canco Garbage Cans and Tin Roofing Caps. Repre- 
sented by B. Barnef, J. T. Prince, A. J, Scheel, A. H. Buck- 
ley, C. Macfarlane and E. W. Bromilow. 

AMERICAN PULLEY Company, Philadelphia: Exhibit of Sash Pul- 
leys, Belt Pulleys and Pressed Steel Shapes. 

AmerRIcAN STEEL & Wire Company, New York: American and 
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Ellwood Fence. Represented by L. A, Dietrich, S. N, Lip- 
pincott. J. D. Sankey, A. W. Froude aand C. L. Tite, 

E. C. Arkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Display of Saws for all 
purposes, Trowels, Bit Braces, &c., with automatic window 
display suggestion. Represented by A. S. Bailey, D. R. 
Branson, R. B. Eston and R. J. Cant. Souvenirs, Spoons, 
Watch Fobs and Stick Pins. 

ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, 
Lamps, Heaters and Stoves. 
dale and F. Vander Beucken. 

Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich.: Varnishes. Represented by G. F. 
Klock, F. W. Horman, J. T. Barnitz, J. Hunt, G. N, Kerr 
and W. F, Warriner. 

BippLk Harnware Company, Philadelphia: Exhibit of Lawn 
Mowers, Builders’ Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. Repre- 
sented by W. B. Parker and large staff. 

Boss WASITING MacHiné Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Boss 
Quick, 1904, Automatic Boss Double Acting Banner Rotary 
and Bossco Water Motor Washing Machines. Represented 
by C. W. Magill. 

JaMEs Boyp & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia: Longlength Garden Hose 
and accessories. Represented by BE. F. Brownworth and W. 
L. Booth, 

Briperrort Cuarin Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Exhibit of 
Chain of all kinds. Represented by J. M. Sherwood, A. B. 
Way and N. A. Petry. 

Gro. H. BUCHHEIMER, Baltimore, Md.: Exhibit of Dog Collars, 
Whips and Leads and Leather Specialties. Represented by 
G. H. Buchheimer. 

WiLii1aM T, Buck, Freehold, N. J.: Freehold Stove Truck. Rep- 
resented by C. W. Golden. 

BuFrFaLo Step Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Fleetwing Steering Sled 
and Gifford Snow Shovels. Represented by A. E. Bergoine. 

BuroGess-Norton Mere. Company, Geneva, Ill. : Black Eagle Tools. 
Represented by W. P. Vrooman. 

CarBorRuNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Exhibit of Sharp- 
ening Stones and Abrasive Cloth sold by the Hardware 
trade. Represented by H. J. Davis, Chas. Nicholson and 
L. M. Haskins. Souvenirs, Hat Pins and Scarf Pins with 
carborundum crystal heads. 

CARRIAGE & Toy Company, Baltimore, Md.: Lawn Swings, Set- 
tees and Folding Chairs. Represented by F. Wissig and E. 
G. Boss. 

CarTerR WHITE Leap Company, Chicago: White Lead. Repre- 
sented by J. C. Sippie and E. J. Carr. 

CHALLENGE MACHINE ComMPANy, Philadelphia: Challenge Grind- 
ers, Gruva Emery Wheel Dresser, Door Stops and Hunting- 
ton Dressers. Represented by J. W. King. . 

COLDWELL LawN Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y.: Lawn 
Mowers, &e. Represented by I. B. Sweigart, G. P. Tiffany 
and W. H. Coldwell. 

CONTINENTAL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Screen Doors, Window 
Screens and Sherwood Metal Frame Screens. Represented 
by EL, E. Bentley. 

CoLuMBus Woopr~n Ware Company, Columbus, Ohio: Acme 
Washing Machines. Represented by F, H. Taylor and F, E. 
Jack. 

CorBIn CaBInET Lock Company, New Britain, Conn.: Padlocks, 
Cabinet Locks, Letter Boxes, &c. Represented by BE, C. 
Griswold, D. E. Brainerd and G. F. Taylor. 

Apram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia: Complete line of 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Represented by a large staff. 

Dr LavAL CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, New York: Cream Sep- 
arators. Represented by E. A, Savage, C. F. Moyer and 
A. W. Fletcher. Souvenir, Match Safe. 

FRERDINAND T)IECKMAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Exhibit of 
Dieckman Flat Crimp, Conductor [lbows, Shoes, &c. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia: Display of Saws of al? 
kinds, Trowels, Files and small tools.’ Also separate ex- 
hibit of Premier inserted tooth metal cutting Saw in opera- 
tion. Represented by H. C. Disston, J. M. Cole, 8. Batty 
and Geo. Koon. 

JosEPH Dixon CruUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.: Dixon 
Graphite products. Represented by W. J. Coane, A. R. 
Lloyd and A. J. Pfaff. Souvenirs, Pencils. 

Eactr Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: Exhibit of Padlocks, 
Cahinet Locks, Night Latches and Wood Screws on sample 
boards. Represented by G. W. Carter and J. H. Brenner. 

ENTERPRISE Mro, CoMPANY, Philadelphia: Meat Choppers, hand 
and electric Coffee Mills, Mrs. Potts’ Irons, Sausage Stuff- 
ers, Tobacco Cutters, Lawn Sprinklers, Cherry Stoners, 
Bone Mills, Flag Pole Holders, Bung Hole Borers, &c. Rep- - 
resented by J. W. Gates and staff, 

Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio: Estate Stoves and 
Ranges. 


Philadelphia: Oils, Greases, 
Represented by F, L, B. Rich- 


-Fetton, Siptry & Co., Philadelphia: Line of Package Paints, 


Varnishes, Stains, &c. Represented by J. H. Hackett, W. J. 
Sheive and T. F. West. Souvenir, Desk Calendar. 

Frencr & Norets, Trenton, N. J.: Exhibit of Eagle Anvils and 
Vises, including new line of Fisher-Brooks Bench Vises, sta- 
tionary and swivel base. Represented by Mrs. Clark Fisher 
and H, |". Brooks. 

J. B. Frrcxkn Company, Philadelphia: Exhibit of Ropes, Twines, 
Sash Cord, Binder Twine, Sisal Traces and Ties, &c. Rep- 
resented by J. E., C. E. and W. S. Fricke and staff. 

Gary [row & Sterr. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Exhibit of Roof- 
ing, Tin Plate, Expanded Metal Lath, Conductor Pipe, &c. 
Represented by G. W. Scott, J. C, Wicks and J. A. Davies. 

GeRMANTOWN Too. Works, Philadelphia: Sample boards of 
Germantown Tools, Hammers, Hatchets, &c. Represented 
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by C. F. Griffith, P, A, Griffith. J. C. Stine, T. F. Mulford, 
H, F. Crease, M. B. Taylor and J. C. Stine, Jr. 

Ginterry Sares Company, New York: Electrically illuminated 
display of Gillette Safety Razors and advertising supplies. 
Represented by J. F. Rebuck. Souvenir, Pocket Mirror. 

HaGerty Extension Ru_e Company, Rural Valley, Pa.: Hag- 
erty’s Extension Rule. Represented by J, J. Johnston. 

M. Harriey Company, 315 Broadway, New York: Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company’s Ammunition and Remington Arms 
Company’s Ritles and Shotguns. Represented by O, 8S. Sked 
and H. Overbaugh. 

HorrMan-CorRk Mroc, CoMPANyY, Philadelphia: Hammocks, Rope, 
Twine, Sash Cord, Cotton Mops, Waste, Tape, Sewing 
Twine, &c. Represented by W. P. Weikert, C. P. Roane and 
W. F. Harris. 

HoHLFELD Mre. Company, Philadelphia: Exhibit of Hammocks 
and Couch Hammocks. Represented by H. L. Hohlfeld, F. 
P, Hill and N. W. Campbell. 

R, M. HoLiincsHeaD Company, Camden, N. J.: Leather Dress- 
ings, Soaps, Oils, Metal Polishes and Krystal Soiloff hand 
cleaner. Kepresented by E. T. Williams and Geo. Sonne- 
born. 

HovuseHoLD Suppr.y Company, Greensburg, Pa.: Ever-Ready Iron 
Stand and Handy Waxing Pad. Represented by Frank 
Good. 

Irwin AvewrR Bre CoMpany, Wilmington, Ohio: 
Represented by W, B. Vrooman. 

Kevurrrn, & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, 
Measuring Tapes and Builders’ Transits. 
E. C. Bevier. 

LAsHer Mro, Company, Davenport, lowa: Spring-In Handle Pot 
Covers and Cabinets, Kitchen Kumfort Plate Scrapers, Beat- 
ers, Roasters, Graters, Frying Pans and other specialties. 
Represented by E. C. Greeley. 

W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh: General line of Paints, 
Represented by H. G. Porterfield and 8. L. Brown. Sou- 
venir, Taper Clip, 

Lowr Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio: Exhibit of advertising 
supplies furnished to the trade. Represented by W. Ben- 
nett, H. 8S, Wauters, M. B. Roberts and C. G. Fisher, 

Joun Lucas & Co., Philadelphia: Lucas Paints, Enamels, Var- 
nishes, Stains and Brushes. Represented by F. N. Johnson, 
H. C. Morse, R. BE, Rake and N. J. Goudy. 

LurHEeR Bros, Mre, ComMPpANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Carborundum 
Tool Grinders. Represented by J, J. Snapper. 

MaR-MORA SaLes ComMpPANy, Philadelphia: Marmora Invisible 
Mender. Represented by V. F. Van Stan. 


MILLER Lock Company, Philadelphia: Comprehensive exhibit of 
retailers’ assortments of Padlocks to sell at standard prices, 
which are regulated to show a profit for both jobbing and 
retail trade. Represented by E. S, Jackson and staff. 

JOHN M. MELLoy’s Sons, Philadelphia : Sheet Metal Ware. 
resented by G. M. Missimer and G, G. Melloy. 

MERCHANT & Evans Company, Philadelphia: Tin Plate, Solder 
and Babbitt, Metal Shingles, Star Ventilators and Star 
Metal Automobile Tire Case. Represented by J. M. Rose, 
Wm. Schuler, H. B, Marshall, H. B. Peddrick and Mr. Tay- 
lor. 

Meyers Focunpry & Mre. Company, South Bend, Ind.: Lundy 
Double Blast Soldering Furnace. Represented by E. C. 
Waring. 

MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Philadelphia: Monarch Type- 
writers, 

NATIONAL CaSH ReGisteR COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: Cash Regis- 
ters, one being automatically operated by electricity. Rep- 
resented by J. T. Watson and staff. Souvenir, Stick Pin. 

NATIONAL CABLE & Mra. CoMPANY, Niles, Mich.: Exhibit and 
demonstration of Lightning Rods. 

NaTIONAL Fite & Toot Company, Philadelphia: Vixen Milling 
Tools. Represented by H. Rawcliffe, E. M. Lowy, E. ~J. 
Connell and Mr. Whitehead, 

New Jersey Wire CLorn Company, Trenton, N. J.: Galvanized 
Wire Cloth, Wire Screen Cloth, Poultry Netting, &c. Rep- 
resented by W. K. Paff, B. J, Fisher, G. W. Downs and D. 
M. Anderson. Souvenir, Pocket Book. 

Nortn Bros. Mre. Company, Philadelphia: Yankee Tools and 
Gem, Jumbo, Lightning and Blizzard Ice Cream Freezers. 
Represented by A. C. Albrecht, James Kinsman, F, A. Mutch- 
more and staff. 

On10 VARNISH Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-Namel Varnishes 
in gloss and mission finishes and self-graining process. 
Represented by C. F, Wentzel, N. Kramer, W. H. Hetrick 
and J. 8. Miller, 

O. K. Mre, Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: O. K. Stove Pipe Thimble. 
Represented by W. P. Vrooman. 

Onze MiInvTE WASHER CoMPANY, Sandusky, Ohio: One Minute 
Washer. Represented by J, B. aand T, B, Unks. 

Oneripa ComMuNITY, Oneida, N. Y.: Window display suggestion 
introducing Game Traps and Community Silverware in 
cases. Represented by F. H. Primo, A, E. Kinsley and J. R. 
Reidel. 

PENN HarpWwAkR COMPANY, Reading, Fa.: Display of Builders’ 
Hardware on sample boards. Represented by A. A, Devlin. 
J. R, Cotterel and Frank West. 

PENNSYLVANIA Parnt & Guiass Company, Pittsburgh: Paints, 
Varnishes, &c., made by Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich., and Blackburn Varnish Compang, Cincin- 
nati, Obio. Represented by N. Bruske, C, Nichols and H. 
Thurston. Souvenir, Memorandum Book. 

PERFECTION WRENCH Company, Port Chester, N. Y.: Perfection 


Auger Bits 


New York: 
Represented by 


Rep- 
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Combination Pipe and Monkey 
E. J. Dalton and Geo, Moger. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Company, Philadelphia: 
Mowers. Represented by W. K. 
S, Ancer. Souvenir, Calendar. 

Pike Mro. Company, Pike, N. H.: Sharpening Stones of all 
kinds, Knife Hones, Grinders, &c. Represented by H. W. 
Busler, H. Conner and J. A, Winters. 

PITTSBURGH SreeL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Per- 
fect Fence, Nails, Wire, &c. Represented by D. O. Hutchin- 
son, Wm. Taylor, P. C, Bigelow, E. Franklin and J. H. Cas- 
well. Souvenirs, Prasers. 

Fayette R. PiuMs, Inc., Philadelphia:: Display board exhibit 
of Hatchets, Hammers and heavy tools. Represented by 
H. A, Terry. 

T. C. Proury Company, Albion, Mich.: Parlor Door Hangers, 
Donble Acting Hinges and Builders’ Hardware. Represented 
by F. B. Coates, . 

QUAKER CiTyY RuB8ER COMPANY, Philadelphia : Hose and mechan- 
ical rubber goods. Represented by W. D. Purcell, H. Ritten- 
house and H. H. Longwill. 

READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa.: Display of Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Lawn Mowers, Electric Fixtures and port- 
ables. Represented by J. E, Harbster, J.-C. McDonald, Wm. 
Wolf, G, BK. Harbster and R. C. Hutchinson, 

REID-EDELMUTH Mra, COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Champion 
Triple-Action Ice Cream Freezer, Champion Egg Beater, 
Screwdrivers and Cutlery. Represented by T. A. Reid, 
W. C. Roberts-Horsfield and J. N, Beekman. Served ice 
cream made in the booth. 

Rockaway CoasTeR COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Rockaway 
Snowless Sleds, Flexible Sleds and Automobile Sleds. Rep- 
resented by J. H. Winter. 

THOMAS Savi. & Sons, Philadelphia: Savill Patent Faucets for 
sinks and wash trays. Represented by R. G. and T, M. 
Savill, 

Simonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Exhibit of a com- 
plete line of Saws and Saw Tools, Hack Saws, Files, &c. 
Represented by G. IT’. Curtis, R. A, Patterson, W. E. Cully, 
F. L. Mercier, R. W, Baldwin and J. E. Kelley. 

Sprars & RipDLe COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va.: Ideal Power 
Washer. Represented by S. Brown and D. W. Martin. 
STANDARD Horse SHor Company, Boston, Mass.: Horseshoes. 
Represented by G. S. Boutwell and staff of H. W. Middleton 

Company, Philadelphia. Souvenir, Match Safe. 

Stantey Works and Harr & Coo_ny Company, New Britain, 
Conn.: Wrought Steel Butts, Hinges, Brackets and Bolts 
and Wrought Steel Registers. Represented by A. E, Dun- 
can, A, E. Davis and 8. McClelland. 

Strwarp & ROMAINE Mrae. Company, Philadelphia: 
board exhibit of Expansion and Toggle Bolts. 
by N, H. Steward, 2d, and S. J. Stern. 

SuUPPLEE HarpWaRk CoMPANyY, Philadelphia: Three exhibits, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers, Fishing Tackle, Gran- 
“ — and special brand goods. Represented by a large 
staff, 

THOMAS, ROBERTS, STEVENSON COMPANY, Philadelphia: Active 
Fortune line of Ranges and Furnaces. Represented by R. T. 
Garrett and C. P. Paige. 

TOLEDO ScRERN Company, Toledo, Ohio: Peter Screens and 
oon Doors. Represented by A. J. Cone and H. L. Has- 

ell. 

Epw. K Tryon Company, Philadelphia: Exhibit covering a com- 
plete line of Sporting Goods. Represented by a large staff. 

Epwin C, WALKER, Urbana, Ohio: Vaughn's Screwdrivers. Rep- 
resented by W. P. Vrooman. 

West Haven Mra. Company, New Haven, Conn.: Universal and 
Quality Hack Saws with machine in operation. Represented 
by A. A. Twichell. 

Gro. D. WetHeritt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia: Wetherill’s Atlas 
and Master Painters’ White Lead, with specialties, sundries 
and advertising matter. Represented by C. T. Wetherill 
and B. W. Cooper. 

WILLIAMSON Bros. Company, Philadelphia: Marine Hardware, 
Steering Gears and Hlectric Hoists. Represented by C. H. 
Cushmore, 

Henry L. Wiison’s Sons Company, Philadelphia: Wilsonoid 
Rubber Asphalt Wool Roofings. Represented by W. H. 
Smith, A. E. King and W. C, Juram. 
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Wrench. Represented by 


Lawn 
Hawks, A. J. Arader and 


Display 
Represented 


CHARLES WEILAND, 149 Chambers street, New York, 
wholesale Hardware and kindred lines, has put in stock 
a comprehensive assortment of automobile and motor boat 
tools and accessories. He has now in preparation and 
soon to be issued a special 100-page illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue which will contain such articles as Automo- 
bile Tool Kits, Tire and Top Covers, Pumps, Oilers, 
Socket Wrenches, Goggles, Tool Bags, Gas Connections, 
Bottles for hot and cold liquids and the innumerable 
specialties incidental to the line. 


THE M. HARTLEY CoMPANny, 313-315 Broadway, New 
York, has on exhibition in one of its windows a Reming- 
ton Auto Loading Shotgun, which was cleaned up after 
it had been submerged in water and sand for two years 
and now works perfectly. 








this time up to 931. 
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IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Last year proved one of the most successful in point of growth ever enjoyed by the Iowa organization. 
There were added to the roster since the last annual] convention 234 new names, which brings the membership at 
The Iowa Association is, therefore, now entitled to a representation in the National Conven- 
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tion of 10 delegates, and has within its fold nearly 60 per cent. of all of the Hardware dealers in the State. 


Des Moines, the meeting place of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association, held 
February 8 to 12, inclusive, fell within the zone of a 
swirling, snow-burdened blizzard that from Monday until 
early Wednesday morning raged through the Northwest, 
causing in the meantime a practical suspension of traffic. 

When at 1.30 p.m., Tuesday, the hour set for the open- 
ing of the convention, President De Vol called the meet- 
ing to order, only a handful of members were present. 
Many were deterred from beginning the journey, while a 
large number of those en route were showbound or other- 
wise delayed by the storm, and it was decided, therefore, 
to adjourn until the same hour of the following day, when 
the programmes for both days were consolidated. 


Nearly 500 Members Present. 


Favored by one of those swift climatic changes in 
which the tempered breath of early spring sometimes 
follows close in the wake of icy blasts that sweep over 
the unobstructed levels of the Middle West, the remain- 
ing days of the convention were bright with the warmth 


Des Moines Hardware Club to make the convention a 
success. Continuing, the president spoke in part, as fol- 
lows: . 

Our membership continues to increase in a manner most 
gratifying to us all. During the past year we have enrolled 
234 new members, and in so doing have fullled our highest 
expectations in this direction; it leaves us to-day the 
strongest retail organization in the State, and we are now 
third only in membership of all the retail Hardware asso- 
ciations in the United States, 

The National has likewise shown a creditable increase. 
It has also accomplished much in persuading manufacturers 
to sell their products through regular channels and to recog- 
nize the retailer as the proper agent for the distribution of 
their goods. They are realizing more and more each year 
that the retailer is the man behind the gun, and this idea is 
being continually emphasized by the National Association. 


Experiment in Parcel Post. 
We are aware of the fact that the parcel post matter 


‘is still before us, and while the National Association has 


done a great deal to bar its progress, we are facing a bill 
now before the Lower House which asks Congress to estab- 
lish an experimental parcel post in four counties in the 
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of winter sunshine; to this fortunate circumstance was 
due the large attendance which at all subsequent meetings 
filled the assembly hall. The registration of members and 
guests ran something over 700, of which about 500 were 
members. Business sessions were held in the afternoon 
of each day only, during which hours the exhibition hall 
remained closed. 

An address of welcome, delivered by Lafe Young, Jr., 
representing the Greater Des Moines committee, preceded 
the taking up of the practical work of the convention. 
This was responded to by President De Vol, who ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the efforts of the Commercial 
Club and of the Greater Des Moines committee to provide 
for the welfare and comfort of the city’s guests. 


President’s Address. 


President P. C. De Vol, Council Bluffs, in his annual 
address expressed his pleasure and gratification at the 
large attendance gathered in face of the difficulties en- 
countered, observing that nothing short of a deep seated 
loyal interest in the welfare of the association would 


have induced so many to brave the discomforts and in- - 


convenience of travel through such a storm. ‘The en- 
terprising spirit shown by exhibitors whose efforts con- 
tributed so much to the success of the convention was 
warmly commended, and the hope was expressed that’ 
members would manifest their appreciation of the co- 
operation of these interests by extending a liberal pat- 
ronage to them. 

Especial mention was made of the efficient work of 
Secretary A. R. Sale and the untiring efforts of the 


United States, the experiment to close on December 31, 1909, 
when a report shall be made to Congress of the results. This 
bill is an entering wedge which will eventually widen the 
breach to suit the catalogue people who are pushing it, and 
we must therefore be doubly alert to see to it that our in- 
terests are not harmed. We should do all in our power to 
prove to the American public that this is one of the most 
unwise pieces of legislation ever proposed for the interests 
of the people at large. 
Business Conditions. 

Reviewing the business of the year just closed, we find 
that throughout Iowa it compares favorably with the busi- 
ness of 1907. Generally speaking, the year was good, and 
the indications are that business during 1909 will show a 
marked improvement over 1908, and I trust you will not be 
disappointed in my prediction. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Reviewing the events of the past year Secretary Sale 
in his annual report outlined the steps of progress made 
by the association within this period. The various mat- 
ters of interest to the organization, which occupied the 
attenion of the executive officers and committees were 
touched upon in a way that gave the members some idea 
of the unremitting work that is being done in their behalf 
and the benefits accruing therefrom. 


Cenference of Hardware Association Secretaries. 
Special reference was made to a meeting of State 
Hardware Association secretaries, held August 28 and 29 
at Mason City, Iowa, for the purpose of conference. This 
meeting was attended by the secretaries of the North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, 
It was 


Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois organizations. 
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decided at this meeting to hold like conferences annually, 
and the secretaries’ meeting this year is to be held in 
Minnesota. The trend toward systematic methods in asso- 
ciation work is aptly indicated in this movement which 
manifests a spirit of solidarity well calculated to bring 
out the best thought, ideals and plans to secure har- 
monious action. 


Aims and Purposes of the Association Movement. 

Touching the aims and purposes of the association, 
Mr. Sale classified them as Constructive, Protective and 
Educational. Constructive in that they create equitable 
methods of distribution by manufacturers and jobbers, 
and provide an economical, yet safe, system of insurance. 
Protective in guarding against unwise and hurtful legis- 
lation, and in securing for members concessions never 
before made by manufacturers and jobbers and in build- 
ing up a great national body ever watchful against en- 
croachments upon the domain of the retail trade of the 
country. Educational in providing an opportunity for 
meeting in convention, where through a common inter- 
change of experiences, all may be instructed as to the 
best methods of buying, selling, advertising, taking of 
inventories, creation of departments and in all that is 
designed to promote the successful conduct of a Hard- 
ware store. ; 

A warning was also sounded upon the danger threat- 
ened by the proposed establishment of an experimental 
parcel post, coupled with an appeal for vigilance against 
the danger threatened by this experiment. 


Convention Committees. 

The following convention committees were appoin 
by the president: 

Reso.tcutions.—-J.. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; W. B. Hunt, 
Sioux City: A. C. Veith, Oakland; C. J. Griffin, Montezuma. 

NoMINATIONS.—S. R. Miles, Mason City; L. Kurtz, Des 
Moines; G. R. Keating, Mt. Ayr; G. A. Bieber, Fort Atkinson ; 
H, T. Vincent, Fort Dodge. 

AupiTina.—-B. C. Barbour, Ft. Madison; W. B. Baumgardner, 
Dubuque; F. R. Currie, Mason City. 

ExHiBits.—C. T. Gadd, Des Moines; C. B. Haas, Le Mars; 
J. F. Doty, West Liberiy. 

Qurstion Box.—H. T. Vincent and the Board of Directors 

Press.—A. R. Sale, Mason City; F. H, Luthe, Des Moines; 
T. J. Camp, Des Moines. 

ExcHancr Lisrs.—L. Lindenberg, Dubuque. 

LEGISLATION.—Joseph Mattes, Odebolt; T, A. Nichols, Bur- 
lington; W. McQuiston. Muscatine; J. H. Petty, Elliot; H. P. 
Leibsle, Des Moines. 

J. F. Doty, West Liberty; C. F. Schmidt, Marshall- 
town, and Joseph Martinek, Cedar Rapids, were appointed 
sergeants-at-arms. 

Business Methods in the Store. 

A paper on business methods presented by W. H. Step- 
anek, Cedar Rapids, outlined some of the basic principles 
of system which he regarded as essential in every well 
ordered retail business. This subject has been treated by 
Mr, Stepanek in a recently issued book entitled “ Business 
Methods in a Hardware Store,” the object of which is to 
teach the beginner the fundamental methods of practical 
business operations and to give the experienced merchant 
new ideas for application in his own business. Mr. Step- 
anek said, in part: 

Retailing has become a science; not a fixed, but a pro- 
gressive science. Good progress has been made in the rais- 
ing of standards in retailing. At one time competition 
among retailers was largely confined to the question of price 
and to price cutting. The merchant has seen, however, that 
there are other factors besides prices in trade that can be 
made to appeal to the public; so that price has now become 
only one of the many keys upon which the successful re- 
tailer must play in order to win. 

Other Factors to Be Considered. 

Assortments, qualities, service, window and interior dis- 
plays, shopping comforts and convenience, free delivery, a 
liberal exchange and refund system, original and ingenips 
publicity, to say nothing of attractive store entertainments, 
are all avenues more or less exploited by the modern re- 
tailer. 

Success the Result of Persistent Effort. 

Above all things else the successful retailer must be a 
hard, persistent worker. The time may have been when the 
shiftless, thoughtless, intemperate retailer could show a profit 
despite wasted hours spent in sitting on counters or on a 
drygoods box at the store door, with Jack Knife in hand 
whittling; or despite the loss of time wasted in barrooms or 
at card playing; but that time is past. No such retail mer- 
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chant, big or little, can hope to compete in these strenuous 
days with the army of faithful, industrious, tireless and 
scientific competitors. The price of success in this age in 
the retail world is eternal vigilance and concentrated intelli- 
gent effort. He who is not prepared to pay this price should 
seek some other calling. 
An Exact System in a Retail Store 

will reduce friction to a minimum in handling customers 
and aid in increasing sales, perhaps beyond any other single 
factor. What then about this system? It should avoid ex- 
treme simplicity on the one hand and red tapeism on the 
other, and further sales by a comprehensive and smoothly 
running system between the two extremes. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 

No period of the convention was characterized by more 
general interest and enthusiasm than was developed in 
the hour devoted to the question of mutual insurance. 
The report of the secretary of the lowa Hardware Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, submitted at this time, showed 
$2,500,000 of insurance in force, upon which, after paying 
$50,090 in losses, dividends to the amount of $34,358.18 
were returned to policy holders, leaving cash assets in 
the treasury of $30,445.56. Further significance is given 
to these figures by the statement that they represent a 
gain for the year of 1908 of 33 1-3 per cent. of insurance 
in force and an increase of 49 per cent. in cash assets. 

In the course of a stockholders’ meeting, which was 
led by S. R. Miles, many of the members testified as to 
the savings in premiums effected by this insurance and 
the satisfactory manner in which adjustments were made. 
It was also brought out in these talks that the influence 
of the Hardware mutuals were being felt in the reduc- 
tion of old line rates in many places, thus demonstrating 
that the benefits enjoyed by its policy holders were not to 
be measured alone by the annual dividends. 


The Question Box Discussions. 

Under the inspiring leadership of H. S. Vincent, the 
Question Box periods were productive of live, snappy dis- 
cussion, which brought out much valuable information 
relative to the management.of various store departments, 
practical salesmanship and methods of accounting. 

Operation and Management of Tin Shop 

The question of the operation and management of the 
tin shop in connection with the Hardware store was freely 
discussed, and some interesting points developed. One 
member wanted to know how many of the merchants pres- 
ent really knew whether their tin shop departments were 
making or losing money. 

In response to a call for hands it was shown that but 
comparatively few kept a perfect record of shop receipts 
and disbursements that would enable them to tell defi- 
nitely what portion of the general gain or loss was prop- 
erly chargeable to this department. 

One merchant whose practice it was to keep a separate 
set of accounts for the tin shop explained his methods in 
detail, and made it clear that the savings effected more 
than compensated for the extra clerical work involved in 
keeping this account. Under this system he was able to 
make the head of the department responsible for its profit- 
able operation, and to stimulate the manager’s interest 
in it, a modified profit sharing plan was introduced. 

The prevailing impression seemed to be that one of the 
most important leaks in the tin shop was the loss of time 
for which no adequate returns were ever rendered. Some 
of the various expedients adopted by different members 
for keeping track of shop time were described, bnt it was 
generally agreed that there was too much laxity in this 
respect in the average shop. 

Guaranteeing Axes and Edge Tools. 

Another topic which provoked animated discussion 
was that of guaranteeing Axes and edge tools. Argu- 
ments both for and against the practice were advanced. 
In the matter of Axes some invariably sold them without 
any guarantee, while others replaced those returned ac- 
cording to the terms of the maker’s guarantee. It was 
evident that in the successful handling of this problem 
the equation of personal tact in the handling of customers 
was always an important factor. 

Cream Separators a Hardware Line. 

The demand for Cream Separators in the dairy dis- 

tricts has attracted the attention of the Hardware trade 
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with the results that these machines are now largely 
handled and sold through such agencies. The question 
was raised as to whether or not it was necessary to con- 
duct a canvass in order to insure profitable results or 
whether they might be sold in the store like other goods. 
Quite a number of expressions were obtained upon this 
point, the consensus of which seemed to be that in order 
to establish a trade upon a particular line of Separators 
a preliminary canvass was, at least, necessary. 


National President Stebbins’ Address. 


A. T. Stebbins, president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was storm bound, and did not arrive 
until Thursday morning. In his talk before the conven- 
tion given in executive session, he reviewed the work 
being done by the National Association in furtherance 
of the ends and aims of the State units of which it is 
composed. Special emphasis was laid upon the fact that 
while the repeated discussion of such questions as were 
involved in the parcel post and catalogue house issues 
might seem monotonous, it was of vital importance that 
they be kept to the front since in the interests at stake 
the welfare, not only of each individual member was 
concerned, but that of their respective communities as 
well. 


Mr. Burrows on Parcel Post. 


Parcel post was the subject of an address delivered 
by Charles W. Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio, in the course 
of which he presented a convincing array of facts and 
figures in support of the contention that the introduction 
of the proposed parcel post service would enormously in- 
crease the postal deficit without securing a fair distribu- 
tion of such benefits as might accrue; in other words, it 
would prove a burdensome tax upon the many for the 
convenience and enrichment of the few. 


Entertainment. 


A complimentary vaudeville entertainment was 
given in the Elks’ new clubhouse on Thursday evening 
by the Des Moines Hardware Club, which is composed 
of the allied jobbing and manufacturing interests of the 
city. The programme, composed of five numbers, in- 
cluded vocal, instrumental and monologue selections, to- 
gether with other features, all of which proved highly 
entertaining. Upon conclusion of the programme an ex- 
cellent collation was served, after which a smoker af- 
forded opportunity for social mingling. For the enjoy- 
able evening thus spent, the members and guests were 
indebted to the zealous efforts of the Hardware Club’s 
committee, composed of F. H. Luthe, C. 8. Walker, W. S. 
Brown and L. A. Smith. 


Robert Garland’s Address. 


The greetings of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association were tendered to the convention by 
Robert Garland, Pittsburgh, president of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Garland delivered an interesting address, from 
which we make the following extracts: 


I am pleased to see so many Hardware merchants here, 
and am proud to say that our American Hardware Mannu- 
facturers’ Association gladly recognizes and holds out the 
hand of good fellowship to the retail Hardware associations 
of this country. We realize that effective work can be ac- 
complished by organization and co-operation. It is our 
pleasure to meet with our mutual friends, the Hardware job- 
bers, twice a year, once with the Southern Jobbers’ and once 
with the National Jobbers’ Association. We also have the 
great privilege at these conventions of meeting the represen- 
tatives of your National Retail Hardware Association. 

There is, of course, a great deal in common between our 
association and the Jobbers’ Association, and the jobbers are 
our very good friends. They employ their large capital in 
all the sections of this great country in stocking our goods 
for distribution. You can understand that the individual 
manufacturer could not economically market his particular 
goods to the retail trade through his own efforts, so that the 
jobber who handles various lines of Hardware and disposes 
of them through his traveling men and ships from a nearby 
point has a well recognized position in the trade. 


Manufacturer and Retailer. 


The Hardware manufacturers, therefore, recognize the 
jobber as the natural distributer, and our relations with him 
are most cordial, but at the same time we also recognize that 
the retail merchani can assist or can hinder the sale or in- 
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troduction of goods for the reason that he is the medium 
through whom the consumer is reached. There is, therefore, 
a distinct connecting bond between the manufacturer and 
the retailer. On general lines of policy, or on national ques- 
tions, our association goes along with yours. 

The question of the parcel post, for instance, is one that 
is giving some concern, and especially so as the plan pro- 
posed may be simply an entering wedge for a more complete 
system, such as they have in England, and we are glad to 
join with the various retail Hardware associations as well 
as with the jobbers on this momentous question. On ques- 
tions such as this you can count on any influence that our 
association may possess, as we believe that the Hardware 
manufacturer, jobber and retail merchant should go hand in 
hand as heretofore, and the interest of one is the common 
interest of all. 

Merchandise Post a Blight. 


It has been said that the inauguration of the parcel post 
would tend to injure the retail Hardware store, and we be- 
lieve it. Some have gone so far as to say that a parcel post 
or a merchandise post system would tend to kill the com- 
mercial life of the smaller towns throughout the country. 
We believe this also. That may go in a country like Eng- 
land, a comparatively small territory in area not as large 
as the State of Iowa, but with a population 15 times as 
great, made up largely of cities, would not hold good in this 
great country of magnificent distances, and when one con- 
siders that a person may travel in a straight line through 
the State of Texas, as long a distance as from Paris to Con- 
stantinople, pretty well across Europe, we have an idea what 
this country is. 

To do away with the commercial life of the towns and 
villages would be a death blow to their growth and a blight 
on the community, which would check the opportunities and 
ambitions of countless thousands, provoke an exodus to our 
cities of fellow citizens looking for work, who at present are 
not only satisfied with their environment but are growing in 
prosperity with the growth of the community. 

Let us hope, therefore, that nothing so revolutionary as 
a merchandise post will be put into effect. It had a setback 
10 days ago, but it will undoubtedly loom up again. The 
agitation of the tariff is sufficient for the present. The tar- 
iff, you know, is very close to the heart of the Pennsylvania 
manufacturer, and we are hopeful that such revisions as 
are made through the wisdom of Congress will not be too 
drastic or hurtful on their nature so that we can quickly 
adjust ourselves to the new conditions. 


Election of Officers. 
The official roster for the ensuing year is as follows: 


PreswweNnt, L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown. 

Vicre-PREsweENT, E. C. Barbour, Fort Madison. 

SEcRETARY-TREASURER, A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

Dreecrors: First District, E. C. Barbour, Fort Madi- 
son; Second District, Wm. Question, Muscatine; Third 
District, Thos. Larson, Eldora; Fourth District, Geo. A. 
Bieber, Fort Atkinson; Fifth District, L. C. Abbott, Mar- 
shalltown; Sixth District, Homer M. Duncan, Albia; 
Seventh District, C. T. Gadd, Des Moines; Bighth Dis- 
trict, M. W. Keating, Afton; Ninth District, Theo. Peter- 
son, Council Bluffs; Tenth District, Aug. Mueller, Web- 
ster City; Eleventh District, C. E. Haas, Le Mars. 


An Executive Board consisting of the president and 
the last two ex-presidents was created to act in an ad- 
visory capacity with the president. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the convention were 


the following: 
OPPOSITION TO PARCEL POST. 

That we unanimously oppose any legislation favoring even 
a iimited postal carriage of parcels, for we firmly believe that 
such limited service would prove to be but an entering wedge for 
a general service. Such rapid development has been seen in the 
second-class mail matter and in rural free delivery that it would 
be inevitable in this also, and would result in a very few years 
in deficits exceeding many-fold those already so evident in that 
deficit mill, the P. O. Department. We believe it would ulti- 
mately entail an expense so great as to stagger the resources of 
the Treasury. 

ONE CENT RATE ON FIRST-CLASS MATTER. 


We are favorable to the postal law reducing the present rate 
on first-class mail matter to 1 cent per ounce, and would recom- 
mend that such a law be passed by Congress. The letter rates 
of postage being a profit to the Government, and second-class 
matter a loss to the Government, it is certainly to the best in- 
terests of the country that a reduction in the postal rates be 
encouraged in the department that shows a carrying profit. 

FXEMPTION OF PERSONAL EARNINGS. 


Whereas, The statute relative to the exemption of personal 
earnings was enacted more than 30 years ago, at a time when 
this State was new and sparsely settled; and 

Whereas, 'The exemption of the earnings of a debtor, who is 
a resident of the State and the head of a family, for his personal 
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service or those of his family, at any time within 90 days next 
preceding a levy, has been for a great number of years taken 
advantage of by persons receiving wages far in excess of what 
is sufticient for the support of themselves and family, to avoid 
the payment and thwart the collection of just claims against 
them ; and 

Whereas, Our sister States have from time to time modified 
their statutes relative to the exemption of personal earnings so 
as to meet the changed conditions of the times; as instances of 
which may be cited Missouri with its statute providing for the 
exemption of wages for 30 days prior to the levy, provided it is 
shown that they are needed for the support of the family of the 
debtor; Minnesota, providing for the exemption of wages for 
the same period to the extent of $25; Nebraska, providing for 
the exemption of 90 per cent. of the wages due, and other states 
granting no exemption for wages; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that a 
change should be made in the law of Iowa relative to the exemp- 
tion of personal earnings, so that when such a change is made 
the retail merchants of the State will have some protection 
against that class of debtors who refuse to pay for family 
necessaries ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to all 
members of the Legislature now in session with a request for 
their support of Senate File No. 232 and House File No. 202, 
which have been presented and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and Retail Trade in the Senate and to the Committee 
on Commerce and Trade in the House. 


A resolution was also adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment by the president of a committee of three mem- 


bers to revise the by-laws and report at the next annual 
meeting. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The prosperous condition of the Iowa Association is 
refiected in the financial statement submitted by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Sale, which showed: Receipts, $5739.35; 
disbursements, $5025.26, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $714.09. 


Instead of confining the business meetings of the 
convention to a single session in the afternoon, as has 
been the custom for several years, it was thought that 
more could be accomplished by holding two short sessions 
each day. This suggestion seemed to have the hearty 
approval of those present and it was accordingly referred 
to the Executive Committee for its consideration in mak- 
ing up the programme for next year. 


Speaking from the viewpoint of a manufacturer, 
Walter Birge of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, 
expressed hearty approval of the work that was being 
done by the retail Hardware associations in combatting 
parcel post and other influences that would divert the 
distribution of goods from established retail channels. 
lis remarks were roundly applauded. 


A pleasing incident connected with the opening of the 
meeting on Wednesday was the presentation to the retir- 
ing president, P. C. De Vol, by the association of a beauti- 
ful ivory and ebony gavel bearing a silver plate inscribed 
with the recipient’s name and the year dates of his in- 
cumbency. In voicing the feelings of confidence and es- 
teem of which this token was simply a concrete expres- 
sion, S. R. Miles paid a deserved tribute to the work 
done hy Mr. De Vol during his two successive terms as 
president. 


Representing the Council Bluffs Commercial Associa- 
tion, State Senator Charles J. Saunders extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the convention to hold its next meeting 
in that city. A like invitatfOn was given by Lafe Young, 
Jr., who, representing the Greater Des Moines Committee, 
urged the convention to again accept the city’s hospital- 
ity and return next year to Des Moines, where a new 
Coliseum would be at their disposal. 


Telegrams expressive of good will and best wishes for 
a successful meeting were received from 8S. Norvell of the 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, and 
Frank A. Bare, treasurer of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association and secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Association. Upon motion the secretary was instructed 
to send messages of like import to the State conventions 
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which included those of Connecticut, 


then in session, 
Florida, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania. 


George H. Maxwell, whose eloquent plea of protest 
against those agencies which threaten the continued de- 
velopment of rural communities and who has been heard 
upon former occasions, was down on the programme for 
an address on “The Country Town Is the Hope of the 
Nation.” The announcement by the secretary that Mr. 
Maxwell was unable to keep the engagement occasioned 
many regrets. 


L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, reported for the delegates 
to the last annual convention of the National Association 
at St. Louis. He did not attempt to go into detail, but : 
made some general observations on the gathering, which 
were interesting and listened to with close attention and 
appreciation. 


EXHIBITORS. 


This year’s Hardware show, held in connection with 
the convention, outranked its predecessors in the number 
of exhibitors and in features of attractive interest. Not 
only was every nook and corner on both floors of the 
Shrine Temple utilized, but applications for space from 
nearly half a hundred manufacturers and distributors 
had to be refused for want of room, this, too, in the face 
of the fact that the booths were subdivided into the small- 
est practicable divisions. 

A feature of this exhibition which could hardly escape 
the notice of even casual observers is the increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers within the State who are finding in 
these convention displays an -effective means of bringing 
their products to the attention of the retail trade. Many 
of the articles shown were new and therefore of special 
interest to up to date merchants who are seeking to keep 
abreast of the times. 

So far as the Iowa association is concerned the popu- 
larity of these displays is firmly established, but lack of 
adequate quarters in which to properly stage them has 
of late years been a serious handicap to still more ambi- 
tious efforts in this direction on the part of manufacturers. 
Fortunately, however, this drawback is soon to be re- 
moved. It was announced to the convention by a repre- 
sentative of the Greater Des Moines Committee that plans 
are now nearly completed and construction work will soon 
be begun on a new coliseum designed to hold 10,000 peo- 
ple, and which will have an arena 170 x 210 ft., together 
with a large convention hall and committee rooms for the 
accommodation of such gatherings. This structure, it was 
stated, will be completed and at the disposal of the asso- 
ciation for convention purposes next year if Des Moines 
should be chosen as the place for the next annual meet- 
ing. This will assure ample space for the accommodation 
of all interests desiring to make exhibits. 

A list of the exhibitors follows: 


BE. Cc. Arxins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. 
T. F. Barbour, 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: Auto- 
matic Electric Washer. Represented by C. W. Smith. 
AcmME Wuitre Leap & CoLtor Works, Detroit, Mich.: Mixed 
Paints, Varnish and Enamel. Represented by Alan H. 

Fisher. 

AMERICAN Sree, & Wirp Company, Chicago: Wire Fence. Rep- 
resented by 'T. H, Fuller, L. P. Rider, R. A. Beak, EB, M. 
Ryan, H. A, Parks and L. J. Brown. 

Boston VARNISH CoMPANY, Boston and Chicago: Kyanize Floor 
Finish. Represented by W. H. Nielsen. 

CoLDWELL LAWN Mower CoMPANy, Newburgh, N. Y.: Lawn 
Mowers. Represented by G. 8. Metcalf and J. T. Bullen. 

CoNTINENTAL Lamp Company, Davenport, Iowa: Kerosene and 
Alcobol Lamps. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Abrasive Mate- 
rial. Represented by Geo, E. Dressler, Geo. L. Budroe and 
George N. Allen. 

CHApBORN & CoLDWELL Mro, Company, Newburgh, N. Y.: Horse 
and Hand Lawn Mowers. Represented by H. H. Wallis. 
Des Mornes Srovr Reparr Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Repre- 

sented by J. B. Green. 

Denninc Wire & Fence Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Woven 
Wire Fencing and Portable Corn Cribs. Represented by S. 
H. Matterson. 

Des Moines Incvparor Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Incu- 
bators and Poultry Supplies. Represented by E. Hardessen. 


Represented by 
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DeExTEr Mrc. Company, Dexter, Iowa: Dexter Washer. 
sented by E. A. Kizer. 

DutTro Mre. Company, Mason City, Iowa: Sash and Door Hold- 
er. Represented by G. A. Green. 

Dover Mre. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented hy M. H. Snyder. 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powper Company, Chicago, IIl.: 
Ammunition. Represented by W. D. Stannard and W. 8. 
Magill. 


Dr Lavat Separator Company, Chicago: De Laval Separators. 
Represented by C. W. McMann, Harry Davenport, J. A. 
Crowther and H, A. Sweger. 

EvevaTep CLOTHES Drier Company, Sheldon, Iowa: Represent- 
ed by H. O. Fritts. 

EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 

Evectric Heat REGULATOR Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: Auto- 
matic Heat Regulator. Represented by C. 8. Doyle. 

Ev.tiot Mrc, Company, Warren, Ill.: Anti-Rusting Tinware. 
Represented by T. M. Brenner and Roy Blake. 


J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Mich.: Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser. Represented by F. BE. Branch and C. C. 
Lowitz. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stewart Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by W. B. Barney, G C. Barney 
and J. L. Potter. 

GENERAL COMPRESSED AIn & VaCUUM MACHINERY COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
Represented by C. F. Wilkerson. 

Gapet Mro. Company, Hawkeye, Iowa: 20th Century Pig For- 
ceps. Represented by W. A. Hathaway. 

}RERN Founpry & Furnace Works, Des Moines, Iowa: Hot 
Air Furnaces. Represented by J. O. Green, C. L. Burch 
and P. C. Jones. 

Gem City Stove Mrc. Company, Quincy, Iil.: Represented bv 
Harry H. Smith. 

GLose Mrc. Company, Perry, Iowa: “ Quicker Yet Washer.” 
Represented by Chas. I. Todd and D. 8S. McMillan. 

}Ranp Rapips Stove Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Michigan 
Vapor Stoves and Ovens. Represented by Charles R. Gra- 
ham. 

Howarp Stover & Mrc, Company, Omaha, Neb.: Howard Over- 
draft Stoves. 

HAwKEYE IncuBaToR Company, Newton, Iowa: Lever Churn 
and One Minute Washer. Represented by A. Walter Jack- 
son and F. Payne. 

Iowa Rapiaror ComMPANy and CHANDLER PuMP Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: Represented by C. H. Chandler, F. M. Hale, 
H. P. Martin and W. E. Locke. 

Jewett Mro. Company, Auburn, N. Y.: Jewell Temperature 
Controller. Represented by P. J. Murphy. 

JumBo Furnacs Company. Des Moines, Iowa: Hot Air Fur- 
naces. Represented by M. Breed. 

KeITH Fcrnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa: Monitor Furnace. 
Bert R. Pranke, Geo. BE. Wilsey and A. J. Allen. 

KLONDIKE INcUBATOR CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Represented 
by Harry H. Smith. 

Keystone Sreet & Wire Company, Peoria, Ill.: Wire Fencing. 
Represented by Geo. C. Young. 

Geo. M. Kine Ligutninc Rop Company, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Represented by C. H. Townsend. 

Lenox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa: Hot Air Fur- 
naces. Represented by F. J. Kiesel. 

Lowe Brorners Company, Dayton, Ohio: Paints and Varnishes. 
Represented by J. J. Mahoney. 

A. J. LinpemMAann & Hoverson Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Hot 
Plates and Cookers. Represented by B. G. Landau and T. 
M. Sayman. 

Minnesota Stove Company, Shakopee, Minn.: Stoves, Ranges 
and Heaters. Represented by B. F. Smith. 
Martin Company, Sac City, Iowa: Lightning Rods. 

ed by A. H. Refshauge and U. 8. Stonebrook. 

MILWAUKEE CorRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Tite-Lock 
Metal Shingles, Sheet Metal Roofing and Siding. Repre 
sented by L. H. Fountain, C. E, Phillips and P. E. Sauer- 
wein. 

MANUEL-SMITH Heatinc COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn.: Sani- 
tary School Heaters. Represented by W. F. Kunze and 
Olaf Oleson. 


Repre- 


Represent- 


MARLIN FrrE Arms Company, New Haven, Conn.: Represented 


by Charles Porter. 

MartTin-Senour Company, Chicago, Ill.: Monarch Paint. 
resented by W. H. Nielsen. 

Masestic Mre. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: The Great Majestic 
Range. Represented by A. J. Collins. 

Nuy Mre,. Company. Canton, Ohio: Haying Tools and Hardware 
Specialties. Represented by J. M. Mobley and Leon Stern. 

NORTHWESTERN KITCHENWARE MFG. COMPANY, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Economy Colander and Fruit Press. Represented 
by W. A. Stromme and E. E. Higgins. 

NaTIONAL CaBLe & Mrc. Company, Niles, Mich.: Copper Cable 
Lighting Conductor. Represented by E. D. Walworth and 
J. J. Walworth. 

NoOIseLFss WASHING MACHINE ComrPany, Boone, Iowa: Repre- 
sented by J. H. Roberts and U. W. Walton. 

Norman Mro. Company, Des Moines, Iowa: The O. K. Acety- 
lene Gas Generator. Represented by F. L. Oldfield. 

Oneipa Community, Lrp., Oneida, N. Y.: Silverware. 
sented by G. H. Miller. 

PLyMortTH CorDAGE COMPANY, North Plymouth, Mass. : 
mouth Rope. Represented by W. E. Collins. 


Rep- 


Repre- 


Ply- 
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PITTSBURGH SreeL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Wire Fencing. 
Represented by W. D. Ellsworth, O. J. Goodwin, C. A. 
Cochrane, R. D. Carver and E. D. Findley. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Represented by L. H. Fitzsimmons. 

PRAIRIE STaTES Mrc. Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Fence, Steel Gates and Hardware Specialties. 
by Chas. B. Baumgartner, 

Perers & GRANT, Kansas City, Mo.: Window Screen Hanger. 
Represented by D. T. Peters. 

PHILADELPHIA-Mang HakpwaRE: Henry Disston & Sons, Enter- 
prise Mfg. Company, Miller Lock Company, North Brothers 
Mfg. Company and Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. Represented by 
C. H, Castlen. 

Peck-HamMre Mro. Company, Berlin, Wis.: Jem and Jewel Line 
Mail Boxes, Latches, Trucks, &c, Represented by Fred R. 
Peck. 

PENINSULAR Parnt & VARNISH COMPANY, L1D., Detroit, Mich.: 
Peninsular Art Enamel. Represented by B. H. Coddington, 
C. G. McCullough and G. R. Bailey. 

JOHN PriTtzLtaFF Harpware Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Reach 
Sporting Goods. Represented by J. H. Grunwald, F. A. 
Hughes, O. E. Wynne, N. B. Carpenter and W. J. Kon- 
valinka. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY and the UN1on MpraLuic Car- 
TRIDGE COMPANY, New York: Represented by M. F. Sharp 
and R. C. Walker. 

REYNOLDSON Mrce. Company, Manson, Iowa: Twentieth Century 
Screen Wire Rack. Represented by J. E. Reynoldson. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoMPANY, West Chester, Pa.: Represented 

by J. F. Kienzle and F. M. Danner. 

SummMitT Stove Company, La Crosse, Wis.: Stoves and Steel 
and Cast Ranges. Represented by Glen W. Lay and J. G. 
Elston. 

W. H. Stepanek, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Stepanek Cash and Sales 
Registers, Ledgers and Journals. 

R. F. Scowas & Sons Comrany, Milwaukee, Wis.: Warm Air. 
Steam and Hot Water Combination Furnace. Represented 
by J. M. Beach. 

STANDARD Sewine MacuHine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Sewing 
Machines, Represented by E. C. Reed, F. W. Tobey and 
T. P. Tobey. 

Stover Mra, Company, Freeport, Ill.: Ideal Feed Mills. 
resented by Lee Madden. 

St. Paut Roorine, Cornice & ORNAMENT CoMPANY, St. Paul, 

Minn.: Represented by J. P. Williams and A. M. Smith. 

Srtmonps Mrc. Company, Chicago: Saws and Files, Represented 
by C. F. Baffett and Will J. Feddery, 

THOMPSON BrRoTHERS Company, Grinnell, Iowa: Speed Wash- 
ing Machine. Represented by W. F. Phillips. 


Cartridges. 


Lawn 
Represented 


Rep- 


_ Untrep States Reatstrr Company, Lrp., Battle Creek, Mich. : 


Represented by A. O. Jones. 
Vicror Mrc. Company, Leavenworth, Kan.: Wonder Washer. 


Represented by F. J. Tallant, J. H. Field and J. I. Good- 
man. 


Voss Bros. Mrc. Company, 
Washers. 

WEBSTER Mrc. Company, Boone, Iowa: Benson Seed Cleaner 
and Grain Separator. Represented by A. A. Webster, 
WILcox Mre. Company, Aurora, Ill.: Tabular Steel Grindstones. 

Represented by M. H. Melrose. 

WaRREN Parnt Company, Warren, Ohio: Mixed Paints, Repre- 
sented by R. T. Moore. 

Waitt Lity Mra. Company, Davenport, Iowa: White Lily 
Washers. Represented by J. C. Foss and Theo. Rosche. 
WEISMAN KorD KutTrer Company, Marshalltown, Iowa: .Cord 
Cutting Device. Represented by H. A. Weisman and C. 

H. Whitehead. 

THoMas WuHitrt Stove Company, Quincy, IIl.: 
Ranges. Represented by Guy E. Green. 
WISCONSIN Founpry & Steet Works, Cedar Grove, Wis.: Cedar 
Grove Steel Ranges. Represented by John Jungers and 

W. H. Jungers. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE WorKS, Davenport, Iowa: The 
Snowball Washer. Represented by H. H. Wahle and Anton 
Nielsen. 

WATERLOO ReGisteR COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa.: Improved Side 
Wall Register. Represented by J. Pfeffer and J. Knox. 
Yate & Towne Mroc. Company, New York: Art Hardware. Rep- 

resented by A. B. Howell. 
netic bauaapiiabalipiiacidi cds 
THe J, Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee 

Falls, Mass., has a new series of six single column mor- 

tised advertising electrotypes illustrating hunting scenes. 

These electrotypes the company will furnish to Hardware 

and Sporting Goods merchants gratis. The mortised 

space allows room for the merchant’s announcement, firm 
name and address. 


Davenport, Iowa: Voss line of 


Stoves and 


THE AMERICAN WATER Suppty Company, 115 Broad- 
way, New York, has been incorporated to manufacture 


and operate the Luellen Cup and Water Vendor. The 
officers of the company are: L. W. Luellen, president; 
M. P. Marks, vice-president and general manager, and 
S. Z. Marks, secretary and treasurer. The Vendor is an 
automatic machine which provides a drink of water in 
a new cup for a penny. 
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National Sportsman’s Show. 


HE annual National Sportsman’s Show will be held 
at the Madison Square Garden, New York, begin- 
ning Friday evening, February 26, and continuing until 
Saturday evening, March 6, inclusive. There will be 
many interesting features, including wild game, a hunting 
section, swimming pool, aquaria, water fowl, fly casting 
pool and camps on the main floor. Various sports, as has 
been the custom, will be conducted under the auspices of 
various representative athletic organizations. The show, 
as in the past, will be under the management of J. A. H. 
Dressel, 1388 West Forty-second street, New York. 


—___~»+-e____—_ 


Phosphate and Fertilizer Distributer. 


The Peoria Drill & Seeder Company, Peoria, Ill., has 
recently placed on the market the phosphate and fertil- 
izer distributer shown in the accompanying cuts. It can 





Fig. 1.—Phosphate and Fertilizer Distributer, 


be attached to any ordinary farm wagon, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and sows rock phosphate, lime, salt, ashes and 
similar fertilizers. In Fig. 2 is shown the manner of 
attaching the drive chains. The distributer is fitted with 
a worm feed, and carries the phosphate back and forth 
over the feed from right to left by shifting the gear. 
The conducting apron for carrying the phosphate to with- 
in about 8 in. of the ground consists of two canvas sheets, 
which are supported by braces running from the rear of 





Fig. 2.—Geared End of Phosphate and Fertilizer Distributer. 


the wagon axle. Break pins are provided in the sup- 
ports so that when the sheet strikes obstacles the pins 
will break without tearing the canvas. A further object 
of the apron is to protect the phosphate from the winds 
and also to distribute it uniformly. The quantity to be 
sown is regulated by the lever at the left hand end of 
the distrubuter, which serves to open the feed plate, so 
that quantities from 100 to 4000 Ib. can be distributed. 
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The entire feed plate can be removed for cleaning by 
loosening one bolt. The shipping weight of the 11-ft. 
distributer is 280 Ib. The point is made that as the gear- 
ing is on the outside of the machine it does not come in 
contact with the phosphate and clog. 

———_~>--oe____—_ 


The Barr Lawn Trimmer. 


The lawn trimmer here- 
with illustrated has shears 
with 6-in. blades, made from 
No. 15 gauge, highly tem- 
pered steel, the quality of 
which is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. The shears 
are attached to handles of 
seasoned oak or maple wood 
and are 32 in. long. The 
trimmer is designed for use 
instead of a sickle and or- 
dinary grass shears for trim- 
ming in difficult places 
around trees, flower beds, 
bushes, hedges, &c. In use 
the operator stands erect, 
walking behind the trimmer, 
and using it exactly as a 
lawn mower, the trimmer 
resting lightly on the ground 
so that there is no weight 
for the operator to lift. The 
device is manufactured and 
put on the market by the 
Barr Lawn Trimmer Com- 
pany, 120 Chestnut street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Barr Lawn Trimmer. 
a 


The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


The Specialty Mfg. Company, St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
is offering improved grass catchers with iron handle, front 
flange, eye bracket and hook. The hook is permanently 
attached to the catcher and hooks over the handle of the 
mower. The catcher is attached and detached instantly 
with one hand. The hook drops down parallel with the 
handle. The catcher illustrated has a square bottom and 
is designed for cheaper trade than one with a round, deep 
bottom with the same improvements. The catchers have 
galvanized steel bottoms and heavy duck sides. The eye 
brackets for attaching the catcher to the mower allow 









FRONT FLANGE ON 
STEEL BOTTOMS 


‘ 
¢ 
= 


The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


perfect adjustment and prevent the catcher jumping off. 
The catchers are adjustable to any make of mower. The 
catcher shown represents sizes No. 5G and No. 6G, the 
latter being 4 in. wider than the former and designed for 
18 to 22 in. mowers. The No. 5G is for 12 to 18 in. 
mowers, 
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The One Minute Automatic Shade and 
Curtain Bracket. 


The W. G. Mitchell Spring Works, Johnstown, Pa., 
are offering the curtain and shade bracket shown here- 
with. It is quickly and easily put up and taken down, 
requiring no screws or nails, and does not destroy the 
woodwork.: To install, the spring is stretched across the 
window frame and the points of the fixtures are pushed 
into the wood on the sides of the window frame. The 
slides for shade are adjustable for different width shades 
without cutting the shade or roller, as the adjustment is 
9 in. The springs furnished are for window frames up 


The One Minute Automatic Shade and Curtain Bracket. 


to 46 in. wide. For wider frames longer springs are re- 
quired, which can be furnished. 
—_———_s--oe___—_ 


Linolite DesK Lamps. 
The H. W. 


Johns-Manville Company, 100 William 
street, New York, has adapted its Linolite electric in- 
candescent tubular lamp to desk lamps, two styles of 


which are shown herewith. While the design of the 


Fig. 1.—IAnolite Desk Lamp, 


lamps is somewhat different from others now on the 
market, the novel feature is in the tubular lamp, which 
is 12 in. long between centers, so as to distribute the 
light more evenly and over a larger area of the desk 
than bulb lamps. The filament of the lamp is stretched 
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Climax Automatic Ventilating Sash Lock. 


The Climax Lock V entilator Company, Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is manufacturing the ventilating sash 
lock herewith illustrated. Fig. 1 shows front view, also 
reverse of the lock, and Fig. 2 its location upon a sash. 
The lock permits ventilation by securely locking the sash 
partially open, either at top or bottom or both. It is im- 
possible to open the window from the outside by putting 
an arm through the openings, or by the use of a knife 
blade, clock spring or tool, because it is necessary to close 
the window entirely before it can be opened wide. This 
can be done, when desired, by letting the bolt head trave) 


Reverse. 
Fiy. 1.—Climaz Automatic Ventilating Sash Lock, 


over the enlarged opening in the slide. The lock allows 
a window to be opened 6% in. from top or bottom, with- 
out sacrificing security. By turning the knob to the 
right as far as it will go the lock will draw the sashes 
tightly together. It is stated that the lock cannot be 


Seana? Se 


ree SePiin Hee 


Sialic a Lee 


pee ee ace ctr, 


Fig. 2.—Ventilating with Sash, Fig. 3.—The Simpleax Lock. 


Open at Bottom and Top. 


4 >, ; j 4 . : . ss : : 
Fig. 2.——TAnetite Adjustedie Desk Lamp. pried off with a burglar’s jimmy, also that it will with- 


stand a pressure of over 1000 lb. It is explained that 
the lock is so simple in operation that a child or stupid 


coe sakes 


out straight from end to end, and lies throughout within 
the focus of the reflector. It is explained that the fila- 


X 2 DPE AN ad la RN Ao fet ge 
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ment of a lamp throws its greatest light at right angles 
to its axes, therefore, the lamp illustrated gives more 
useful light than bulb lamps. The lamps are made in 
burnished brass, oxidized copper and gun metal finish. 


servant can use it, as a turn of the knob opens it and 
the closing of the window locks it. The lock can be at- 
tached to old or new sash without cutting or marring the 
sash, only a screwdriver being needed. 
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The Louden Lawn Trimmer. The manner of its operation is shown herewith, A rep- 
a resenting the overlapping turf on the walk, and B the 
The implement here shown is designed for the trim- groove cut in trimming. Running in front of the trim- 
ming of edges of lawns adjoining cement walks. It is mer is a bevel point which loosens overlapping sod or 
matted grass, thus facilitating its removal following the 
passage of the cutter. The latter is fitted with a handle 
1% in. in dianieter by 4% ft. long. The cutter is made 
of mower knife steel, which carries a keen cutting edge, 
that may be sharpened with a file or emery one with- 
out removing. The weight of the trimmer is 2 Ib. 
——_@-o——___ 


Chi-Namel Mission Finishes. 






















































The Ohio Varnish Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
udded to its Chi-Namel list a full line of mission finishes 
in all popular colors, to be used in connection with its 
patented graining process, The graining process makes 
it possible to obtain a mission finish on pieces of furni- 
ture without removing the old finish. The company re- 

The Louden Lawn Trimmer. marks that mission rooms are now within reach of the 
one of the latest additions to the line of implements made bhumblest household, and furniture may also be finished 
by the Wouden Machinery Company, Fairfield, Iowa. to match the woodwork, as if built to order. 
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PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 













































- gal. # Db 
Animal, Fish and Vege China Clay, poeeess # ton 11. aT 00 | Blue, Ultramarine.............. 13 @16 Black Dro Englist 5 so 
table Oils— eal. | Cobalt, Oxide........ 100  1.45@ 2.60 | Brown, Vandyke................ Se et ee ee news cess e @s 
bbls. Whiting, Commerc ia” -...# 100 Th 45@50 Green, Chrome @ié | a . Ivory.. Seen anesqee seeeeel6 G2 
Linseed, Western, Raw........ 55 @56 CUON © sic ctiieiacsdeeed ® 100 th .52@ .64 | Green, Paris.......... @24 Bin? Celestial. Tal. .ssseseeerees ; @ : 
State, Raw.sevsessseesecseen 5 @5g | Ex, Gilders’s......+4..9 100 Ib .96@ .68 | Sienna, | Raw.202.2.2. ite, Ghe................. 0 @3l 
City, Baw... ccsccccsssceccvees @ : ienna, Burnt..... eee @l5 saan’ BD eer wea et sods sea sesete > > 
Boiled, 1¢ #@ gal. advance on Raw, ee ee 100 | Umber, Raw............. @l4 Bln’ oe Domentic.....- = eS» 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls...... 7% @.. Os 2 $1.70G2.00 Uniden, Betuit...cscoscecvccesesce @ia | seed } mens = a Spee bees soe 1 
Lard, Prime, Winter........... 75 @s0 In bbls. or tubs, Me Beeccece L 1.2@1. 45 | White and Red, Lead Atte Carmine, No, Bente ae 13 % 
eit: Ble Bivanduvechmebenned o @.. In 1 } to 5 th tims............ 2.65@3.25 | ’ Gen o ; . 
BOD. Mi sgitacedenmatupaiubatavasd @. In 12% to 50 fb tins........ - 1.50@1.90 eb ireen, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 5 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b. mill. Sua dix | Lead, English white. in Oil..10%@10% | GTeem» Chrome, pure.......... u 6 
Summer, Yellow, prime...... 5.55@5.62 Spirits Turpentine— x ga). | Lead, American White: Ocher, American...... # ton $12.00@15,00 
Summer, White...........+++- a 7 Dry and in Oil, 100, 250 and | American Golden............. 4 @5 
Yellow Winter, B6.30 In Oil DbIS........sseeerereseees 4346@44 Set EP MR ccntncnesoacoacoss os 6% WOONGE  ssccccsoppccccesescesces 1%@ 2 
‘Tallow, Acidless.....:......+.+++ 56 .. | Im Machine bbis...0200022: oooee44 @4% | pry and in Oil 2% and 50. Foreign Golden...........0-... 3 @4 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...33 @.. Glue— D ibenthaenee a areal anid aseous 2 . ; 
Northern Crude..............455 @.. ; ¥ Dry and in Oil, 12% t kegs..... * yy | Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
RN eae od 32 @.. Cabinet .......... sesereceeseesd2 @15 In Oil, 25 ) tin pails.............. ™% French ...5.-ceceesseececseeeees 12%@13 
Light Strained..........c.s0+.- 33 @.. Common_ Bone +++ T%@ 9 In Oil, 12% & tin pails............ 7% German .......0+0+ qecceesncsede 12 @i3 
Bleached Winter..... oséeageal 3% @.. Extra White 18 @24 In Oil, 1, 2, 3 and 5 b tin RMMATMAD, coc ccsccsscevececssces 9 @10 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... #  6%a@ 7 | Fish, liquid, 50 gal. bbis., ‘per a GME Gt ades «onbaceccece’ ++eee 8% | Red, Indian, Englist 5 @? 
SNE dc abl ocissveentede # tb 74@ 7% BUR saxceriee teseeeeeeesennes 60 @1.20 | Red Lead and Litharge: qn BD, SNEUED...0-cceeee 3 @ 3M 
‘Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... 36 @.. | Foot Stock, White............. 2 @i4 Oh See Te MN cokes secandnanevecs con f eg nthgewr Seer pect e% 
Newfoundland 3 @.. Foot Stock, Brown...... «9 @ In 25 and 50 tb kegs............ Ty, | Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
Wak’ MAG a kosccskksensdecard 5 @.. | German Common Hide....... @i2z In 12% t kegs...........1..ssseeee 1% | Red, Tuscan, English......... 7 @10 
EE AOS ARBERE TERS oe German Hide........++.+++ @18 In lots of less than 500 hs. Red, Venetian, Amer.# 100 tb $0.75@1.50 
Live. zoe ase poswcccoce teens 1... renee steeeeee tt eeeeeeeees eens ee %¢ 8 Th advance over English ......++++0++-4 100 Ib $1.15@1.60 
pat t TMC. ccccccccccecce Dh G@., | SERB avccccccce TORCH R THe e eee eee & : 
Reatatont Pri oe iy [Cow Grade ce eis | Shere, beeen Of White and Sienna, ,ttalian, Bumt and, 
Medium White.................. 14 @19 | Lead, American, Terms: On lots of Italian, Raw. Powdered......3 @T 
Mineral Oils— Gum Shellac— # 500 ths and over, 60 days, or 2% for| American, Raw..............-. 24@ 3 
Black, 29 gravity, B@9cold @ gal. | Bleached, Commercial......... 17%4@18 an Spee i5 days from date of | American’ Burnt and Pow'd..24@ 3 
OBE nee ees cescessnereneesenes Bone Dry........... buéues . .224%4@23 , Tale, French....,......#@ ton $18.00@25.00 
2 gravity, 15 cold test. -1 Button ee esiahitinieing 0% "55 a3 Zinc, Dry— # American ......s+00+ # ton 15,.00@25,00 
UMMET sessccsseeeceres Yiamond I.....scseceeee ++. 34 @35 
Cylinder, light filtered.. 2046 Fine Orange...........+.- --+-25 @B American, Ory......+++++++++ - 540 % too waa. sme yt} 
Dark. filtered.............-- 1 a i a "Ig @i9 | Red Seal (French process). @l American ...# 100, No. 1. .75@ .80 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp, gravity. ..14/4@15 G. A. L. Garnet........ 16 @17 | Green Seal..........--...+-+++ ra 7% ‘American 810% No? ‘ea ° 
93 sp, gravity. .134@14 Kala. WENN AS .ctscseae. ..12 @13 | German Red Seal oom ie at oo Ba. 2 : 
$83 sp, gravity RS RS oo Cacaenteerereetoeean "35 @36 PROCES) rccsascccccoccceccees _T @T% | Umber. T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@3 
Med .nccccccccoccececserssece 13%@14 Octagon (Net neye epAhe ‘3 @ Geee BBs occ ccccsccccescess T%@7%| Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
Pe i eee ae St 18 en White Seal............sceeeeees 8%@ 9 Burnt, American...,......... -- 2 @M% 
Miscelianeous— lv: oe elem SII 31 @g2__(| French, Red Seal...........-.+- 8%@ 8% | Raw, American....-.4--..+++-. 2 @% 
Rorvtes: Colors te ol— Green Seal...i...ceeeeese+re0 10%@10% | yonow, Chrome, Pure.......... 12%@14 
White, Foreign..... 2 nee = Black, Lampblack. > Dry Colors— # > Oxide Red, American.......... 2 @™ 
On cob rer ae ton 12.50@15.00 | Blue, Chinese.. | Black, ET 8. dp en cuuecanie 6'4@10 Vermilion, English, Imported. @70 
Chalk, in puiik Seesnth nied P ton 3.00@ 3,40 Blue, Prussian...., | Black Drop, American.,........ B4@S | Chimese .....+.eeeeeeeereereees $0.90@1.00 
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“Current flardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talies, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for their correctness. 


They usually represent the prices to 


the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by the 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Pracenes; Blind— 
Goeeeien and Domestic 

orth 

pson’s Patent 10 
Se Se — © sina” 


Window Stop— 


Taplin’ 7 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


ee 

Fernald Anti- 
oes..' 1, 
$0.75; 2, 

Fernald 
pairs 


Eagle 
a ee 


lL eter a & Sons, 
bb, li¢; to 600 fb, 1 é‘ 
vil Vice oe ‘Dril - 
om Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, éc. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co ° 10% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur........--30 
Jennings’ —_ Bright.65€19@G70 
Black Lip or Blued.. -65G65E5 
Boring ook Augers....- 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist.... yas 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits 
~ Pa ennmenen Auger Co., 


sod Pat, Auger —_ 
C. E, Jennings & 
No. 10 ext, lip. 


No, 30, R. Jennings’ list 
Russell ‘Jenn’ 
L’Hommedieu 


8 

Snell’s 
Snell’s 
Swan's 


Wrahts jennie 
Bit Stoc took: Driiis— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Gytre 2. ee No. 1, @ 


onda & Co,, Steer’s . i 
So Pare a 


= . Oe 
Gimlet Bits— a 


Common Dbdl. Out.... a 
German Pattern, Nos. to 10, 
$4.75; 11 Z 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 


Amen. Pat. doz. a 


Ship Augers its— 
ship ip, Algor and a 


Fo 
c E. J 
b Jennines & Ga Steere 8% 
B3%&T% 


Snell’s nieenenasinanatenie deeds 


. $2.75@3.00 

. gro. 63@66¢ 

Unhandled, Patent. - gro 66@70¢ 

twls 
Unhiled, ‘Bhidered. .pro. so@e 
n. ef 

Beratch Avls: 

Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@4.00 
Socket . 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% 


signifies 


Awl and Tool Sets—Ssee 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


= ba eight Per d 
Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 

First Quality = 5.00 

Second Quality 4.50 
Double Bit, base weights: 

First Qualit $7.00@7.50 

Second Qua $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle. 

Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .4%4@PA¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4465 s 
No. 1 Common, Loose. " 34@4 
No. 1% Com., New Style. Wate 
No. 2 Solid Collar b4G@s¢ 
Half Patent: . 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12 

Nos. i3 to th 70 
Nos. 15 to 18... 7&10@WE1045 

Nos. 19 to 22...70&10@W£10E5 


Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
turned ib. 
Common and Concord, 


Haif Patent. 


B ait— 


Hendryx: 


Caldwell new list 
Pullman ... 


ng— 

Light serio ee. 60 @6045% 
Chatilion s: 
Light § 
Straight 

Circular Balan 
Large Dial....cssececsereeereceeesees 30% 


Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 


wey te bars, 10 fe eb 
Steel Crowbars, 0 
3 per Ib., 2% @tis¢ 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 


Beam, Scale— 
Scale Beams....ee+> 
Chattillon’s No, 1..... 
Chatillon’s No. 2.. 


» Beaters, Carpet— 
olt-Lyon Co,: 
Ho, i2 yee Coppered #8 doz, $0.80; hn 
inne 
No, = Wire Coppered # doz. $1. $12 


Balances. 


Beaters Egg— 
Dyers sruine over & Mfg. 


és No, 1, 
ize’ $150; No. 2, Fam: 


il iy oie, a ates Fan- 
ily 8 Size, 5 oj Ee 3 Hotel Size, 


Holt toon Co.: 
Holt, per doz. 6 ie. 5, Jap’d, 
No, are No. - ea 
$1.85: "No. awd,’ 
Lyon Sap’ per a No, 2, 


Ta Mfg. Co.: 
impr ved Dover 


Blacksmith, Standard a 
Split Leather 604 10@65 
Grain ae: > an 

Hand 
Inch.. 6 7 “8 9 1 
Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 
Moliders— 

Inch.. 10 12 1} 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 
Belis— oe 

eongnt Cow Belis.. 


gro.$11.50@ 12.00 | Jerse 


D 
Home, R. & E. Mife. Co."s......55&20% 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE 


Iron AGE DrtREcToRY, 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists. 
Lists ” 


—“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Ha 
Polished, Brass 
White Metal 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bellis .. 24@2%é 
Church and School. . . .60@60£10% 


Belting—  Leather— 
First Quality, Ev. Hy., er 
Short Lap 
Standard 
Light Doutle 
Cut Leather Lacing ase 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft.25¢ 


Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
70k10@ so 
Standard ..... eee 
Best Grades... ...++++---40Gi0 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River boos Benders and Up- 
setters 20% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1908 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes fo 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Wooden......75@7545% 


Co, : 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, “3 Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior 309 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined 

Embossed .. 

Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co...... 
Boits 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 

@ 6 and smaller 
rger and longer 

Common Carriage (rolled ihread Ye 
% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 


‘natasy | F 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. 
Bolt Ends, with 0. & T. Nuts, 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
% @ § and smaller 
Larger and longer 
oor and 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Inch 4 5 6 8 
Per doz. “ $0'30 35 £45 «(60 S80 
get are Spring —_ —. 


33%&10% 


A) 
$1'20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Inch 6 8 10 
$1.00 1.40 1.65 

Cast iven Flat Shutter, Jap'd, 
Brass Knobs: . . 

1 


7. 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 


Bovine erenney 60£10 
Bering «+» WEUGAMWEE10 
8 utter 


Star, Machine, Double Wedge.. - 60% 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 
Style No, 13, Double...... esesesecd 60 
Style No, 1, Single 60 
Style No. 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55 
Lag Screw 66% 


Plow and Stove— 
654£5@70 % 
85083659 


Common Iron 
Norway Iron 
American Screw Co. 


pore File. list. Oct. 80%, 


list Oct, ie tas “24% 

Bay “state “list Dec, 2, °99 80% 
Franklin Moore Co. 

Norway Phila., list om, hat Os 

Eagle Phila., sist Oct. B4...82%% 

t Dec "op" 80% 


Nat 
phat jist Dec, 28, '99 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 


le 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec, 
Phila., Eagle, me Oct. 16 1881 


WBire’ Bolka..or.s.scccccessesss 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with ame: 
Inch 1% 1% 
Per doz. 
Inch 


a b nong Mig.. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
.75; No, , $2°50 each 
‘Sones, Mitre— 
©, E, Jennings & Co................ 25 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
} ll Improved, 20&10% ; lange, 


Perfection 02 
DONUT. ~diccaiccatecicbivaduioy Go cesdeses nA 
Braces— 
Common Belt Amerson tt 
Barber’s ae 


Co., Po s s Pai. 
: aan 
Wrought Steel..... pbaesGN 
ardor Metal a... 5G00% 
Griffin's Folding Brackets... fou 
Taplin Victor Handy pores 
Bracket , 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broi + a 
Eiibceme oe ime, Oo 75&20 


Y Blaha. Galvanized a 
M’fr’s list, price per gross. ze 
Quart. . 10 2 th 
Water, Light. $28.35 30.75 PJ 
Water. Ev. Hey, 46.85 59.35 
Fire Ra. ere 33.50 $5.90 39-90 
Well . 37.35 41.35 45.35 


Bull Ringe—tee eee. Bull. 
as 


Cast as 
Fast Joint, Broad. [es 50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. oa vd 
Loose Joint Wat 5% 


Mayer’s Hinges.... 
Parliament Butts 


wrest Steel— 
— Nerrew, Light Re- 
ersible 7045 


Reversible and Broad. 7045 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, dc 70% 
Back Table Chest. a% 
panned. 
Light verne Loose Pin, 


piste Narrow, Ball one 
4085S 


Eatra, H@— 








February 18, 1909 





Cains Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
= net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 


J acika gacnwnaglincas s0is atéatecely’ % 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800....30° 
Hendryx Enameled................0+ 35% 

Calipers—See Cow pusses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 Ib., 
- $3.50 @$3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 Ib., 
$4. 00G = 35 
Burke's, 1 pg. wy Toe, 3%¢; 
= Toe, 4%¢; 1 peg. Sharp whe, 
44¢; 2 pg. Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp Heel.......... im¢ 


Lautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢; Sharp, 44@4%¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, Hv Ib, 3.65¢; “Th. 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Caps, yearn al 
Bley AS iS he ticle SIA eS 52@5i¢ 


ae 8 Xs he eae © per AL Air Be 

F. Poe a 
G, Bisvividcesccs. Qe 

Musket .... -per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20keo,, 

Primer Shells and Bullets. . i&l07Z 

All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 

Carpet Stretchers— 

See Stretchers, Carpet. 


eeeeeee 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: 
82 C. F., 85.50. ..cc0000> 1Wk5 % 
$8 O. F., $1.00....... +. -1065% 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50........ 1069 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1065 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, seyt oe 
B. B. Cups, Round Bail... $1.59 
Coemtral Fire... .sccccscceses 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. ig 


Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15é10 


Rim Fire, Sporting....... ++ .007% 
Rim Fire. Militury........ 1545 % 
Casters— 
Bed cee eeneececnes + C5EIG@NZ, 
Plate orcccsess eecene 60 @ GOES % 
Philadelphia .....+... - WEG 75 
Acme, Ball Bearing......+....+eeeee y4 
Gem (Roller Bearing)... ei anes 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing)........ 70% 
Standard Ball Bearing............... 45% 
Yale (Double Wheel) Sow list. ..40&10° 


Cattle Leaders— 
See-Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
% y 


3-16 y 5-16 % 
$7.70 540 4.lo 3.50 = 3.30 3.10 
%-74-1 1% to 1% inch. 

$3.00 


3.10 
In cask lote, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil.....+++++++-T0G5% 
German Pattern Coil: 
6-0 40 Liscccsccvsees 704k 1045 
2 and 8... - 60€ 10410 @70 
}, 5 and G6..... 50 10@iVE 1045 % 


Halter— 
Halter Chains..... G0L5 @ 60810% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 


list July #4, , Sere 
‘overt » Cos 
Halter - hatees e ee ele abd Js 35&5% 


Cow Ties— 
See Haiters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
614--6-8, Straight, with ring. $26.00 
6146-2, Straight, with ring . $27.00 
614—8-2 2, Straight, with ring . $30.00 
64—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 

NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to going 
Straight Link, 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, 


: eerie es: 
ack Chuin, list Juiy 10, % 

. Iron : sa "GOk IES @ 6010410 
Brass ....:.- caaeeh ee 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain .75 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., ae 


Bridgeport Chain Co.: 
neeeen Halter and Coil. re 


Corse eeerereee 


Triumph Dog..........+.++++ 

Brown, Halter ” and Coil. "Boao 
overt 

Breast, fisiter: Heel, Rein, Stal. 
OM oi. by obasicostrand biieebodds tones 


Oneida Community: 

American Halter, Dog and Senet 
CRE inst ecatlinenvediese +s 35&2'2@ 40% 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
Chains ....... tl EE A 15@ 5045 

Wire Goods Co.: 

Ti GRR os cp bn cx adendciccchnanee 10% 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed’ Chain: ..:70 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Steel Chain........... esetetc cosdteeln 

Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, €0%; Steel Chain 
SINE. asvasuesndiiv cavecne 60410% 


red 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. ae 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, 
Ts. sdbtbiseeasenbendsese jwise Toage 00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
6 Chal me! BI 
arpenters MC. ..000-900., 50d 
Carpenters’ Red........g70., 50¢ 
Carpenters’ White......gro., 40¢ 
Checks, Door— wy 


oF as srecceccccccesesccccecs Mah 





Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co,: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... Bs 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. “305 


Farmers’, Carpenters, etc., Chests, | 
SE WOOD) Sdatia San assnais<oe-y<00t 
Machinists’ and Pipe witha 
Chests, Empty........ccccssececees 415% 
DOG MINE cs pace sas csc cneccsgsec. 45% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
ME ia akon Ghee Secasscacscons Tia % 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .80&10@80410&10% 
~~ BOB, 00 vc cdce cess vdecesocseescens 30% 
E. Jennings & Co,: 
eas ket Firmer No. 10.......... B&T%%, 
Socket Framing No, 15........ B&T%% 
DEETE  cicatanahd elehencscestacens 66%4@ 70% 
L. & i, 2d. Waite & Co:...... 30G@30K&5 %, 
Tanged— ie 
Tanged Firmers...... - 30L5@ 35% 
WOE . TIBGB a vc ccccccccccccccocscccorsses 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25% 
L. & 1. J. White Co,.....0....0002 255°, 


Cold— ib. 
Cold Chisels, yood quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair a 11@12¢ 


Cold Cl: sels, ordinery. . 910¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co. 

EE ND ocd ctbieccesabtadtess 50&5% 

Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40%, 
Beach Pat, each $8,00............. 355 % 
BEE adenin cuckgeebsateaerkiekurtess 3% 
EET ns cn cnnsunegastconsiouint 23% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks...............++ 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive...............25% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

BREOREEE a cevcvcaccccescscoctovse 35% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40°, 
Combination, Keversible Jaws....55% 


Combination, Com, Style Jaws. ..40°, 
mgune Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 


Geared Scroll Chucks 

Drill Chucks: 

New Model, 25%; Geared Pat 
tern, 25% Skinner Patent, 

Ee: "40 

I INR 6 o.ke vnc ccwswnnss cae 2 

ON ere 





Drill Press Vises.............cse00+ 30 

Puede Pilate Jaw6ee...0..ccccosvecese 
Standard Tool Co,: 

Improved Drill Chuck, scien ovtesewtGelt 


Union Mfg. Co,: 

Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8 and 17, 40%; No. ceases 3% 

Scroll Combinations, Nos, 83 and 


Geared Scrcil,” Nos, 35, 34 ‘and'35. 25% 


Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318.35°% 








Independent Steel, No, 64......... 3% 
Union Drill. Nos. 000, 00, 100, 101, 
BE OE MRA bocbewbecsqibeseececnes 35% 
Union Czar Drill..........cs0ce.00. 5% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 40% 
Universal No, 42.......0.--ccccecces ‘35% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
i, Wn i nn et himaceddubnanacaitina x 
Sie Face FI rs, Nos, 70 and 
Saaien bins sigteaeetesaveet oenscce Oey 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

ea ee 50% 
Little Giaut Auxiliary Drill....... 50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50% 





Little Giant Drill, 
SE Drei caas tonnpanea 
Scroll Combination Lathe.... 


Improved 








Whitaker Mfg, Co: 
SNE MOEac i adereee'ssccdedhacuve 
Clamps— 
Cosriage Makers’, Star, P., 8S. & W. 
le” (AN 6bN aia elheabiinedtenbecendahale’d 9 
Besly, Parallel.................. 2 
Hosmer ‘& Co.: —* 
Cea " slant ii, Gadtbencear died 
arriage Makers’ P. Screw. was’? 
DES Br IRIS eric cinccdecace , 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 
Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s Champion. Stationary........ 40% 
Sidewalk— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star, @ doz., Socket, $4.00; 
Shank ‘ 


Shank, d 
x 8 ¥ 





Cleavers, Butchers’— 





PD Cia ako seeileod desis decube 30% 

Fayette R, -Plumb 30% 

Since Be Be WOO OI Sas veccccacces 30% 

Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse. each.. "$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20,00 | as 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Roll 
Bearing Horse, each...... $6.75 
Stewart’s New Model Sheep 
Shearing Machine, each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 05, 
8IL80E 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 


—See Wire, &c. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


ws Liquor, Bottling, 
Compression Bibbs........70% 
Coffee Milis— 


See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
WS WE sok bpctaideleosae oth exons 40% 
Lome, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s 
“SeumsnanensDicidace: her 
Ordinary Goods.......75@U5&5% 


THE _IRON 














AGE 625 
Conductor Pipe,— Russwin Food, sen 1, 24.00; No. 2, 
e 27.00; 3, $42.00 seseucens 45&10&10 
L. ©. L. to Dealers: = ase 
eee Charcoal. Copper. | Enterprise Beet Shavers - Seine 25@ 30°, 
Wk WU—% FOKUWETS% 50€10% Siaw and Kraut— 
Eaatern: Henry Disston & Sons: = 
73a- FOLEY 50810% |. Slaw and Kraut Cutters......... 5% 
Central: y : sagioy | Tails Mast Miz. Co: 0°.” , 
75@-—7 60% SOE 107, Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Nor rahwestern: nei Combined Slaw Cutter oe — 
ha@— % 50€10% PE 6 sino0iesncans sagec # doz, $4.00 
Western: Tobacco— 
~ ; 9 £ 9 4 £9 
r id 10a-—% 50E1214% 5045 % All Iron, Cheap. ..doz, $4.25@4.50 
ennessee. Ee i y e Enterprise’ ita e didi ta shauna 25a 30% 
TWE10A—% H5k12%% 50€10% | National, @ doz.. No, 1, $21: No. 2. 
Southern: DM whos nidudandpaddepndoodaainstbane 40% 


We 10A—Y%, 5041214%4% 50kS5 % 
Southwestern: 
0@-—%, 50L5% 5085 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
L. & EG. Mig. Co.: 


aeadnans 3 
Galvanised, ea $1. 2s $2.00 $2. s $2. So $3" 90 
Galvanized, on side handles, 


Gal..... 8 
Each ..... $1. 95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 +. 15 
White Eunameled........0...sseeee+- G 
Ml BRR akc dnt a0ks bee ccencceece 104 


Coppers’ Tools— 
See J'ools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 

and heavier, 2M¢; lighter 

tian 3 1b. to pair........ 


Cord— babes 
Braided, Dradb........+: 1b. 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 

to 12, 22¢: No. 7, 2244¢; No. 6, 

Wie. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per genes. 
Cable ‘Laid Italian, 1b., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, '25¢ ; B, 22¢ 
Common India...... ib., L1G ite 
Cotton Sash Cord, T'w ‘ted. 18 18@20¢ 


Patent Russia....... . 20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... Ib. . -21¢ 


India Hem 
Patent India, 
Pearl —s ‘cotton, 


, Twisted... .1b. 3Q@Y4¢ 
Twisted. .lb...t%e¢ 
No. 6, ® th, 


20%¢; No. 7, 19%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢ in 12° doz, to 100 doz, lots, 
Eddystone Braided, Nos, 8 to 12; 


26¢; 7, 26%; 6, Wee. 
Harmony Cabie Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
WEEN <ecenagececcecewesotosesesee # b Be 
Pullman: 

Wire Sash Cord.......s0.-..0s.s0+: 10°; 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, $2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # %b,, Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord....... 50¢ 
Massachusetts, White.. 
Massachusetts, Drab. 8 lb ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
White, 40¢; 


Silver Lake, per lb.: 
A, Drab, 4%¢; A, 
B, Drab. 40¢; B. White, 35¢; 
Italian Soa. 40¢; Linen....57%4¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


15% 


Wire, Picture— 
Full Length...........9@— 
Short Length...... .30620@— 
Hendryx Standard Wire ,’icture Cord, 
old list. 85&10% 
Turner & Stanton Co. Wire re 


NE kin ha gh dineduccdvedisivakscusd % 
Cradles— 

PME tig 3. Kes fonts tenes .-- 50% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases. 100 


gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
caren to grade. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 

Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
round, all colors, *$12,00; Eadel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal sae. 
5 it x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 
in, Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3- 16. 
$3.50; SE ee ety $3.00 
Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 
ME WOME. SS. ond soc cdegalaneec ss $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

PNG. des clittsse pb ckctccas # doz. $4.50 

Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Victor Garden................... 50&10% 
Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, Igi7. # doz. $3.50 








Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and EP avcnden piagie ? doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... A se $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Pe. ks SENOS. CRs csncetevateoscepes 0% 
Red Devil..... cia cine 60 
Be SEs Wks ccicecc’ 
EDU dnkadenccecdngs) oudbdsuee 
Meat and Food— a 
gene wecinbtendatuaslunih del onwedin 4 
Nos, ....401 “402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each ...$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Nos..... 5 10 
Each $2 8 sets sito $6 Sener’ 
SE RMD swan dcadees'ves sds e 10&T% % 
?,, a ° a. 
a babiéne fiecueesas uasses cag N@WK5Y 
Biksetcebsewsaneeca on dapssecha deen 
"Little ws Kachoes Kenan, # doz. 40@50*, 
*. 312 322 


320 
00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumphs No. 605, # doz. ae 


e 


- Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 


Rapid, # doz., $24.00.............. 3 
Samson, # doz., $34.00............ 33%. 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Well 
Aug in | Gan qetededethddi dsb ctacheoiee ds 40 
Touches Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 
ee Post Hole Diesen. Pe 
ath an bewbedemin deawtndncatnee 4 $8.50 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers. 
# doz., $7.50 
Hercules Pattern, # doz......... $9.59 
obler’s, doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules. 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
SIMS | UOUIOOR So. ones .caseccene. $7. 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 
TI Racvecancetencdccccues 60% 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


SP $1.50@ 1.75 
Breast, Millers ile eae occ eee Ges Lik 10 
Se a TL GE Win civcdicnccccsnc 33% % 
Cc. & C, Ratchet” Ti avidin couensnee 25% 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks.. 5% 
Goodell Automatic Drills.50& 106.6010", 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 

wre per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86: 


16. 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.334%&10° 





Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............25% 
Ratchet, Parker’s........... 
Ratchet, Weston’s.................... 
Ratchet, Weston’s Style 
GUOEE Sulegtattdeiedecetaistead 40@10&5% 
pass “sees 404045 %, 
Ratchet, Celebrated........... 10@10&5% 
Ratchet, Whitney's, P., 8, & W. 
RRA 40410050 % 
Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
33% % 
Twist Drills— 
Bit Bees 2.5. o's bo Ho. T0@ 70410 %, 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
65 @G5E10% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits. per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s, Screw Holder and Driver, P 


doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in. 7.50; 6-in, 
ek Wisse Minisei Beises tiic- 
IND U hciis SOibdik dit nena een rere dens 50% 
IT TN cathe this dsl bed. céns denver 70% 
_—— Tool Mfg. Co 

MOND  ccccscccscccccceses oeacepesead 60%, 
ee i Ee $ 
EMGOGETUCEIES oo... cece scscccccs 


Se itntnin guibiite sada inves deters én % 
Screw Driver Bits..................2 5%, 
Fray’s Hol, H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. 50% 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... 408107 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 





Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&10°7 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch................... 40% 
Millers Falls, # doz., Nos. 11, $9.95; 
12, $13.73; 20, $8.17: 21, $8.46: 41, 
$13.43; 42, $17.21 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 1540. 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
—o -T541085% 50610 
Eastern.......80% 504107, 
Central....... ond 045% 506107 
Coenen. --8041085% 50410% 
Western . - 8085 % 505% 
Tennessee. - 80485 % 504 10%, 
Southern. 


eee + «75410% 5045 
Southwestern. . 75410421: 6% 50857, 

Terms.—2¢ for cash. Factory shépmeets 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are quite generat 
owing to market irregularities. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories 


Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 
Copper. 

I Gh es wwe Shree oS bo 30% 
Sizes 14, ei, 3%, 5, 6. - 006105 
Be Gis eeee as vaceees bie ecann 
BO Bevis bas sees 25% 
Copper Elbows............ 50% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue.. - 40819819 % 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ IN A- 108 19% 
Reeves. Dover, Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 


Emery, Turkish— 


5to 5}to 
46: 220: Flour. 
Re eect 1.5 ¢ 514¢ Sted 
% Keqs.....1b. 546 S5%¢ I9%e 
4 
Y% Kegs.....1d. sibe 6¢ § ¢ 





ache maine 


ot eps cada 


626 


10-lb. cans, 

10 in case....64¢ 7 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

than 10 mw ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 


NOTE.—Jn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
10% is given. 


Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... 


Extractors, 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


P ciepasre, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 &. 
5%; Bronze and Plated 50% 
Walling’s 
Upson’s 
Cord and Weight- 
Ives, P gro., 
Titan, #@ gro., $0. 
Corrugated— 
Acme Corrugated 1} astevers 


Faucets— f 

Cork Lined pio o—T 60% 
lic Key, Leather Line ee 
Metallic Key 604 10G20 
- OLS GE 1045 


Jedar. 
ae < Wk 10@i75 


Petroleum ... 
B. & L. B. Co,: 
Metal Key 
Star 
West Lock. 
John Sommer's Peerless 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key .50&10 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal key. .60 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock 40 
John Sommer's 1% ai - = om at 
eliabie or aine 
John Sommer’s ned oy 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 2 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer'’s No Brand, Cedar. “$09 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Self Measuring: , 
Enterprise, Self Measuring and | 
Pump, # doz., 40& 107% 
Lane's, # 


National oe. te #® doz, $36. 40&10°% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands 704 10@75&10% 
Standard Brands 75&410@80 
Lower Grade... - 54106 GMERS 


Gold Medal........-sccccceeesceeeeses 
McCaffrey’ 8 American OSX 


Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ _ July 
4, coer 3 4g @40% h 
Fixtures, Fire ae 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 
—— No, 103; 
Furible Links, No, 96 
Expansion Bolts, No, 

Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch d Iv 19 21 
$3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 

Peck, Stow & wins 


Special, No. 
$3.7 


2 «= 
4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50.. 
Reading Hardware Co 


Fodder Squeezers — 
See Compresseore. 


Forks— 


_American Fork & Hoe ©o.: 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato. 
Hay, Regular, i 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine. 
Champion, 

Acme, 
Manure, 
Manure, 
Champion, 
Columbia, 


Regular, 4tine........65&5% 
Regular, 5 and € tine.. 10% 

Manure 65857, 
Manure 


Round Shoulder Header, 
Champion, Header 
Dakota, Header.. 
Kansas Header. 

Wood, Barley 

Steel, Barley... 
Columbia, Spa 


Frames— 


MW&TILKS% 
Wood Saw— 
White, &’9’t Bar, per doz.75@a0¢ 
Red, S’o't Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.26 
Red, Dd. Brace, per doz.$1. 40@1.50 


Fresners, es “eae 


4 
ES “si.es $160 1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sal. Taped. » 3.65 $ 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oi!l— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .80@80&5% 


Gauges— 

Marking, Mortiee, de. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c 50&50&10°. 
Disston’s Marking. Mortise, &c. .67%% 
Wire, Brown & Sh 
Wire. 


4085 % | 
emon Juice —| 


AGE 





THE IRON 


W. A. Zelnicker + anata Co.: 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
handled No. 1, 
2.30 ; 8, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. £ 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottice or Cans, with Brush, 
25410 @50% 
40% 


Nail, Metal, . 
Spike, Metal 
Nail, Wood 


Elwell’s 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade.. .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon's Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 
ei in boxes, # doz., 1 b, $1.20; 


Pike Mfg. 
Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co, 
ms and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .334% 
Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°%, 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
$1.75; 1A, $2.50; 


Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20. $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A 
Combined, $6.50...... ey 4 

Alundum ‘Disc Grin iers, each, 
2.5 309 
Grindstones— 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, 3 

inch, # doz., $2.00 o 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and 
tall Bearing, mounted 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips 


Cycle, 


H alters and Ties— 

Cow Ties 

Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&24%@40% 
Brown Coil and Halter 415@50&5 % 
Brown Cow Ties......50&5 50d 105% 
Brown Tie Outs.......... 70&10@75é5 % 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 


e 
Jute Rope.. 
Sisal Rope 
Cotton Rope 
Hemp Rope 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters 
Am, Cow Ties.. .... 45@50% 
Niagara Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5% 
Niavara Cow Ties 4585@506 1045 % 


hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’... .55&10@35&10&5% 
Heller's Farriers......... 40&5@40& 1085 °% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Go: 

40& 10@50% 


Crucible Steel 
Farriers’ 40& 10@50 5 9 
40& 10@50 7 
@5 7, 


40@40&5 % 


Riveting 
Machinists’ 
Blacksmiths’ 
Elmore Shoemakers’ 
Fayatte R. Plumb: 
A. E, Nail 


Hammers...... 75% 


40.&2'S@40&12'2 % 
Eng. and B, 8. Hand.50&10&5@6045 % 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 6041045, 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7%@400&12%45 
Victor Magnetic Tack, #@ gro... 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 8 1b., per ib., 50¢.. .80€10% 
83 to 5 Ib., per 1b., 40¢. . .80&10&10% 
Over 5 Ib., per ib., : 
Over 65 Ib., per 1b., 30¢.80£10€10% 


Handles— 
Agricultu val Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &¢. Le 
Hoe, Rake, ices nbah eal 40 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, &c.: 

EE ON oe ns ct 0 two 4% 

8 Ere pe & 40% 


GCroes-Cut Saw Handles— 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Foot Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$3.00@$3.59 
J gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2. 10 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 
60k 10604 1065 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 30€ 
85¢; Not Varnished.... .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: ee 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Chapin- Stephens €o. 
Carving Tool pedktiresiinaosken 30@30.& 10° 
RE sine seks .. -60@60K10% 
File and Awi.. - 60@60&10% 
Saw and Plane. . .30@30&10% 
Screw Driver 30@30&10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchei Aces 
Handles 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 
grc 
eee, @ gro. $0,85@$1,50 


Indestructible File > Tool. , 


"$9, 50; No. 
gro, lots 10% 


$7.75 


Hammer, # 
14 in., 
12., 


30 in, 

Sledge,’ # doz., oval, 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., . 
oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, 


36 in.. $4.00, t= 
Axe, # ‘doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in. $5.80. 
doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
don, BB. RB. B ini, 


Adze, #® 
in., $7.80. 
34 in., $5.80, 
doz., 12 to 14 in., 


.. $2.00; ) 
“i 18 3 | 


Pick, #® 
$8.60; coal, 
Hatchet, 2 
$2.00. 
Hangers— ; 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track 
and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, d&c 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 
Oscillating 
Big i 
Chisholm & Moore 
Saggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Loose 
Roller Bearing 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, 


Roller 


Bearing, Ex. 
22, 


Bull Dog, $24.00 
Lane Bros, Co,: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, 
Standard, $3.15; * 
New Model, $2.80; New ig 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 
plete with track...... 2.25. | 

Barn Door, Standard.. 

Hinged 
Covered 

Special ; 

Trolley H: angers and track . 
Lawrence Bros, : 

Cleveland 

Clipper, No, 

Crown 

Cyclone, No, 

Tandem, No. 5 

SN Mavs scddusgndoccesd 55&10 

Trolley, No. 30, # pair 25 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2,.70% 

Anti-Friction .. .60 

Hinged Hangers, King C harm.60 4 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos. 47, 48, 147, 247 
¥ 60& 
Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$: 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No, 12.$: 


10, $12.00. .60&10% 
$15.00, 


‘50% - 





55& 10 : of 
net $6 50 | @ 


Roller B’r’g, Noe 

Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. 50&10° 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol-_ 
ley Track No. 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.! 
Auto Adj, Track - 22. .50& 
Trolley B, D. No. $1.25; 

D. No. 120, $0.25 No, 
$2.45; No, 15 

Safety Underwriters F, 

101 


Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10°% 
Palace, Adjustable Track No, 


Royal, Adjustable veg RE No. 
0K 


122 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1.. 
Trolley B, Dp. 
Trolley B. D. 
27, $1.40; N 1. 
—, Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%% 
Anti- friction No, 42; No. 44, 
sizes 2% and 3 
Hinged Tandem No, 
roes Door B. B, swivel No. 
4 


Tasior & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing, ® doz, 

4 in., $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. 40&10% J 
Myers” Stayon Hangers ° 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro.. No, 1 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No, 5 316.50 ; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No, 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
$9.00; No. 18, Loops peecesbessooes $10.09 
Victor Folding # gro. $9.60 





10” 


- -$2.25 


cy 


Myers’ Patent Gate 
net 


Hangers, # doz. 
50° 


Joist and Timber— 


Lane Bros 


Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp 
McKinney's TPerfect Beas 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual.50@! 50k 10% 
Second quality 5010 @ 60% 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50: No, 
3, $1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D, $2.25: 
No, 3E, $2.50; No. 1 ‘ 
Clark Coal, ®@ doz., $0.75............ 20% 

Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets swith Faeteninga, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. i, 
$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter f 
Mortise Reversible Shutter... .80% 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3. fer 
SE, EEL, Wick cekcaeteccen<ceeuse ; 
Charles Parker Co 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
Hinges roses 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges. No 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, Ili, for 
BONE PRs vcscsssuesnces Seetankeoiih 20° 


# doz. .60° 





February 18, 1909 


Reading’s Gravity 

Stanley's ag Gravity Bliud Hinges, 
No, 16473 # doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95 ; with screws, $1.25, 

Ww rightsville Hardware Co.: 
O. 8., Lull & Porter 
Acme, Lull & Porter 

Queen City eee. 
Chepard's Noiseless, N 


Ninwai Gravity Locking, 


Clark’s O. P., No. 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 
Tip Pat'n, No, 

Clark’s No, 

Buffalo Gravity Locking, 

3 5 

Shepard's Double Locking 

Champion Gravity Locking 

Picneer 

Empire ... 

W. H. Co,’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
BT: Bocce sdhbvans vapesoined 60& 10% 

Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 

No. 1 § 

Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.7 

Hinges only....... 1.25 

Latches onty.......70 

New England: 
With Latch........doz. 
Without Latch doz. 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........d0z. 

Without Latch.,.doz. .. 
Western: 

With Latch doz, $1.75 

Without Latch $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co,: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 

Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz. prs $1.00 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bros, Pivot, Ball 


Mfg. Co. Matchless........: 30 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C'st Iron$6.50@$6 7% 
J. Bardsley ; 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges.......... 40% 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33'%% % 

sommer Bros. : 

Spring Butt Hinges 

Surface Floor, Ball 


ing 
Ball Bearing. 407 7 
40° 


- @$2.00 
- @$1.60 


- $1.75 
-G81.35 


Bommer 
ing 
Lawson 


Bear- 
AQ o 


Mortise Floor, 
Lavatory Hinges 
Non-Holdback Screen 
Nos, 2000 and 900 
—- Screen Door, ¥ 
# gro, $9.00 
‘nieage ‘Spring Butt Co,: 

Chicago Spring Hinges........ 
Triple End Spring Hing ee 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 5 
Garden City Engine House...2: 
Keene’s Saloon Door..........25% 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 

Acme, Wrought Steel 

Acme, Brass.......... 

American 

Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9 io: 

EE ade olin allie e cpiniin eo Si $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ® gr. miss 00 
Gem, new list , 
—- Leaf and Acorn, per, 


12.00 
Oxford, new list 3 
Floor Spring Hinge 
Columbian Steel 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 
Matchless Spring Hinges..... 30% 
Matchless Jamb Hinges 3 
Richards Mfg. Co. 
Superior Double “sting Floor 
inges 40° 
Shelby Tine Hinge C 
Buckeye All Steel Woldback 
Screen # ar. $9.00 
Chief Ball Bearings Vicor 
BE ns cwesajseccguadaceesaoned 50° 
Ball Bearing Door., 25 
No, ve Sige Steel wees 


#¢ 
Standard Miz. Co.: 
Coppice Double Acting Door 
Hing 2H&10K10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
Hinge .... dnt een 
Superior Spring Hinge Co, 
Superior Floor Hinges......... 40% 
Spring Hinges 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges. .50€10% | 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60€5% 
Tight T Hinges........50% 
Heavy T Hinges.......40% 
Ertra Hvy. T Hinges. 506 10% f 
Hinge Hasps........38%% 
Cor. Heavy Strap. as 6085 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. .50k10% 
Screw Hook 6 to #2 in. 1. s¢ 
and Strap. 1h te 20in. .1b.38%4¢ 
2 to S3in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook oan Eye: 


Hinges, 





Extra 10°; often given ou most of these 


. hatra 067%. 


Ib. 8166 


Hitchers, £ ta!l— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stal! Tlitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross: 

SUE ait btn eds Be 15 16 17 18) 
Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $42 $46 
Jap. Open. 6 8 $1 35 
Galv. Funnel. -. $8 58 52 56 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 48 

Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 

Steel Brick, No. 

Steel Mortar, 


Wd Myb5% 





ebru ary 1 18, _1909 


Hoes— Eye . 
Scovil and Oval Pattern, 
60k 10@ 60 104 10%, 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899 


706 10704 106 10 0% 
Wa Ge Th, Bathe cscs ckndite 





Am, Fork & Hoe Co. 
CEFN) ccccccccdccccccccsccccsecccess he 
Handle 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1 e 00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit............. etnedie $2.50 


American Fork & Hoe Co.: 





Regular, Cotton......... 75S 10&5& 2 7, , 
Crescent, Cultivator...........- T5& 24 Y 
Mattock, Senior........... 

Mattock, Junior..,.......- Z 
Sprouting gadsabdocesercsvocnedvocbed to 
Tobacco, Harper’s........- 66%4&15&10% 
WAITED ccccccccccccceccees 55& 10& 1045 

BOGNGO occ ccenccsocesceveced 65&15&10% 
Cultivator, B B 6........ 70&10& 1085 7, 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... 70& 10& 10&5 % 
Weeding, Acme.......... T24&N&22% 

Scuffle, Lightning.......... vee 085% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ® doz, $21.00.......... 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass ome 
BORE ccc ccccvcccccccocsccescccsvess 25% 
Empire .....ccccccccsccececcevecs 50% 
Prblaman occcocccscscocccccccccscevsess 3% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, Sure 





Tool— 
and File 
334%4@40% 


File ars 
Nicholson File Holders 
TEAMED, ciclincidgs cétocsestopee 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 
$1B,00; BW AOz..........-everececeees $2.00 
Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # 4 
pairs 25 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz........ $5.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50%; German.......ceececeeeeeeess 3%% A 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Reading........ 
Clothes Line, Reading Lis 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. 

Coat and Hat, Wri htsville 






Harness, Reading List....... 

ae 
Belt, Nos. to 15... .75&10@80% 
Wire 0. %é he. Hooks. .80@80é107% 


Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 

Hat. 75&10@80% : Ceiling. nae. 
Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem......75&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. 2 15&10% 
Wire Goods Co.: 


Acme, 60& 10° ; . Chief,  70&10% ; 
Crown, 75%; Czar, 65&10%; 2 
Brace, 75%; Czar Harness, 50%; 


Ceiling, 75%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 i., 
$1. 15. 


Cotton ogee nes ess - Gos -$1.96@81.00 
OKS. cc. 
et “ee Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, dos., $6.20; Medium, 
6.75 ; Heavy, $7.65 


Grass, best, alt sizes, per doz., 
$2.75@$3. 


Grass, common grades, bry —, 
per doz. ..se.se- «+ -81.25@$1.80 
Whiffletree ......0+-. WW. 54 Q@6¢ 


Hooks and Eyes: 
Brae 2060600 
Malieabile Iron. 

Covert Mfg. Co, Gate 


ooo + -60@60E 10% 
ats  @70c10% 
and woes 


HOOKS oc cocccccccccccccece Sedpocsececs 4, 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup _ and i 
Shoulder .....cececcccccvcccesees & 10% 


Bench Hooks—See_ Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 


Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition «+e eft. 6@64¢ 


3-ply Guaranteed... .ft.844@9¢ 
j-ply Guaranteed. ...ft.942@12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade. ft. 8@ 9% 
Fatr Quality... evedee . ft. 10@u¢ 
I rons— Sad- 
From 4 to 10..... ..- - 1d. 24G@2%¢ 
B. B. Bad Irons..... 1b. 34 @3e¢ 


Mre. Petts’, cents per set: 


Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Cups...... 86 93 96 93 
Tin’d Caps...... 91 88101 98 


New England Pressing. .1b.3%4%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
GOR. e+ sdakindinssscensced Sasecdaed 60% 
Binicin 
Pinking Irons.. de. 60@ 65¢ 
irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 

Auto Screw.......... 30&2% ; Steel, #3 
RENEE « suds tacatcqesestaniksibemant 
pp, Ee asl eine! sas”) 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... BY 


er— 
Ladder Jacks. .5)% 


Ladd 
Richards Mfg. Co. 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, §7.00..45°; 


Kctties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain.... 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow, 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkiuson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 
Corn— 

Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Easy Cut, # doz., No, 10 C ot 
Easy Cut, # doz., No, 10 B C H.$2.20 
Acme, # Mk ss cidsnshstotcaed $2.35 
De Be BOR nice vnccesdies cvesise $2.35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
Serrated, elaapedcaceedacconves $1.85 
Yankee, No. 1 C 
Yankee, No. 2 C 
Drawing— 


Standard List.. 
C, E, Jennings & Co., 


-20@ 25% 
Ware, 





Nos, 45, 46 
Nos, 41, 42, 


& Griffin, 


Jennings 


Swan's 
Watrous % 
ae Ee Ba WEI  dnvcvodovacs KSC? 376 
Hay and Straw— 
Serrated [’dge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Kdge........ # doz, $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
farriers’ .. . doz . $2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3,00@3,25 


Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip......gro.$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35 )9¢ 
Door, Mineral...... . doz .65a70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
ltardsiey's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 






dia Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, & .— 


Eg ee See err 3% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 









Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113 ve 50% 
pe ee 0000 D0% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G, Mfg. Co., Melting ond 
Plumbers’ 23% 
P., & @ ‘ 
BEE Sk. cdndhdebis cocscvesteccedtecd x 
Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand.............. 45% 


| anterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.....d02z.$3.50@ 4.00 
Side Lift, No. 0....do0z.$4.00@4.50 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.00@}.50 
a 40GOE10% 
Bull’s Eye Police—_ 
8-inch $3.75@ 5.00 
Latches— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
SCYVCWE sc ccccccces G08. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. 101, 
#@ doz. $2.00 
Richards’ Bull No. 
125 50&5 % 
Richards” Trump, No, 127.........- $1.00 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Small...... -doz.50¢ 3; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co, 


Dog, Heavy, 


Cotton, 45%; “Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-— 
Lifters, Transom— 
hy. Ge lcdipeatieeeiastbciees sesneeae- 10% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet........82.30 1.95 1.75 
75 feet....+..-81.95 1.65 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............: 30°. 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0, 


$6,00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
Ie ho seacibuekedasenaghad gr. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.; 


White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; ae 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, Ko, a 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. %, 2 75 
Linen, No, it, $2.50; No, 4, 
No. 44g, 2 
Tent i lean Lives: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
RUE -pcckcccnscnmiumactahesdssacnsons 20% 
Clothes Lires, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 ft., $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
ft.. $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90’ ft., 
100 ft.. $5.2%......... 20% 
Turner & Starton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
SS rr ae 40° 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton....20° 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .33154@33%@5% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 








Reading Hardware Co............+++- 40% 
ee le > Oi é cuss ceende sede 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co, Wrowsht Steel and 
WOON  Scavdaa bdbbicdmadieene 4 75&10% 
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AGE 








Sas 


| , &o.— 
Ives’ Patent. 

ES ee ee 10% 

Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, #? 
I rey ae 10° 
Window Ventilating............... 10% 
Pullman Pate. . ventiatimg Lock..25% 
Meading Sasn Loe:s...............66 40% 

Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, 
ne ecaiancachb<seeadauce ts $J.75@$1.00 


ec 










Com. Upr’t, vithout Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.2542.50 
Ford Auger Bit oo, .$22 » 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 7% 
pO a ae . 3 
Snell's, Upright, gular, $2.90 
Swan’s Inpproved......c..cccccses 40&10% 
Corking— 


Reisinger Invincible Liand Power.. 
# doz, $48. 00 


Fr nce— 
Williams’ Fence Macuines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— B 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist,30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
ME nist cdedacenieiibanens squad oe 20% 
Moore's Cyclone High ®peed Chain 
SG « Saprenneioss<snteaetasedenvae 2%, 
ce Cutting— 
Chandler’ : nidgphanadaaadipdermannil cov elZe% 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz. 
Boss No, $57 











1. 
Boss Rotary eéenes 
Champion Rotary Banner N 
Standard Champion No, 1 
Standard Perfection...... 





Cincinnati Square Wester 
Uneeda American, Round....... $23.60 
Mallets— 
ee HiL5GI0O% 
Lignumvtte® ......s006 454550 % 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
COO 0. «0 6 n00.0.08 doz . 45h5@I0% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett. Iron Wotihascccvccccccvcccess 50% 
Mats, Door— 
Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co,), new list.50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSce Cans, Milk. 


Enterprise Mfg, Co,: 


MEEED . wapecneesedsseensscccecedes 20@25 7% 
Shell and Corn................. 25& 10%, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30% 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .3344% 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&1 % 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...............- 30%, 

Motors, Water— 
Divine’s Red Devil................... 30% 
$2.50 3.50 10.00  15.00........0. 33% % 
No.1. 2 3 
Lippincott’s: 

ahi eveenca 1 2 3 4 

$2.50 3,50 10,00 15.00. .33%4% 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Tool and Knife 
Grinding ..... sedses pdiatnondatd opie 33% % 


Mowers, Lawn— 


NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for ‘each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ jor each size 
16 18-in. 


2 ij 

High Grade. 75 5.00 5.25 
Continental ...,. 60% 
Great American.......... 
Great American Ball B'r’ 









Pennsylvania ... 
Pennsylvania, 


50&10&5° 
50 


Golf.... 
Horse.. 
Pony.. 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Nais— 


Wire Nails and Brads. Miscel- 
laneous 8545 @85410% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 





eee eeseee 


ers’, éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. G6 7 8 9 10 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. @ Mw, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman ....13 12 12 11 11 net ®D 
New Haven.. 2 21 20 19 18.. # Mm, 
net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
EINE ©  nacvanteaewes -.1ee-? TD B%e 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
™%m 2 2% Sin. 


Brass Hd, gro. 45 55 60 .79 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Uphoisters— 

sane «sh 
eeudawesa 904107 


Rrase 
Piated  .ccscce 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co. : 


Nuts— Blank or 
Cold Punched: Of Tiat. 
Square . -5.30@5.49¢ 
ee eee 5.04006 
Square. C.. T. & 5.70@ 5.296 
Hezragon, 0.7. Pa 6.50@6. 60¢ | 


Tapped. 


27 

Hot Pr coned: Off list. 
og SP Se a 5. 80¢ 
 c6.s 6 he ovina wed 6.30¢ 

Patan 

TEE ah d's be gm oo eviews 1b, 6%4¢ 

a a SS 6 a. 0-6 a6 ellen 4 ¢ 

TS Sd Ad ici on wiarelling ad at lb.s ¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Ockum.. 23443 ¢ 
oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil... .- 40% 
Oil Tanks—See Vunks, Vil. 
Oilers— 

Steel, Copper Plated.....75&10% 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50.6 10 % 


FANG ow ceeescccve ss GIEIMIO% 
Railroad .cccceseees -GOEMEIUY, 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, - — 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos, 1 3, 4 ee 

American Rute & Stamping Co 


Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70& 10 
Railroad Oilers, &c,........ GO@EVK 10% 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@T0K10 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@ GOK 10% 
Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24..............30% 
Can Openers— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors -$1.75@3.00 


eeeeee 


Can and_ Bottle Openers, # doz., 
net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; Little 
Gem, $0,50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 

Egg— 

Ilartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 

Pscnian 

Asbestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity... ...18@20¢ 

Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
GOS. Bis « 0 '0-0:0 pine ee 
Shect, ee ae - 11@12¢ 
Sheet, Meranda batt x see 12@,13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum. Gee 
Sheet, Ps beitey 0G s0¢ 
Jenkins’ ae Dy: OO decncéccasene 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....lb. 7@10 ¢ 

Cotton Packing...... 1b. 16@25 ¢ 

Italian - witha ws cae Ib. 941%¢ 


SOU 6 ks ba 0s 1b. 4@4%Q¢ 
Russia Packing. . -lb. 9@10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Paint— 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 


pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger size...............s. 20% 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List. ecceces oth, 
Edwards, Royal Blue.. peowesesoveceese 75% 
Fry— 
a on Lipped: 
LL SP ee eo £4.16 
Per doz... . 80.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
i ae 12 yi 16 18 
Per doz.... ‘$1.75 2.25 2.80 $3.15, 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt. 
6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft.. .2¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building Feit, 
3-32 and \% in., 46 to 60 1b., 
per 100 aq. ft. se 
Mill Board, Sheet, 7) e 0 ‘in. : 
1-32 to VY in 
Per roll. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft.. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 
48@58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lba, to roll, 


Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 
T5Q78¢ 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 

500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 

85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $7.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. -¢ 
| eS Se pre $54.50 

Red Rope’ Reofing, 250 aq. ft. 
Ue WU eh 6 e0se ox 54/038 0% os $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. 
$34.00@ $38.09 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft..........65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 eq. ft.........88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.).80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth— 
Flint and Emery...... ‘ ee 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. 25° 

Parers—Apple— 

Goodell Co.: 


Family Bay State........ # doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz, $7.00 
Turn Table °98............ # doz, $8.09 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.90 
Ronanza Improved.......... each $7.50 
DEED “Aci cucddcnbexsaheckce. each $19. 
Eureka = ag Seb odepevecs each $79. 
I is ccaseccceséves each $97.9 


Ranger 


628 


Livingston Nail Co.: 

TT conc cette nidbeanie le oes 
PS 
Rocking Table 

Reading Hardware Co.: 
Advance 


Reading 72 
Reading 78 


Goodell Co., 


a ‘a died” Garden Ma 
ig at einer 
Pinking |rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 
Brass (ip eeene 10 
Iron, list Nov. 11, *85.. 10 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Eastern Prices: 
Standard, 2-6 in.... zn 
Ertra Hea vy, 2-6 in..74 
Fittings, Standard ant 
Heavy .cccoccess 


Pipe, TOSS my 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Iron. 
zs Galv. Bik. ~~. 


ae 4 i, 
Sseesseie- 66 
70 58 = s«68 * 
7 


oe 64 72 
to 122 in....71 56 69 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and. Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First- class... 
Second-claes 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested: . L. 
5 in,, Standard Blue... .$6.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 
7 in., Standard Blue... 7.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 
6 in., Royal Blue 7.50. 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 
Ww heeling Corrugating Co.'s Nested: 
5 in,, Uniform Color. .$5.90 
6 in.; Uniform Color.. 6.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 


Planes and Plane irons— 


Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual..... 
Bench, second qual... 
Molding ....0+seeeee5 
Chapin-Stephens ~Co. : 

Bench, First Qualit 

Bench, Second Qu 

Molding and Seiseclinnnoen 

Toy an 


eeeeeeee arene 


= 
Ss 


ft opp” 
S28 soensare 


Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 
Union ...-..-- 


Plane Irons— 
Wood — mee Irons, — 
Dec. 12, 25% 
Buck B 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Union ° 
L, & I, J. White 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.. ® doz, $7.50 


Plates— 
. 1d. I%GS¢F 


POOR nnn: bese << 
AMendard, Wre jrot. Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 th kegs, per 100 th, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%- in. to 2-in., 
coasts. pi net. Hook 
ee —_ 
Never-Break - 75&10% 
Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers. .. .75&5@7T5&10€5% 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
GS1.30; 6 in., $1.45, $1.50. aa 


Gas pipe.. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 ae 

Acme a 
Cronk & rrier Mfg, Co.: 

American Button, 

Improved Button 

Cronk’s 

No. Linemen 

Stub’s Pattern.. 

Combination and. others 
Elmore Tool Mfg, 

Gas Pliers 

Wire and Cutting Nc nninis 75% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 

and ——. Leobhneaseeaul WKN@INKIIKS 
r 2. & . Tinners’ Cutting a 


Stedish Side, End 
‘Cutting Pliers 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Plumbs and Levels SHAME 10°% 

Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 

Pocket Levels 3N@3NK 10° 

Extension Sights... megan 30@30.& 10°, 

Machinists’ Levels 40@10&10° 
Disston’s Piun.‘s and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s reat Levels 60&10%, 


Woods’ 
Points, Glaziers'— 
Bulk and 1-2. ..2.9 ¢ 


16-Th. papers ~+s see 
U-d. papers. %.10 


and Diagonal | 


- 40% 


eee eee 
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Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Liste. - SoQeaees 


TONE OE ncctcsncteccscciecqcegsiniicesat 4 
Be aren nat Etc— 
“Patzade Liquid re % pts., 
$12.00; 1 pts., van $40.00; 
Ce) doz.. % gals. sis; i" aes $12.00. 
Prostoline J Li id, aXe 1 (% pt.), # 

doz., 2 (1 qu.), $9.00. .40% 
picasune “on 40% 
George William Hoffman: 
U, 8. Metal ery Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz, #8 gro, $4.50; 
% tb boxes, @ bn” sf: T° 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 
a . Liquid, 8 oz. cans, # doz., 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75, 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 hb ae 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % a don the 
doz 

Black Jack Paste, s cans, # er. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, "per 
<i 100 s * B . 75 
ose) ixon, 7 

Dixon’ ’s Plumbago. = 
Fireside 


Enamel, 10 7“ 
# doz, $1.50 
Window Polish— 
Benj. P, Forbes: 
Glasbright, No. 2, gal ows #® doz., 
a0 each, $2.50; 1 re 


Glasbright Powder, bbis., # ..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 gt. Round. .doz. $0.90 ; gro .$10.00 
1% qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steei— 
Steel Fence Eyes, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled ... 
Tinned 
Powder— 
Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 1b.) . .$5.00@5.50 
Half Kegs (m%, = , 
75@3.00 
Quarter Kegs (Hi 1b.), 
$1.50@ 1.65 
Canisters, pounds... .25 
Canisters, % pounds. NG 
Canisters, % pounds. .12 
NOTE.—Prices vary according to territory. 
King’s font oe 


Ka e > $6. 
Keg date es _ seseabual $3.50 
Quarter es $1. 
ase 24 (1 cans ae 
Half case (1 f cans bulk).. $4. 
Kine’ s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifie, 
at 2% bulk) 5 2 
Ha 7, om b bi ie 
uarter * (6% tb bulk) 3.25 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk).. 14.00 
Half case 12 (1 I) c. bk).. 17.3 


Presses— 
Fruit, Wine and Jel ey 
Enterprise” Mfg. © 20@25 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ® doz., $20.00 
Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
Cyclops 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Drop Forged Tack Pullers 
Nail Pullers 
Miller’s Falls, No, 3, ® doz., 


Peerless Iron 


Discount to the 
trade, 19%. 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Buller” 

each $30.00 50% 
The Scranton Co, 

ee 2B (large) 

No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

Diamond B 

— 


Taylor Mfg. , Sampson 
BE AE 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


FRG cine ve Rn 3 ™m ™m2 3 
Awning or oral 
doz 45660 «2.08 


Hay Fork, Bicteet or Solid Eye, 
, eres 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
ne 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
a End, per doz., 1% and 


dnaae Morfisc, nu Pace Plate, 
per doz., ™% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 


AGE 


Wrought Steel, 
1% im, 179; 2 


Top Notch, en Welded, 
os, 3 and 4 doz 19 
Common Sense. 
Merit. # doz. 
Fox-Ali-Steel, Nos” 3 27 7, 2 an. ‘six 
oz, 
Grand Rapids All Steel ee ., 50%, 
Niagara, No. 2%, 1%. in., ei, 


ee 
- 1 ¢ : 2 in., 16a 
, 194; 2in., W%¢ 
Tackle Blocks kse “Block 8. 
Pumps— 
ee 
Pitcher Spout... rice a 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, é8....50% 
Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list) .. 
Barnes Pitcher Spout 
Contractors’ Rubber liaphragm, No. 
. & L, Block Co $l 16.00 
niiet Seay Pump #® doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling's Fast Mail Hand 
(low list) 1&5 7% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
list 50&5% 


) 
Flint & Walling’s 
Pitcher 
National Speciaits Mfg, Co., 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; "$s 50. 
Myers’ Pumps (low iiss 
Myers’ Power Pumps 
Myers’ Spray Pumps 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 
Wane Ss 3327? 
$5.00 600 7.00 800) % 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: S 
Inch.... 24 3 8% § = 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.003 & 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 


Spring, single tube, wes re 


Measur-— 
30% 


see eee 75 


ty .. 
peaeicies G tubes) . . doz . $3.50 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg 
Machinists’ Center 
Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick 
ee 00. 1AA, 1A, 


1D 
1 die, each $5.00 


1B, 


Hercules, 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8s. & 
doz., $1.44 


ss Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 


24@2%¢ 
Sliding Beer, Wrought Brass, 
T% in., , 36¢. oas ek 


Cronk’s: 
Double Pot Steel Raii..# ft. Me 
O._N, Rail % ¢ 
crimn's: 100 ft., 
xxx , 
ni 1% x 316 in., 8 

in an 

. $83.50; ss 3-16 in., 


Hinged ae ae 
GO... Boe 
1% in., pis: ae _ 
Standard, 1% in 
Lawrence Ss. 
1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft.. 
3-16 in,, $8.75 
Trolley, No, 301, ® f 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 


1 x 3-16 Track 
Myers’ Stayon Track 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., Se: % x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. mas, 
Lag Screw il, No, 
Gauge Trolley Track, . ft.. 
Sey No. 32, 144¢; No. 


No, Gi, $3.00; 62, Pe 
$4.00; 45, $3.25; 
$3.25; 49, No. 
Rekes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are solid 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 

La # doz., No, 24, $2.50; No 


1 x 3-16 in., $2.25; 
15 


100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
$4.00, 


# 00 ft. $1.00 
$7.50; jhz 


llé¢ 
GL5% 


so: 9. No. * 


4, $a. 


Champion, # doz., 
14-tooth, $1.00; 16- 
Ideal. # doz., 12- 

14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 
tooth, $3.60. 


Victor,’ 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 
Queen a sem, # doz., 


Steel Garden: 
12-tooth, $3.75; 


Anticlog Lawn. @ doz 
Malleable Garden 
Ideal Steel Garden, ? doz.. 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00.. 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth.... 
Lawn meen, 20-tooth.... 
Lawn ueen, eet ad 
Paragon, 
Pa 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....@ : 
Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 


© 


*eeeeRe 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s 75% 
Heller Bros.’............. TOR 5@TOR 10857 
Liveright Bros? Gold Medal. TOK 10@75 %, 
McCaffrey’s American mae se 


New Nicholson 
See also Files. 


February 18, 1909 


John Engstrom Swedish......... 

Sharp Sh 

Fox Razors, # doz.. 5 
00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 
latina, $36.00. 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hoot ee: 
ne , A 6, B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
“Q' 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
ES, Nickeled Populo 
Aluminum, oe Sily., Bronze, 


& 
RN RS 
x MXN 


102 PR, 
oP, 301 PN, oso’ P, Must BN: 33% % 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Japanned, ee es NCt and 

Bronzed 0 
White Porcelain Enamel. . 506 10 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal .40 


Revolvers— 
Single Action eae 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $2. 
Double Action, 44 near - $2. 
EE CEPT 
Hammerless ........ - Bh. 


Riddles, Nesieae Grade 
16 in........per doz.$2.50@$2.75 
WT? in........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
1 in........per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 

2 2% Sinch. 
$0.70 0.75 0.80 dos. 
$1.10 125 1.65 doz. 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hili’s Rings, per gro. bozes, 
$4.60@ $4.75; per doz. bores, 
o@s5¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, dos, a 
55 @ 65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Bluir’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. -per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 

Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 

Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
Rivets 80@ 80410% 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 

Assorted in Bozes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, —; Tin 
bores, 100 count, —. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 

—; 100 count, —. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50 
oe 8 so oie he . 
0. 56, : 
Lare’s Sta 
Richards’ y: 
Bandy * . and Reversible No. 53.7 
oO. . and Reversible No. 58. 
a an no 


Unherwutteay. Nos, 59, 
Favorite, No. 54 
Rope— 
—, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pur 1b. 84@8%4¢ 
Bisal, 7-16 in. diam. and seers 


Pure . -6%@7 
Sisal, Hay, Hide 7 One ’ 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 


Pure 1b. Thee 
sa, Tarred, Medium ot 
arn: 
Pure ... -. 1d. 64@6¢ 
= er pe: m 
est n. and larger .1 18 
Medium. \j-in. and Norger innies 
Common, \4-in. and larger. .T4¢ 


In coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 


Thread, No. 1, Y%-in. and up 
Thread, No. 2, \4-in. and 
Ib. 4 pie 


1.00 
00 
00 
00 
50 


Vire Rene- 
Galranized 


Plain 


Ropes, ee 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal 
Rules 
Borwood . 
FOOTY .2e5 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : 
Boxwood 
Fmatets 
MM _dbenedeteWnserinesccceeccll ays ¥ 
Miscellaneous a sing 
Stephens’ Combination 
Stationers’ 
Keuffel & Esser Co, : 
Folding, ——- 
Folding, Steel.. 
Lufkin’ *s Steel 


Upson Nut Co,: 
Roxwood ..... . & 10% 


60@60 
BVUES, ac0cces. es cactben Rina IE 10RI9” 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 


Machine— 


See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 


Sew Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: i 
CHCUIAP cecccceccerscccvvceccoseseces 45% 
DA isiccace ove 50@50&10% 
Butcher Saws 50% 
Cross Cuts....... ++ 357% 
One-Man Cross Cu +» 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut.......... -..50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 355% 
Miter Box and Compass.........-. 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag..... oan 0's sere 5% 
WOE BOWS, 06005. cccveccedoses +» -40&10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : 
Turning Saws and Frames. 30@30&10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.. - 30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to a ie wide..... .. 60%, 






Narrow Crosscuts. 
Mulay, Mill and Dra ‘ 
Framed Woodsaws.......... re 

Woodsaw Blades...........ssesees-- 5% 
Woodsaw Rods, ; 
Be Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 


» FO, bby Geen scsecnsreeecee 


6, 77, 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, ee 


0, 00, Combination pdeeligbtesesece ‘ 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..... peeser 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 

©. E. Jennings & Co,’s: é 
EE SON, wah bnassbestasaheonwtenn ee 
Butcher Saws..............+++.. B&7%° 
Compass 


and Key Hole Saws, 
33% &T %, 


Framed Wood Saws 
Hand Saws........... 
Wood Saw Blades........... 
Millers Falls: 
DACRE?’ BOWS. sccccccecccssoces 
Star Saw Blades..............+. 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... ener 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws. 305 
Simonds’: 


45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 7 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10 
Gan =. Mulay and Drag dawe.ts? 
BORE SAWS... cvecccccesssteeccessese 
SEE INN: co cgneee ccspeuage 
Butcher Saws........+.++++. z 
Hand Saws.........--s+s0.+ @ 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....45% 
wee. Key Hole, &c. EET 
OO err 1&7 Y, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mf 
Co.’s Cross Cut 4 


Ts. ccavatinvscs % 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 





Concave Blades..... esesesccncessces stig 
Keystone Blades........ ecceccccceee § 
Hack Saw Frames........+.«seses:- 
Simonds, %; The Best," aE 
ony ougnecdensttanesoe ecceces eéese 
enni & Co.’s 
Hack Saw mes, Nos, 175, 180.. eticy 


Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, compete, 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades.. 40105 
Griffin’s Hack Saw ancameee- 35&5810% 
Griffin's Hack Saw B: laden 3easa10% 
Star Hack Saws and . ow -15&107, 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. “3081085 % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10 0% 
Sterling Power 2 on Saw_ Machines 


each, No, 5 No. 2, $30.00. 10% 
Victor Hack a, Bi lea... <osecaen nad ae 
Wake tite C Saw Frames........... 40% 

aker 

National and’ Blades, Hand 

Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroll— 

Barnes, N Ti! BiMescetth vanetbawianye 25% 

Barnes Scroll” Saw_Blades.......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, §18; 
wi attachment, $20.. .. 20% 
Lester, complete, DRisccnce +. 510%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Seoales— 

Union Platform, Plain.$2.10 

Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20 

Chatillon’s: 

Eureka 

aes 
rocers’ Trip Scales.. 

The Standard Portable 


7 





See eee eee ee ne eerenee eee 


29% 
49 


The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 

Bow, 1 Handle.... 7 aaee 

Bog, 2 Handle..... doz . $2. 

Ship. . . Light, $2.00; Heavy, 

Chapin- Ste ens Co,. Box.. 

Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ Ne: 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@8.25; ~ 
75 


2s 

Bench, Wood. €10% 
Hand, Wood.... 0610 410%, 
Chapin- Stephens Co,, Hand.......... 

TO@T0&1S&2'5 % 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point. . to og 
Oren. Gimlet Point... .:). .80 
Hand Reil........... ’, 

Jack Screws-- 

Standard TAst....... ee 
Ee eRe ee 31 4 
Swett Iron Works ea 


eee eee Cee eeeeees ‘e 


Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


50@50€ 10% 
Fillister Head. JOG 404 10 7, 


Rolled Thread, P. = or R. 


SUR Gesae cua foun 15610% 
FP. H. or R. H., Brass, a 

eS Serr ere 10% 

Set and —< 

Bee. 13D cick ivevtcs THE NETIEY 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

TOE 5.6 viet nnaks Aka soe 25% 

Sq. Hd. Cap.......- “Foe 108742 


Hex. Hd. Cap. ...++- - WEES 
BOs Bd CAD se ie ve cece save? 
Fillister Hd. Cap.......60&7% 
Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron..... 874454. . 
Round Head, Iron... .85€5@.. 
Plat Head, Brass..... 80654. . 
Round Head, Brass. TIAesG. ; 
Flat Head, Bronze.. @. 
Round Head, Bronze. 2Y65@. ; 
Drive Screws.......87%é5@.. 

Scroll Saws--— 

See Saws, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 

COE oh sci) aise eae $6.25 $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75, 
Solid Steel, — one Backs Pol- 

ished ..... g « -$7.00G $7.25 
Bush, Weed “and - Bramble, 

POON So vie cae $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 

rR ett $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 

$8.50@$8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
WNCCUIIND Bec cc viccd snes dcdccc..s, CERF 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ne Handles, Nos, 1, a. 
uilee Fa Falls nai. 4 Tool Handles, ia 

12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 


American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, #? doz, sets, 


te 

on 

S 
TLNLSLSLILSLTL 


Fray’s 


ely EET kenab nk soca ncetnsbontae< A 
Sets, Nail 
Octagonm ..nceccess gro. ». $3. 50@ Gs. 75 
Ep TER rere 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.............. £5 
BORSIW S ecnccess sensaponsssdy #@ gro. $9.00 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt oshaxerd 40&10°%, 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....# gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular liat.. «++ -V@UE107, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
QUURSTE  nacichdcericerticcesscecccides 40% 
PED eb bdihig o0s2 0neceoseecssvess 40% 


Disston’s Star, Monarch and Ti 


h 
Morrill’s No, 1 
Nos, 3 ood 4, Cross Cut.. .60 
No, 5, Mil .00 
ao 10, iL 





Taintor Positive... 


Shaving 

Fox Shaving Sets, No. 
# doz,, net, 00 

Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg, Co, 
Fast cat Pocket Knife Hoos 


doz 1, 

Netwel ‘Grit Carving Knife ~ 
Hones, # doz .$3.00 

Quick ‘Cut 


Knife Hones, @ doz...... $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, #@ doz............... $2.59 


Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, ee 





Rn aan 5 abs ove ceewsunls! 

SE 4,<.<'«chaabwee® . doz . $2.00 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 

Chapin-Stephens Co........... 30@30& 10” 

Goodell’s, # doz, $9,00.......... 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9in. 
Best ...816.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gr». 
Cheap . $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, ée.: 

Best quality Jap. - 0b 1085 
Best Quality Nickel.. | 60é10d 5% 

Tailors’ Sheare.......40G¥O4107, 

Acme Cast Shears............. 5%, 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears ecnawand 10% 

National Cutlery Co.’s patel Plated, 

60&10%; Japan Handles........70&10% 

Columbian Cutlery Co,: 

Sheep, 1900 list..............- 30& 10&5°% 
MEE ddbdon se enesdeccccscoscesses 50&10% 
Horse or Mule. aeeccecsaces MO&IOY% 

J. Wiss & Sons Co,: 

Rest ality’ Jap‘d.. 60&10% 

Best lity Nickeled. 50&10°% 

OI CaaS in sien Cis eh aoe enesc 3". 
Tinners’ Snips- 

Steel Blades........ 10% 

— Latd Blades..... sonar? 


eme Cast * 0@15&5 
Forged Handles Steel Blades, or 


Heinisch’s Smnips...........-sssseeeees 410% 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s 6% to 
De Wind vakscabieaudiinstédentnxte 33%4& 

National Cutlery Co. 

PUAG TONE inked i ccdesScudssctesecs - 40% 





WEL Ul Our vudubeeianateveenheaseens4 50% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Wiss Forged Steel................ 3% 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............. sao 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, @ doz, $18,00........... 5% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 
OR, TR ath wiians bhccagechiateete 25% 
J.T, Henry Mfg, Co,: 
Pruning Shears, all grades ae 0% 
PR AR Re eae 40&10% 
Columbian Cutlery Co,: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... }& 10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut enna. 
60&10% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
ORME... -ccdevcseseccccel sbanaeewus 40% 
ily Oe File SOO sins dees cugnbasdineevanen 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
| REP t ee 40% 
EEE, AECU OU cnendua hav adahoessacanees 15% 


Shelis—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 


Climax, 10 and 12 Bauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
G0&5% 
Paper Shells, Empty 


New Rapid, 10, D, is and 20 gauge, 
2&10% 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, iP. 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 

Ideal, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 

Leader ae beet eecesusbanenell 25&5 % 

Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
BURN SEUNG. .00055xcaneuvseasanane’ 5 

New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 1 

GEE: FP GRE, wi cic devacccccntdeiners 209 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League; Union, 14, 16 

and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium gradé........+.. Oks % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
eg ee 40104 10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40& 10&10° 
Winchester: 


a 


x 


Smakeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10% 
OE SME Sa cndesccaccccaacecccten 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per 8q. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galv. 
14 x 20.. $1.25 $6.00 
10 x lt... 6.25 
7 x 10.. 6.50 

Wheeling Corrngating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.28 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.3 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


a. 64 i dare oe ..-per keg.$4.10 
Ses kde 0:60 peal per keg .$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... @ keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bay. 
Drop, up to B...... occas «efl.70 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
BUCH: 2743 % vaswecd was Sibas Bae 
COGS i vetnisntcniqvecen 28 


BGO cos cecccecesctecenees OM 
Shovels and Spades— 


Association List. ETE 610%, 
Avery Stamping Co 


Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle....... .$2.50@82.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
65 @ $2.90 


Sieves and silisce— 


Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 


Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Ball org Sales Co.,, Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
® BE Scdccucteovessccusccadtiahbhs << $39.00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
c—Per dozen.—, 
BOR cic. @ 6 8 2 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.06 1.10 120 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30G1.40 


Sinks. Cast |ron— 


Painted. Standard Tiat: 
12 @ 12 to 22 2 96 inm......60% 
20 ¢ 24 to 24 2 50 in......50% 
24 2 60 to 2) w 120 in.....30% 
Barnes’ low list.......-...s00« aunaned 0% 
NOTE.—There is not entire 
joa. 


raion Wagon— a 
Caet TOM. . ooccceeess AQUE 
Bteel aareeeas < seo ena 


Slates, Schoo!l— 


Factory Shipmente 
ot a | EP 50@50L 10%, 
Eureka, U Noialess. . 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Notselcas .60d5 tens 45% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


German ..... £10 
Covert Mfg, Co. - 40Gi0 % 


Derby, 25%; So alens, 30&2% ; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2%, 

High Grade, * es Week dia ccceed 40% 

GUIRY = Resceetedeccescvccincseccucssees 25% 
Saathe— 


Grass Scythe.........50@5065% 
Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 








Sos Quality...... .50&10G@60£59 
Cheap ............ + -60@60410% 
Seaemmnseset Silver Co: 
Rogers Bros..........-+e+++: 40&10% 
Rogers Bro., William Rogers’ 
MEG MUNN ii dcaducicece ooee 50810% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. 7 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60@60£5% 
Tinned Iron— 

SOP ina a0'¢\2 Kaa per gro. 50@55¢ 
SO ae scces per cro .$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg. Co.: 

Tea Spoons. # gro........... 50 ¢ @55¢ 

Table Spoons, # gro........ $0,90@$1.00 

Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
Chicede (Coll). ...2c.cce8scs.cctees 40&10% 
Ee +-20% 
Pullman Door and Gate 10% 
Reliance (Coil).......... 10% 
an nad indtiiseeckssenese ad ¥ 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 im.......... # doz, $1, 00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
Black poaseesass ss ot eee 
Haif ees - $4.75@ $5.00 


EES ea $5.25@$5.50 
Painted Seat ree: 
4% #2 & 26....per pair. 45@47¢ 
1% 2 3 gz 28; . -. per pair. 68@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 
CRE, WE BOR ccccccadecctccesses. $12.00 
BIND inna tas candanuhasseseaess @30% 
a No. 1, ® doz, $12; No. 
Fe Oa recesses coco 
Sauene~ 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. &, 1900, 
Steel and Iron.\ s0@ 80610% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


FOR igs 4s 5 CVE 106 10@70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
OR So Soaks j0£10@ 40410410 % 


Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel........ee00s oecccld% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, ‘espe Lined: 


Cheap demaee eeeees 02. $1.00 
Good Grade. ..........d02. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doa. ‘$0. 75@1.00 
Tron, Porcelain Lined. . . dow. $1.75 
Victor, MP ORR vensdecctescsccesioetia $9.00 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind ee ae 6 85L5G85410% 
Electriciane’. ...... 806 1061085 % 


Fence Staples, ereneneieg $2.05; 
Galvanized . 


per Ib. ‘2 L.Gsiegg 
Steels, Butchers’— 


Ne aciticihtintninimaiin 
Foster Bros,’...... 


Steelyards—... - W@3I04£10% 
Stocks and Dies— 





Blacksmiths’ ........50@50é 10% 

Curtis Rev’ble Ratc het Die Stock. .25% 
thy Screw Plates..................2 257, 

MED TUNE dccucasnnceccnncdcsvccsiecall 5%, 

Lightning Screw Plate.............. 5% 

stepmania ans tie 25% 

Reece’s New Screw Plate........... 25% 
Stoners, ree 

 cminintss capa dO Te 25@ 36%, 
Stones, Axe— 

sf - - Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones br 

MT tn os ies aa nkateath chia beach. 33% % 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 


and Supplies bcepaaeedbiweciacésodene 40% 
Stones, Oil, &c.— 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: Db) 
Arkansas St, No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2,80 
Arkansas St, Longs” . to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas we ds Wednienid $4.00 
Lily White ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 

y Red Washita, 4 to8 in. .60¢ x 
Washita St., grits, 4to8in..50¢ bw 
Washita St.; . 4to8in..40¢ 1B 
Washita St. No. , 4to8in..B¢ 
Lily White Sli ae hicdecetes «+02 9 
Rosy Red Slips................ 90¢ 
Washita Slips, ra gaseteceos 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. : soentecses 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2............... é 
India Oil Stones (entire list)...33%4% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 

Stone, Double Grit. .............. 0% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, ae oes. Daiecad of ted , 
uickeut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .40°% 
Rindiortn No. 1 Rear. 2 8 
mn No, 1, ° 10¢ 
Tie Oil es, ave fo 
Creek Stones, ‘ toB in, ae 3 
Sand Stone....... eoseedecessce 








ween new 


gre 303, 
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lot 
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Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list 
Biack Diamond §, 8. 7 gro, $12.00 ) 
Lamoille 8. S......... # gro. $11.00 | 
White Mountain 8S. 8.2 gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain S # gro. -00 
Extra Indian Pond -® cro. $8.0 
No. 1 Indian Pond8.8.#@ gro, $7.50 | 
No, 2 Indian Pond S.8.# gro. $5.00 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $5.00 13 
Quick Cut Emery....# gro $10.00 hg 





Yure Corundum,...... # gro, $18.00 
Crescent ...-..ccccccccccecesses $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Sc zthe Eases, — $13.20 J 
Balance of 1 list 
Lectro (Artificial), ® gro., $12.00. a 


BIE ED. .nsncovccnnnsceosceccsnsece oe 
Lightning (Artificial), ? gro... 
1 aro 3 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Steps— Bench— 
Millers Falls.....-+---++++++---+* 15&10% 
Morrill’s, #@ doz,, No. 1, $10.00.. 007, 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12. DBicessisonnscsse 50% 
Door— bs 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10°, 
Plane— a 
Chapin-Stevens Co.......-..+eeeseeeee 20% 


Straps— Box- é 
A Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cc owe Dedvsseal, case lots...20&10&10 

Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel ‘Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hamn- a 
mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....2 0% 


Stuffers, Gausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. con Stuffers and 





Lard Presees.....o.--ccce . 2@B&T 2% 

National Specia.ty “Co., list Jan. 1, 
BBOE ccccccccescnccdccccesesesscocces 30&5% 

P., S. & W. Co......-..0---- 40& 10K5°, 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Gilt Bdge... .ccccccccccccccesceess ae 00 
Superfine ......--.+++seeeee- soo a 00 
Matemtic ....2ccccccccccccs ‘ 24.00 
Select, Nickeled..............++++- 22.00 


National Sweeper Co, : 
National Queen, Nickeled....... $27. 00 
Martha Washington, Nickeled.. 2. 00 
Monarch, Japanned...........-... 2 r 
P erpetual, Japanned.,............- 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Model E: Sanitaire............++- y 
TROND. cnc sscccececvccccccsncece 
Streator Majestic, Nickeled.. 
Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 
NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the following rebates from lixt prices; 50c 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 
American Carpet Tacks.0&25@—% 
American Cut Tacks. .90&25a@—7 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .94 3s0a—% 
Sicedes’ Upholsterers’ .90435a— 





Gimp Tacks.......+.++ 9£350—7, 
Lace Tacké......<0-% WLISA— % 
Trimmers’ Tacks.....90430@—,/ 
Looking Glass Tacks..... 65a—*, 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90440A—% 


Hungarian Nails........ 8ia— %, 
Finishing Nails........ - 70a— ; 
Trunk and Clout Nails .7545@—% 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Siraght Weights, 
Miscellaneous— 
Pointed Tacks, 
9066 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oiland Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Double 


Gal, Gasoline oil 
20 $2.75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 

110 $5.00 $5.7 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Aases’ Skin... .50@—% 












Patent Leather........ 25@3045% 
BOO 6 aca sce hobs enuneel 3314 £5 7%, 
Chesterman’s - 25@2545 %, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin.........49&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and ‘Leather canes ait 
*5& WAIZK 10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower, lat, 35@ 
545%; Pocket, 35@35 
Li fk ins: 
Asecs” Skin... ccccccsssecoess 410&10@50°, 
DEUEEIED  cnccenpndatane -30@30&5 °, 
Patent Bend, Leather. (5@D& 10° 
rr 40@ 405% 
Steel ... . .33°4@35% 


Wicbusch & “Hilg 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. 34L, 


Dh 5, . Uivenateinas bees beiih can tees ake 2%, 
Che ssterman’s Steel, No. 1038L 
WE? + ann c cbacteaihalannstsesdiGee 35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, *-inch and larger 
PO Bee Be. veka so $2.55 @ $2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flanae. 
Dairy, de...... sohiatiel 30@35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Ringle Loop......... 821448 10%, 


Monitor, Cross Head, £0. 70€21%4% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, soiJ 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 


L. & I, J. White ‘7 .- 204245 
Haying— ; 
ge S| ll 50% 
Ice Tools— 5 
oo Lo” i: eee 15% 
Miniature - 

Smith & Hemeuwa o.’s, David 
sou, # doz, Nic kel T ated, $1.90; 
Gold Plated.. sie ecbeneeeee 

‘Sa aw-— 

Atkins’ Cruss Cut Saw Tools....: 335 

Simond’s Improved................. 334%, 

Simonds’ Crescent.............. . 30 

Ship— 

i ee ah teentenennesnscade 25%, 
Torches— 

Hammers, Engine, #@ doz.......... $4.50 
Transom Lifters— 

See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 


$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 

Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 
Se 
Hawley & Norton................. Bd& 
DP WG. che kent eovabens cab seen 7 5 


Oneida Community 
i PE ccveasxsdbovsveviessscseeash } 





SOI Ai ckbukenticksetsseniosskanee 5 
ID Winpackdddbedéeade sodant ail Kary 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
I2¢ 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz .85a90¢ 





Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), # doz.: 
Crate lots. Small lots, 
No, 1, $11.50 $14.50 
No. 3, $5.75 $6.50 
No, 3%, $4.70 $5.25 
No, 5, $2.25 $3.00 
Animal Trap Ca, s 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, ® doz...... - ). 60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ® “doz... ‘ 
Easy Set, Mouse, # d 33 





Easy Set, Rat, # doz. 





Out o’ Sight. Chockers, 

RR 7 re ek Se 
Out o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole 

DN. tspducnehiadupiesshesonsnaeagens 
Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering... 
Disston ‘* Standard Brana a 





ak eee 30% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.89; 6 in., $6.0 
Never-Break. Forged Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net #® gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz, boxes........ # gro. $6.00 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plasteriug.23% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co,: 
New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern......... -. 60K) 
BE OR wa sccccness. # doz. $16.00 
RINE cnbe ucanegersabnean’ # doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks........each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, ne i pres. 
No. U0 


Galvanized . $67 $79 $91 $003 lM 
E565 % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 

No. 9, % and &%-1b. Balls .21@23¢ 

No. 12, % and \4-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 

No. 18, % and \4-lb. Balls. 16@ 18¢ 

No. 24, % and \ -lb. Balle. 

2@ 17 1 o¢ 

No. 36, % and \%4-Ib. Balle’ b@i¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton m-th, 

Pe atic beeewensons é 25 @29¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ib 

to doz. eee es 8%Q@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balle to ib.. 


according to quality. . 18\%4@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp.) ane 
4-1). Balls..... ccc eee 126 166" 
American 8- Ply Hemp. 1-lb 
ees 1214 @ 16¢ 
India, *-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls, 
Balis (Spring Twine). -T%agse 


India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Batis 
Ts @9¢ 
India :-Ply Hemp, 1%%-Ib. Balls, 
T@Rs 
2, 3, § and 5-Ply vue, 1%-Ib. 
DSS iiekh Gu ce hence 9@11¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bls.47¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, % poe % 1b. 
Balls, according to quality, 


so@6nd 
Wool, 8 to 6 ply....B6¢; 


A Tlo¢ 
Riis 


rr 60@ 60£ 10% 


Par _— . 
Athol Machine wanes 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
SID Soins siasieh dese 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Slide 





iecbenoukelys ae 
each Nos. 2 $10.50: 9 $16.00; 4, 


$20.50; 5, $27.00; 6, $32.00 


Tyee Mach, & Vise Co.: 


;. 2%. Double Swivel Ma- 
SO Sic dancncesas Joo Ta 
Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’... .4 
Hollands’ : 
Machinists’ 
Keystone +4 coon 
Lewis Tool Co.: 
AAPIORIS. DOW, 0 50 <00000ccccssecces BON 
Monarch, 50°; Sol 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
Parallel 
Perfect, 
Merrill’s 
Millers Falls Ovs 
Parker's; 
Victor, 
Vulean’s 


cas . 490@10&5 % 
osama BHK5CTOZK 









Combination TPipe...... 


( 
eee ee 20@25 ° 
SE ES sr onivteasnketnisestcnkel 5% 
snedikers X. L -33%% 
RUE » GGiridéecdcusesbcsesscenscas 33% % 


Saw _ Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30%, 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz... .$4.59 
SEL, eidiadh cn sacnerwaen chenesnccoend 60°; 


Wood Workers— 
"oe Mach, & Vise Co.: 
. & R, Double Swivel Coach- 
Pia Ae EA ae 40% 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... .60 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 


in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Com- 
SD MD Sic cicabebestutnseceess 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 


Parker's ( vombination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60°; 187 Series, 60&5%, ; No 


870, 40° 

Rock ‘Island RD ddu tavcuntaehengese 25% 
ae Price per M. 

Te eS SVP eee ee 60¢ | 
tm Oe Oe BO. cecccce ee 7¢ 

B. E., i ccddade naked se | pe 
Se oS Pr ere so¢ | ™ 
P. E. 1" Pi cieh waweue $1.00{ & 
P. E., 9 we... e603 125} Q 
a Ose eka cee bee 1.50 

P. £. ? Schaal sisson e's ene “ee 1.50 
Lly’s 'B. £. il and larger. st.70@ 1.7 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


DI v0 0 ces ce see 
DE eis vias wowe an 5065 % 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
RSE ree $2.75 $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Mestin Kettles... ... 2.4 65.10% 


Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned.... .35€10% 


POUIE iiss civ cass eng 510% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
_ Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........33% 
I od 60&10 
Iron Clad Ware..... 70&10 


Lava and Volcanic, Enamele led 40&10 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
SS arr 6 8 9 
Euch ..... 45¢ 50¢ 6i¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 


Never-Break Spiders and _  Grid- 
Se -nencndaducenciassvakssdbeens 654 10°, 
Steel Kettles, Maslins Scotch 
Te cd ne ells das sienanvil 60% 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 
2... SS rrr ee 5u% 


Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
Solid Steel Spiders and Grid- 
DL . <beiniebiishand <inandeoude ohana 
Solid Steel Kettles 


Warmers, Foot— 





Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone. ...40@40&10° 
Washboards— 

No, # doz. 

800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
CRD TNE, 50 cavdieeentade 6d6d0scnun $2.80 


862—White Hen, 
[ET Lwekadcteeakel dodebessenbesens 
964— Royal Blue Enamel 
face, Ventilated 
72—Our Best, Single 
SET Ti dn sbeaednnete 6hsnaseasers 
722—Soap Saver, 


Sere 





3.35 


Zinc, 


Open n Back 


134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back.. -$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
SEEN SI a sn saatends tdecenaeate $2.25 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
gS ears ee ee 7 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
UONRE s cuvosbecune sitsonesensssed $3.60 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
4 aE re $3.69 
797—Jewel, Sincle Zine "Pail “Size. $1.25 
St. Louis Washboard Co. 
Ben Hur, Brass, Open Back......$2.50 
Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 
Wanhere—Leatner Axie— 
Sr - 9A90E 10%, 
PRONE. .cccacens 99045 
Cotl: % 1 ™% ‘% inch. 


9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per bor. 
Iron or Steel— 
Rize holt.... 5-16 3% % 54 a 
Washers... " $4.90 4.00 9.70 2.50 2.30 
The abore. prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 














In lote lees ‘thea one ‘be add 
lo¢ per 1b.; 5-Ib. bores add %e 
to list. 

Avery Stamping Co,: 


Standard, in 200 kegs, $6.00 # 
100 T. disct.; in 100 kegs. add 
10¢ net # 100 ; in 5 or 10 BA 
boxes, add 50¢ net # 100 : 
in 1 % boxes, add $1.00 net %j 
100 B. 


Cast Washers— 
Over \%-inch, barrel lots. 
per 1b. 14@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
ie | Sr 1b., 24% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching- - 
ve ee 30&2% 
Sash— 3 
Por net t0%......; $19.59 @ $21.00 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
NO sac cciccctsebeskantaansestensea 75% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 
$3.00; 14-in., $4. hp. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
OOO Biccviaviovess WE 10kT4% 
10 tO 18... 0.00002. MkIEIZ 
tb Bi csacccxe 75k 1061062 % 


i ee Os cond oeeteas 
Galvanized: 


TM ENGY, 


Oe Wey Kaas ccc ee  eQElO% 
BO £0. Bh. ccovarvseve 72 ek 1065 7, 
8 oY Aer ee 
OP Oeisccaces . 72% 9 
POP Misa +s ieenewe " Wa5e214 7 
eo Sa . 65410410 % 
Coppere . : 
POPPE EL rere 65£106 10% 
10 to i eaves eeecwones 70k 10€: i % 
Oe Mis ees inane 65& 104106107, 
A ae RE TO: 2% % 
RR 6 'é'405 59 40% 72g 10624 % 
Tinned 
CO Dhecetessetens 67E 10 10% 
| ke ERE PEE ET 15%¢ Ib., base 
TO. 56 esas cabs 15\4¢ 1b., base 
oe es Sep er 50% 


Spooled Wire 
Annealed and Tinned .75 @i€10% 
Brass and Copper... .70@ 70410% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 

$1.90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel ie ky  , Se. HOE4O% 
Brass Wire Goods....... ELOY, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Oe, 


Wire Cloth and atttn™ 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 

80610 @ 8041065 % 

Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 

sy. ft.; Painted, $1.85; Gal- 

vanized, $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 


$6.50 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 {t. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 8q. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 8 Mesh... .$9.75 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh....... $5.00 
Oe. Os 6 ons c's 08000 Seen 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh..... $3. 75 


Wire, Barb—See Trade he port 

W renches— 
iyricultural - 80410 @ 8081045 % 
\lligator or Crocodile.70&€10@75 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches, 

7045 @ 70410 % 

Drop Forged 8. 45 @ 4545 y 
MORE pcccness céska8s Tab Scaneeaa 60&10 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog..70 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 
Steel Handle Nut.............. 
Combination Black.............. 
RESSTOC  TWUIRS 6.00 css vecccecncs 
Boardman’ D cdaceesnscesascesuhncd vente 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl.. : 5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl.. 40108585", 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5°%, 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40& 108545, 
Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’,,.40&10&10&5&5 
Donohue’s Engineer.. 
BER Siocon crnata oot Ge 
Gem Pocket. 
Hercules , 
W. & B. Machinist: 
PHI «i ccatabnibubtuendseavce 0&10°% 


° 













Less than case lots.... 50% 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 

COE CMIIN nad cawnusnasacdicadetomeee 50% 
Less than case lots.......... 40K 1085 % 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%: 
ee iia ce ukcck-as dan 50&1085% 
Standard Nipple Mfg. Co,: 

Duplex Chain........... Stageecadaon 50% 


Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Iron Handle.... 
{.K10&5% 


Uwanta Special, 


Be nee: 
Vulean and Agrinna Chain... 
wWeiteber Machinists’ 





Fruit Jer— 
Beni. P. Forbes, Triumph, # gro.. 
DeSe EGR ass onccncescases¥ocad $0.99 


Vl rouaht Goods— 
Staple Hooks, &c., list March 


Meas Wass as Rela" sbtode 7a — 
Inc— (Cask lots at mill.) 


WSS ceass ss per 100 Ib., $7.00 


| 
For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices’ see the First Issue of Every Month. 





